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teacher who brings such powerful influences as these Patriotic Pictures into his or 
her schoolroom deserves the thanks of the entire community. 


See How Easy It Is! 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds of 
schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Portraits. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we shall send you, postage prepaid, 





Y our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have 

permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of Great 

American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Circassian or Polychrome Frames, 
12 x 20 inches, complete with convex glass. 

Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these beautiful 
Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now that the opportunity pre- 
sents itself temporarily of securing them without cost. 

They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and understand- 
ing of American history, and instill an appreciation of the services of our great leaders 





i , oe lh one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pupils will easily and WA 
ws gue eee ee - ; quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances for five cents each. Send us soul 
No child who becomes familiar with the great leaders and epoch-making events the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we shall immediately ship you, ‘“ 
of American history will ever be anything but a true American citizen, and the charges prepaid, your choice of these Portraits. again!’ 
“May 


One of These—If Your Pupils Wish |. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


Dont spoil the party! 


.. someone called when I sat d 














WAS just about to enter the room when the 

sound of my name caught my attention. 

“It’ll seem like old times to have Dan with us 
again!” Bill was saying about me. 

“Maybe it’ll seem too much like old times!” came 
the laughing rejoinder. ‘“You’d better lock the 
piano!” 

“Nonsense! He won’t have the nerve to play 
after what happened the last time!” 

“That was a shabby trick. I almost wish we 
hadn’t pulled it... .” 

How well I knew what they were talking about! 
Yes, it was a shabby trick they had played on me. 
But, looking back, I really couldn’t blame them. 

Let me tell you about that last party. Jolly, in- 
formal—all the guests old friends of mine. I had 
sat down at the piano and in my usual “chop-stick” 
fashion started playing some popular numbers. 

But before I had played more than two or three 
pieces I noticed an unusual stillness. I stopped play- 
ing, turned around, and saw—the room was empty! 
_ Instead of entertaining the party, as I had fondly 
imagined, my halting, stumbling performance had 
been a nuisance. 

Burning with shame and indigna- 


Gone was the halting, nerve- 
racking hesitation that had for- 
merly made my playing a tor- 
ture to the listeners. No won- 
der the guests gasped with 
amazement. Fascinated, scarce- 
ly believing their ears they drew 
nearer. When I finished they 
loudly clamored for more. Time 
and again, when I would have 
stopped, they eagerly insisted on 
“Just one more, please!” 


How I taught myself to play 
without a teacher 


When they finally allowed me to leave the piano I 
turned around and said: 

“Just a moment, folks! I want to thank you for 
what you did for me last year!” 

The eager, laughing faces turned red with em- 
barassment. One or two of the boys murmured an 
apology. Seeing their confusion, I continued: 

“I mean it! If you hadn’t opened 





my eyes, I’d still be a dub at play- 





tion I determined to have nothing 
more to do with the “friends” who 


Which Instrument 


ing. I went home mighty angry that 
night, I’ll admit. But it taught me 


had let me make a fool of myself— a lesson. And believe me, folks, 
when suddenly it occurred to me Do You Want when I think of the real pleasure I 
that there was a way in which I to Play? get out of playing now, I’m only sor- 
could turn the tables. Pi Violi ry you didn’t pull that trick sooner!” 
Carefully avoiding the “crowd’s” tans Cla in t Before letting me go home that 
parties, I had bided my time until [ Uhalet Flat - night Bill cornered me and said, 
was absolutely certain that I could yarn } Ane —— “Listen, Dan, I want an explana- 
put my plan over. At last, tonight, Tecmhene Har Y tion! How did you do it?” 
‘he moment had come. Piccolo Mandolin I laughed. “Why, I just took ad- 
Calmly walking into the room I Guitar Cello vantage of a new way to learn mu- 


pretended not to notice the guilty 
xpression on Bill’s face as he wel- 


Hawaiian Guitar 
Sight Singing 


sic, that’s all!” 
“What do you mean ‘new way’? 


‘omed me. Every one seemed over- Piene Accordion Didn’t you take lessons from a 
loyed to see rhe again—obviously Voice and Speech Culture teacher?” 

tlad that I had evidently forgiven Harmony and Composition “No! I taught myself!” 

ind forgotten last year’s trick. Drums and Traps “What!” 

Suddenly I turned to Bill and Automatic Finger Control “Absolutely! You’ve heard of the 


sid, “Hope you’ve had the piano 
= old boy. I feel just in the 








Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 


U.S. School of Music, haven’t you?” 
“That’s a correspondence school, 
isn’t it?” 














Instantly the friendly atmosphere 
nged. It was amusing to see the 
Mk that spread from face to face. For a moment 
one spoke. Then, just as I was sitting down at 

‘ano, some one called: 

‘or heaven’s sake, get away from that piano! 
mt spoil the party!” 
the at was my cue. Instead of replying I struck 
first bars of “Sundown.” And how! Easily, 
m y, with all the verve and expression I had 
ways longed for! 


“Yes. When that trick showed me 
up last year, I sent for one of their 
free demonstration lessons. Well, it proved to be so 
much easier than I had hoped for, that I sent for the 
complete course. And believe me, I’m mighty glad I 
did! There wasn’t any expensive private teacher to 
pay—and since the lessons came by mail, I didn’t 
have to set aside valuable hours to study. I prac- 
ticed only in my spare time, a few minutes a day. And 
the course is thorough! Why,almost before I knew it, I 
could play anything—ballads, rhapsodies, waltzes, jazz!” 


ownat the piano 


—a moment later they 


got the surprise 
of their lives! 


You needn’t know a thing about music to 
take this pleasant, rapid course 


This story is typical. The amazing success of the men 
and women who take the U. S. School of Music course is 
largely due to a newly perfected method that makes 
reading and playing music as simple as A—B-—C, 

Even if you don’t know one note from another now, 
you can easily grasp each clear, inspiring lesson of this 
surprising course. You simply can’t go wrong. First, you 
are told how a thing is done, then a picture shows you 
how, then you do it yourself and hear it. 

Thus you actually teach yourself to become an accomplished 
musician right in your own home. Without any long hours of 
tedious practice. Without any dull or uninteresting scales you 
learn how to play real music from real notes. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free book and our Free demonstra- 
tion lesson explain all about this remarkable method, They 
prove just how anyone can learn to play his favorite instrument 
by note, in almost no time and for just a fraction of what old 
slow methods cost. 

Remember—it is not too late to become a @apable musician. 
If you are in earnest about wanting to play your favorite in- 
strument—if you really want to gain new happiness and in- 
crease your popularity—send off this coupon at once, Forget 
the old-fashioned idea that “talent” means everything. Read 
the list of instruments to the left, decide which you want to 
play, and the U. S. School of Music will do the rest. At the 
average cost of only a few pennies a day! Act NOW. Clip 
and mail this coupon today, and the fascinating free book and 
Demonstration Lesson will be sent to you at once. No obliga- 
tion. U.S. School of Music, 62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
mas s=> eae ee el 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book ‘Music Lessons in Your Own 

Home” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 


Lesson and particulars of your offer. I am interested in the 
following course: 


Have you above instrument ’7..... 


Name 
(Please Write Plainly) 
Address 


City State 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it beers, and should reach subscribers before the 
firet of the month. it is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Por subscriptions in Canada 
284 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—Al!i subscriptions will be dis- 
continued et expiration 


RENEWALS—To insure no iterruption in the re— 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
ftewal of « subscription expiring with the February 
number should resch us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the firet of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS ore wanted to represent this ye 
each locality, also at Instit 

ie copies and all y 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisly ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer, Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
Pheuld be reported to us immediately. 








With great sorrow we announce the 
death of Mr. Walter J. Beecher, Vice- 
President of the F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company and Managing Editor of 
“Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans.” Mr. Beecher died December 
26, just as this issue went to press. In 
the March number a page will be de- 
voted to an account of his life. 


Our, March Issue 


HE first of a series of three arti- 

cles on school-improvement associ- 
ations. by Edith A. Lathrop, Assistant 
Specialist in Rural Education, United 
States Bureau of Education, will ap- 
pear in the March issue. J. M. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, and President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A., will furnish an article entitled 
“The Meaning of the Modern School.” 
Among cther articles of interest will 
be “Standard Tests in Geography,” by 
Rena Stebbins Craig; “Real Learning 
in the Primary Grades—-I V—Learning 
to Read,” by Marjorie Hardy; and 
“How to Be a Thoroughbred—Good 
Sportsmanship,” by Mae Foster Jay. 
The last article in Dr. Breed’s series 
will appear under the title, “How to 
Teach Spelling - VI — Measuring the 
Results of Spelling Instruction.” 

“The Spring Awakening,” by F. L. 
DuMond, will appropriately be found 
in the March issue. Also of interest 
in the early spring will be “The Blue- 
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Order Your Magazines 


scribed elsewhere in this magazine 


items 


CASH 


Our Credit Offer 


Then make up your order and mail 


NOTE: 


sire at this time to order one or more 


The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 


combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 


By placing one order now for everything that you will 
be likely to need for use in your school work, you will 
effect a substantial saving as compared with ordering the 
eparately—AND YOU NEED NOT SEND 

ITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


We shall be glad to have teachers 
place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 
zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until March 15th. 


Examine carefully the list of teaching helps at right 
and select all that you will need for use in your work. 


zines and other helps will be sent to you promptly re- 


gardiess of whether or not remittance accompanies order. 


If your present subscription to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans or The Pathfinder has not yet expired, and you de- 


helps, it will be to your advantage to have your subscription ex- 


and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay March 15th 


may be ordered in 


List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination 

















Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered aio Lo Fr 

in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when |), vour,order, ‘| 
The first column at right gives the prices of the various items ordered ||both of = 35 
when ordered separately. The second column gives the special magazines. || § 





prices at which they may be included with your magazine order. 











INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY PORTFOLIO (See page 8)..... 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118)... 


to us. SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118)... 


Your maga- 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 118)... 


of the other teaching 


zine price. 33 i 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 18)... . $2.90 fd 
PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 104). 2.90 


PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page SN 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118).......... 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118)... 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118)........ 


POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118) 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 118) 








tended for one year beyond present date of expiration and 
thereby get the benefit of the special combination prices. 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, pub- 
The Pathfinder lished at the Nation’s Capital and every- 


where recognized as the best current events paper published. Teachers 
must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
purpose. In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 
value and usefulness to teachers. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 
52 numbers. For prices with other teaching helps see table at right. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 11)........ 3 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 11)....... H at 
STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 11)... oe 2s 
HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 11)... = 


MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTERS, heavy paper covers (See page —. 
SCHOOL WINDOW DECORATIONS, heavy paper covers (See page 11)... ae 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 7... 

INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 11)... 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS, heavy paper covers (See page 11) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers --.$2.00 | 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below and on page 118)....$1.00 
Both of the Above Magazines, one year............---......-...-----------ss0-s---0--eeeeeeeee=* $2.75 
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Important Notice 
*. If Regarding Authorized Agents 


dg. E have large numbers of 
H authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
_ throughout the country, and we 
al, | are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 











d these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 
T Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
tL been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
om think it desirable to caution 
4 teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
= known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
1a M, +e h 
Ty. authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 
r, will F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
. AS 
| — 
piece =n page 88, announcement is 
h they made of $1,200 in prizes, to be 
ewilf awarded by Normal Instructor 
_ and Primary Plans for Travel 
rotecm Stories. 
d Pil. ‘nigella 
“The ; , , 
Davisf Superintendents’ Meeting 
tobe§ The fifty-eighth meeting of the De- 
be of partment of Superintendence, National 
1 be af Fducation Association, opening in Bos- 
in si ion Saturday, February 25, promises to 
_ Withll break all attendance records, The thir- 
leave-§ teen thousand available hotel rooms are 
P4858 spoken for, and remaining reservations 
Deco-§ vill be in apartment houses and private 
wers, B houses. Inquiries regarding sleeping 
nanua' rom accommodations should be ad- 
|  & dressed to J. Paul Foster, 80 Federal 
lar in§ Street, Boston, Mass., stating exact 
valu time of arrival and giving name and 
r, att® address of each person to be accommo- 
nie RE dated. If for any reason a reservation 
in th® is not needed, notify hotel immediately. 
foort;® Convention headquarters, registra- 
Leam§ tion, exhibits, and postoffice will be lo- 
Wun cated in Mechanics Building, which 
Rules contains an auditorium well suited for 
t; andi the general sessions of the Department. 
il-II-§ The exceptional facilities offered in 
rt Lt Boston will make the exhibit an out- 
standing feature. Mechanics Building 
——j ‘fords liberal space, is high posted and 


well lighted. Its service rooms are am- 
ple and well arranged. An outstand- 
ing feature of the convention will be 
® tte Living Exhibits which take the 
form of actual teaching demonstra- 
tons by teachers and pupils from the 
| 


52.00 |§ “hools of Boston and vicinity. These 
1.00 will be operated on regular schedules 

: in Paul Revere Hall, in Mechanics 
2.75 | building. 


_ Massachusetts gives convention vis- 
‘rs an opportunity to visit many 
thrines of American history. The De- 

i partment has not met in Boston since 
54, f 1893. On Wednesday afternoon there 





ty l be a trip to historic Plymouth, 
at where, after visiting Plymouth Rock 
4 ind other points of interest, an appro- 
44; § Mate service will be held in Plymouth 
3 ‘morial Hall. Similar trips are un- 
FH eesensideration for Lexington and 
ag! R Instead of having one | > 

! : e large vesper 
af; erVvice, the convention will be officially 
is | one with six meetings held simul- 
ae neously Sunday afternoon. Presi- 
it t Gwinn will preside at the Faneuil 
z i service. The other five meetings 
3 _ take place in historic churches— 
‘4 atk Street Church, King’s Chapel, St. 


* Paul’s Cathedral, Old North Church 
Fe ‘ad Arlington Street Church. 

general sessions will be held on 
i mornings of Monday, Tuesday, 
k esday, and Thursday, the after- 
‘on of Thursday, and the evenings of 
‘day, Tuesday, and Thursday. The 
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A COMPLETE PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
» FOR YOUR SCHOOL ABSOLUTELY FREE 



















COMBINES 
A SLIDE ‘" 
TEETER-TOTTER WE ARE 
AND MERRY- DOING THIS 
GO- 


TO 
ADVERTISE 
THE 
MERRE- 
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AS A MERRY-GO-ROUND 


IF ‘YOU SEND 
THE COUPON 
‘ AT ONCE WE 
“+. WILL AGREE 
\ TO PREPAY 
FREIGHT OF 
APPARATUS 
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USED SUMMER AND WINTER 


THE THREE GREATEST “< 


2) PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILDREN! 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s nature and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary for the growth, health and mental alertness 
of children. The MERREMAKER is a Health-building muscle developer and gives Children 
an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health and Strength because its many forms of play 
bring all the muscles of the body into co-ordinated action. There is a tremendous need in 
schools for playground equipment. The MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, fine 
ished in red enamel with weatherproof spar varnish. 


~—— 


AS A TEETER-TOTTER 


Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the rural and village 
FACTS . schools because of prices being too high and no funds available for such equipment. 
But we have solved this problem with our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Tee- 
ter-Totter, and Merry-Go-Round, and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground 
Apparatus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on your part—no actual 
work—and your school will have this wonderful playground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 


ACT AT ONCE! 


Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 15% 
gross (240) of our Assortment of Beautiful Art Pic- 
tures taken from famous paintings, size 8% x 10%, re- 


produced in 8 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10c each. Your pupils , 
will easily sell these pictures in a short time about the community. To the girl selling Sia afi eS 
GL ii)> 4K 
. ey - +? 


¥ 


the largest number of pictures we will award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy sell- 
ing the largest number of pictures we will award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 
packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Contest among the children develops interest . 
and school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) . 
and we will immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merre- 
maker Complete Playground Equipment, together with the two prizes for the winning 
pupils, and the beautiful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
259 Cecil Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





REPRODUCTION OF FAMOUS PAINT- 
INGS FOR SALE CONTEST 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION | 
259 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 19 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me 124 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken from | 

Famous Paintings, size 84% x 10%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Contest by my 

pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are forwarded to you | 





we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Playground 
Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 80 days, we are to receive 
| FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the winning pupils and the Copper 


TEACHE 


We will award this beautiful little Cedar 
Chest made of genuine Tennessee Aromatic 
Red Cedar, handsomely copper trimmed 
and finished, for the interest shown in the 
Sale Contest to secure the playground 
equipment for your school. 


Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 
Name 
P. O. Address State 


Name of School District No. N. I, 2-28 
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Do You Teach 
e | 
American 


History? 


If you teach or direct the teaching of 
American History, you will want to in- 
vestigate the SANFORD series of 
American History Maps. Designed by 
well-known author to correlate with 
the modern methods of teaching his- 
tory. By visualizing the great histor- 
ical movements, these maps assure 
permanent and lasting impressions. A 
welcome advance also attained by em- 
phasizing the political and economic 
phases of history as well as the mili- 
tary. 


MAPS IN THE SERIES 


S1 World Explorers. 

S2 Spanish Explorations. 

88 French Explorations. 

S4 Colonial Boundaries. 

85 Settlements in 1760. 

86 Divisions of North America, 
S7 The Revolution, North. 

S88 The Revolution, South. 

89 Land Clainis. 

$10 Land Survey. 

S11 Westward Migration, 

$12 Population in 1790. 

813 Louisiana Purchase. 

814 Growth of Population. 

816 Land Campaigns, 1812. 

S17 Monroe Doctrine 

$18 Internal Improvements. 

S19 Missouri Compromise. 

820 Mexican War. 

S21 Railroads and Canals. 

S22 Elections before 1860. 

$23 Slavery and Territorial Acquisition 
$24 Freedom and Slavery. 

825 (Discontinued. ) 

S26 Election of 1860 and Secession. 
$27 Civil War in the East. 

$28 Civil War and Abolition, 
S29 Elections Since 1860. 

830 The West and Conservation. 
831 Cities and Immigration. 
832 Pacific Possessions. 

838 America and the World War. 


These maps are pedagogically sound, 
historically correct and mechanically 
perfect. They come in a wide variety 
of mountings and prices. An accom- 
panying Teachers’ Manual is an im- 
portant element of the series. If you 
teach American History or direct its 
teaching, send the coupon below for 
complete information and valuable 
reference map. 


SANFORD 


American History Maps 
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Free Booklet 
and Miniature Maps 


| 

| 

A copy of this interesting booklet—giving | 

fulland complete information on the San- | 
ford Series, together with miniature maps 

in color—will be sent free to teachers, | 

superintendents or principals. ] 

Simply pin this coupon to your letter. | 

A. J. NYSTROM & CO., | 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, ml. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


business meeting, set for Tuesday 
morning, will be mainly devoted to 
school finance and will include reports 
of committee chairmen and nomination 
| of officers. The usual Monday after- 
noon discussion groups will be contin- 
ued, and on Tuesday afternoon nine 
sectional groups will be held. At least 
one of the general sessions and several 
| of the discussion groups will be on sec- 
| ondary education, with which the 1928 
Yearbook of the Department is con- 
cerned. Election of officers will be held 
on Wednesday. 








« i ¢ i, 
Photo by Fisher, San Francisco 
Joseph Marr Gwinn 


President, Department of Superintendence, 1927-28 


A notable feature of the Monday 
evening session will be a master reel 
of American education under the aus- 
pices of the Commission on the Cur- 
riculum, containing views of school ac- 
tivities that could not ordinarily be 
seen without extensive travel. Besides 
this film there will be shown through- 
out the week in two special projection 
rooms of Mechanics Building, films 
loaned by various school systems. 

A large number of allied Depart- 
ments and organizations will meet in 
Boston during the same period. 


The Program 


The following program, according 


| to those in charge of arrangements for 


the Superintendents’ Meeting, is ten- 
tative and incomplete; topics and as- 
signed speakers may possibly be 
moved; and other topics and speakers 
will be added. 


SUNDAY, Fesruary 26, 4:00 P. M. 


Vesper Services 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 9:00 A. M. 


Invocation—Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Greetings—Malcolm E. Nichols, mayor 
of Boston. 

Response—Milton Potter, superintend- 
ent of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Secondary School Provides En- 
trance Requirements: 

For Higher Education—A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Har- 
vard University. 

For Business and Industry—Alvan 
T. Fuller, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. 

For Home—Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
president of National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
For Citizenship — Jeremiah E. 
Burke, superintendent of 


schools, Boston. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 2:00 P. M. 
Discussion Groups 


The Department will meet this after- 
noon in the following discussion 


groups: 

Group 1, The Program of Education of 
the Adolescent Youth—Leonard V. 
Koos, professor of secondary educa- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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BE nce Bocenrdy? CHUCAGL 


FI SK American College Bureau, Strauss Bldg. College Work Oni, 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY covers a period of forty years of Service 
Visit our Booth, No. 156, at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, , 
BOSTON, February 25—March 4. 


WESTERN 23.2082 Asst 
REFERENCE 


Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Lae —~eameh Wwe pone YOU IN THE an POSITIONS 


and Business Schools, 
ROCKY MT. Tl TEACHERS AGENCY . 














KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















451 Gates Building, 1006 Grand, 
Wy ER YEA 


BANK BLOG AM RUFFER, Px O Mor DEN 










Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., ete. ete.,’" free to members, 50¢c to non-members. Every teacher 


We Enroll Only Normaland College Graduates. 
How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with 





























needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. site| 128 | 
" over 
uarters for Supervisors cleve 
NB: L, Re ritics. Also Grade illust 
Tenchans for best Chicago and man) 
TEACHER? New York Suburban Schools, well 

J Send for booklet. 
25 B. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 535-5th Ave., New York City Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. a c 
(Disco 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 72 0re= Dou 
224 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. £2 Promotion 


A distinct advantage in early registration. Send for our booklet “Teaching and Success’ 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY Of 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 


Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakou, Ne 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service, 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Cole 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO} =. 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates, 






















































STUFFED 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTANA = Gece 
children lo 
’ THE AGENCY OF FemsonA’ SERVICER «Toys 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIOIE Price, per 1 
SYRACUSE, N. Y FIFTY percent’ Send for PRER Reclstration Blanks A pee 

L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. * 
70 Fifth Avenue aad 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New Youll [grr 
RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 1 eg RQ 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and ‘GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS RY y 
CENTRAL (N.Y.) TEACHERS AGENCY, 3223° if 
a FREE REGISTRATION, 600 teachers wanted for September. Solicitors wanted. = — 
: _ NROLLMENT rod f your mes, thus 
TEACHERS ieee peor 15 copies of i et t “eae in 
application blanks—20c, Free enrollment. BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Boulder, Colo, _ te and 
r 
ris reacuens’ AGENCY ADDITIONAL TEACHERS mene oy} 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Tae 

GEN. | 

YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY “‘iaircniae™ | LE 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, NE PORTLAND, ‘OREGO E 
+ 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY sree sons? tor Yen cic a 


7 Leary Building, Seattle, W 


High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years Ba sm, 











Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency 


An established record for placing superior 






: - : this 
teach r posit at bape 
eachers in superior positions inside to re a! Course ae 
Ask us today for information. Break the jeading professions. and 
forte’ Roly. 





301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. SCHOOL 


Dri ee pe thn ol D 


70,000 Primary Pass sabe 


will change positions this year. Are Ye 
One of THEM? If so, it will be to y° 
interest to fill out this coupon and 
TODAY. 
You will want application PHOTOS, ™ 








Dept. 11267. 





















OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY | 


Mentor, Kentucky JOLLY, Founder 
Can place you in any Mjocality. yt ever teacher pa 
service. Write for our Free Registration Blan 


Chalk Talk Stunts 
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Keeps Them Laughing | copies. Send for sample of our work — 
oo full- illustrations with | — — — — — — — — — — —— Or 
complete line of “patter” in | EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, ee 
arya woes Pacets San | Serene B ~_ 
- La Please send me full information regarding 7 
peed we ao, Deep teacher tenet euseles and a sample of ¥ 
Tes evolved from combinations | *PPlication photos. 
least expected. All taken from | name 
aieduaieent oy Leh engl pe accu 
m easy for any artis nt postpaid —S Sch 
for $1.00, Sample pages and contents free. i icicstaiahihsetacaeahocasebetionenboenndl 01 
T. $. Denison &Co., Dept.93 6235, Wabash Ave,, Chicago | City. State 
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illustrations, 
many in color, 


, well bound, A 
per copy. . 68c 


(Discount to School Boards) 




































tM, THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT—No. 2180. For 
int and Second Grades. Sixteen separate illustrat- 
stories, including Bim, The Circus Elephant, The 
Ty Store, Billy's Kite, The Jumping Jack, etc. Each 
sory followed by directions and suggestions for draw- 
ing, coloring and poster making. Price, per set..$0.60 


STUFFED ANIMALS TO MAKE—No. 2130. For 
Fist, Second and Third Grades. Eight 9 x 12 inch 
ards, die cut with outline forms of animals that 
children love, such as Peter Rabbit, Puss-in-Boots, 
#. Toys may be made up in oil cloth, muslin or 
yitch-box materials. Also suitable for blackboard 
md poster decoration, 











BEE EP GBB ccccncccesecscecessscesescsseenccsesonsusescessoes 
>) + ~aa— ANIMAL biscs. 
Se ©) @ For Grades 1-A and 
(~) —~@ —_ By Ps? F. 
warson an inor 
aa — (—) Williams, On the 
oe e@ @ learning side of each 
@ (-) . of aoe 8 — 7, 
A“ rs the picture o 
¢ (-) : animals with their 
Ay» (—) @ @ names, offering vo- 
—= cabulary exercises. 














No. 2182 On the back or 

testing side of each 

ari between the rows of perforations the same ani- 

mals a8 appear on the discs, are pictured with their 

ames, thus, when the card is reversed, only the per- 
fontions into which the discs fit are to be seen. 

After learning from these cards which animals are 

‘ame and which are wild the child reverses his card 

fies the animals by inserting the discs in 

proper places. Wo. 2482—Per set.......... $0.60 


NO. 2008 — PICTU 
MAKING. Eight model 
ecards for freehand cutting 
with pupil’s directions for 
assembling posters, and 
teacher's verification sheet 
for checking pupil’s work. 
For cultivating the pupil's 
ability to read understand- 
ingly, follow directions, 
and construct something of 
$0.40 





IN snitcnuinenanietniteniaieienannds 
WOUGHT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. For 
ime land 2. By 


we and ont ; ag = of eight 
original tho’ t question cards, with answers 
match ‘Bize 9x1 

™ durable manila stock. 


inches. Printed in clear large 
Questions in set. 


tted lines and placed in envelopes. 
below the corresponding question. 


2008—Per set 


Over sixty-four mis- 
att on he answers are # 4 
>upils 

ay them 
Mo 


Bend us 
rect number of good 
Then send us the proceeds o 
at once. 


N ; 
MIUM NO. 4—15 Bla 





Inventiveness and Self-activity 





TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


our name, name of school,and address. We send cor- 
pencils for your pupils to sell at Sc each. 
f the sale and we ship the premium 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x pt. ge pencils. 
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.gain 
‘waited 





Creative Thinking 
Good Mental Hygiene 
Correct Reading Habits 


aa year. 
pe numbers, colors, 
Promotes Over 300 clever 


Throughout it is motivated by handwork in- 
volving cutting, pasting, drawing and color- 
ing, always in a way that is definitely tied up 
with a certain specific result to be gained. 
is delightfully fitted to the child, as an individ- 
ual, promoting that so important inventive- 


a new f¢ acinating silent reading Work Book 


Again HARTER brings absorbing interest arid easier 
to America’s class rooms in this new long- 
for First Grade silent reader. 


MY WORK BOOK IN READING 


BOOK I 


By Edna M. Aldredge and Jessie F. McKee 


Children take quickly to this book, for the 
authors have handled it in a way that imme- 
diately catches childish interest and promotes 
self-instruction. 
hands of a child and profitably used by him 
from the first day of school throughout the 
Step by step it leads the child to words, 


ness and self-activity which prominent edu- 
cators regard as the big need of to-day. 

The authors have made every effort to make 
My Work Book in Reading self-teaching, so 
that the progress of the child through the 
book depends upon his individual ability. The 
teaching of colors is followed by the self- 
teaching of words, common to the early first 
grade vocabulary, motivated always, by some- 
thing for the child to do. The idea of moti- 
vation is found on every page of My Work 
Book in Reading, making it an ideal silent 
reader as well as a work book. Every first 
grade teacher should send for a sample copy 
immediately. 


It may. be placed in the 


all cleverly pictorialized. 
illustrations are included. 


It 











ANNOUNCING 
The GRADE ONE Book of Series 


The family is going on 
picnic. 


Father and brother are 




















MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC ot near 
a v Sister and baby are 

By Garry Cleveland Myers,Ph.D. and Caroline Elizabeth Myers Boing to play. 
A play pom. - wane ge a fourth, of more and less, and No. 2157 No. 2157 
wor an silent reading. of addition and subtraction, F 
Practically every word and } lel gs PLAYWAY SERIES—Each set in 
phrase is_ pictured. The Grade One, 48 pages, per copy $0.48 above Several of the corde foen cards as illustrated 
child learns while he plays. Grade Two, 128 pages, per copy 0.60 houette pictures ‘te iitustrate at iy XH a on 
As he smiles and chuckles, Grade Three, 128 pages, per copy 0.60 printed in large, clear type on the dius Gale i can 
counts, draws and col- Grade Four, 128 pages, per copy 0.60 set. After studying these cards children may be en- 
ors, he acquires the number Grade Five bin wemeuntlien couraged to dramatization and oral composition as 
concepts up to 20, the Grade Six es suggested. 
meaning of first, second, (Discount to School Boards) ne rh as Daze of the Week. 


7— Our Family No. 

















Be sure to See BOOTH 197 
at the N. E. A. Convention in Boston 









2168—Toby's and Tory’s Vaca- 
tion. No. 2160-——The Three 
Bears. No. 2161-——-The Three 
Pigs. Price, per set............ 0.60 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOU.- 
ETTES—No. 2008. Grades 1 


82 Silhouettes on cards 





ACTION WORD PICTURE. For 
teaching the meaning of the print- 
ed word in first grade by means of 
illustrated posters to be used at 
the desk or for wall decoration. 24 
child illustrations of “March,” 
“Run,” “Jump,” ‘‘Flower,”’ etc., 
are printed in silhouette on 9 x 12 
inch cards, with word in very large 
script below the picture. ixcep- 
tional value of this set shown in 
fact that many teachers have for- 
merly paid 2 per picture, hand 
made. We now produce these post- 

















ers in quantity, and therefore offer 
———, extreme 
0°. 


reduction in 


No, 2102 2102—Per set $0.50 


price. 
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i 
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~ No. 2181 
183 


THOUGHT NUMBER QUESTIONS—No. 2183. 
For 1A Grade. Eight cards with pictures of ani- 
mals arranged singly and in groups with questions 
concerning them. Answers at bottom to be cut apart 
and arranged in proper places............-.-.+.+---+« $0.60 
PROBLEMS IN NUMBER WORK—No. 2181. For 
First Grade. Each of the sixteen 6 x 9 inch cards in 








this set furnish two illustrated exercises, a total of 
number re- 
to different 

$0.40 


32 separate number problems, teachin 
lationships from one to ten as appli 
objects. Each 


cus, 
pems0’ pencils. 





Are You PREMIUM NO. G—Declaration of Independence, original 
script. 50 pencils. 4 

» to your PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Pantograph. 60 cils. 
PREMIUM WO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 ft. 100 pencils. 






id mail # 


Send coupon for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums. 











om — Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc. 
Tos, 
ork. C] New Teachers Catalog (FREE) 
gle’ Th [] Illus. Circular of Harter’s Work austen eum 
[] Sample of New Self-Teaching Flash Cards 
In. Order Harter Seat Work and Work Books from The © Sample of New SelfTeaching Flash Cu 
nding Enclosed find ec for Work Book in 
wie) H A R j E R For Grade (Returnable if desired) 
en Name. 
bd Sar 
School Supply Company, 2048 E. 71 St., Cleveland, Ohio —_ 
Address 











9 x 12 inches with rhymes printed 
opposite each silhouette, to be ar- 
ranged in proper sequence by 
pupil, 

Price, per set 
























































No. 2008 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC py 
Another new idea for i} 
primary number seat () 
work. Colored cards with | { 
various simple addition, Ita)! 
subtraction, multiplication ru 
and division combinations I 
with learning cards to ac- (2 IW BB 
company each. These ANOMAMI®) 
— sets are self supervised COU 
= and self-checking. No. 2036 
~ ' \ No. 6—Slient cher of Addition 
mis SOG No. 2027—Addition Facts below 10 
No. 2—Silent Teacher of act 
No. 3 ' t Teact.er of Multiplication 
HARTER SILENT TEACHER SERIES. Vocab- t Teacher of Division 
ulary Buliding. For Grades 1 and 2. Each set im | Pricd, Pet Bb ~-..-+-----sseeseversvssrrssnenannnanvnns ~«-e9.60 


this series consists of six pairs of learning and testing 
cards, size 9 x 11 inches, printed with words and pic- 
tures of objects and actions familiar to every child. 
By studying the learning card, the pupil associates 
the printed word with its appropriate meaning. After 





SILENT READING PiIO- 
TURES To Color. A set of 
16 pictures of small animals, 


with a silent —— story 
containing coloring instruc- 








becoming very familiar with the words on the learn- tions for each animal, Size 
ing card, he turns to the test card, sorts out and x9 inches. Complete set 
wee the correct cut-out dise under each picture. contains 360 prints, nt - 
When the last disc has been placed, he again refers to material for ten lessons in 
the learning card, compares it with the discs he has class of 16 pupils or five 
placed, and then, corrects any errors he may have ! jessons in class of 32 pupils. 


made. 

Frequent references to the Kircher, Thorndike and 
Packer word lists has been made in the building of 
these sets. 


No. 2004—-Per Set..§0.50 
RIDDLES TO READ AND 





DRAW. For 2nd and 3rd Grades 

No. 2028—126 Illustrated nouns. Per set....$0.60 A set of 32 cards, 6x9 inches. 
No. 2145—108 Illustrated action words. Per Each card contains one riddle 
— sat —— 0.60 based on interesting facts famil- 


jar to the pupil. He is to read it 
and then draw the answer. In 
some cases he is to color his draw- 
ings The riddles are so written 
as to maintain the reader's curi- 
osity until the last sentence has 


No. 2146—108 Illustrated nouns. Per set.... 0.60 
No. 2147—108 illustrated nouns. Per set... 0.60 


MY WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HiSs- 
TORY—By Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace Mc- 














Nealy. 
——E = been read. Wo. 2069-——Per Sot 
a ee $0.48 i, TR euisiadpnengneteeenns. Se 





SUPPLY CO., 
MAIL THIS 7972 7ii a Cleveland, Oko. 
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Reynolds 


Age of Innocence 


Reproductions of the 
World’sGreat Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 


3x3%. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 


For 25 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 of 
Washington, Lincoln, 
etc. or for 25 Art Sub- 
jects, or 25 for Chil- 
dren. Size 5%x8. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln, each on paper 22x28, or 
$1.25 for either one, or for Age of Innocence and the Angelus 


‘The Perry Pictures 





Malden, Mass. 


artistic effectiveness and are 


ERRY PICTURES were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School of 
Perry Pictures, developed out of a teacher’s 
knowledge and need, are now famous the world over. 
PERRY PICTURES, regardless of size or price, are faithful 
reproductions of the original subject through processes of 
recognized by 


everywhere as of invaluable assistance in classroom work. 


instructors 


THE 


George Washington 


Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 








PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 


22x28 inches, including 
the margin. 





A State Superintendent Writes: 

They have been admirably selected . 
can render, 
illustrated compositions, 


drawing, and so on. 
preme service 
ing the artistic sense. . . . 
the schools and the children. 





- I think of many services they 
as delightful themes for language exercises, as material for 
as a means of promoting acquaintance with 
authors and artists, as examples to illume instruction by the teacher of 
All such incidental uses are tributary to their su- 
that of kindling an interest in good pictures and awaken- 
think you are doing a genuine service—to 


$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 


Hand Colored, same 
size. $3.00 for two; 
$2.00 for one. 


“We are delighted with 
your Hand Colored Arto- 








CATALOGUES 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘he Perry Pictures © cox 1s, Malden, Mass. 


types. The Dance of the 
Nymphs is especially beau- 
tiful. We have compared 
your “U, S. Carbons” with 
other prints and have 
found them superior, They 
are unequalled in school- 
room decoration,” 


















HOME OFFICE 
AND FACTORIES 








8 otter Wax 


&S 


477 HAYES AVENUE 
Ui Fett” SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 


92 Years of Faithful Service 
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aX Brings You 


a Crayons 
necify Prang Crayonex’ 


THE BETTER WAX CRAYON IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 
THE AMERICAN (?) GRAYON COMPANY | 
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KOD AK ERS—Bxia Trial Offer. 


Roll developed and 


six prints, one hand-tinted, 25c. 


30c. Falls Foto Finishers, Dept. C, Glens Falls, N.Y. 





8x10 enlargement 





Roancke Photo’Finishing Co., 8-8 Bell 


h $1 regular 
men 


-finishing wort 
‘or yee. vue > ts 
ints any size for 50c, 
ves, Overnight service. Ne’ Bargain 
Bhost FREE” Write for 





iw 
it today. 
Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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ENGLE’'S “STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET follows strictly the National STANDARD ALPHABET, 
designed and recommended by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS, Printed on best 
quality bristol, Capitals 8 inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. Takes 16‘¢ feet of space. Useful and 


Ornamental in any Graded or Ungraded School, 
— Order, Express Order, or CERTIFIED check for sample set, at following POSTPAID Prices. 


Combination Script and Roman with Figures. Complete a eer a 
Script Alphabet and Figures - = $1.00. oman Alphabet and Figures 
J.L. ENGLE, “*The Map Man”, Box 941, B 


SPECIAL PRICES on large school orders. NO 


iy - 78 s 
EAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


FREE SAMPLES. 


e $1.50 
cent 








CRAMS 
U.S.MAP 


aia 


HISTORICAL 
CALENDAR 


ror 


1928 








A valuable office reference map and calendar for Superintendents 


and teachers, Contains U. S. map in four colors; 


Red-letter dates in American History; and Declaration of Inde- 
ndence, reproducing original signatures, First time this exceed- 


30c 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


gly useful combination has been offered. 


Complete map and calendar 25x38 inches. Map 
alone, 24x16 inches. Mounted, top and bottom, 
for wall hanging. Sent postpaid for 30 cents. 
Map alone normally sells for higher price. 
Use the coupon, 


33 E. Georgia Street, 


1928 calendar ; 





Enclosed find 30 cents (stamps or currency.) 


postpaid copy of your 1928 Map and Historical Calendar, 


Please send 
N.1. 











tion, University of Minnesota, pre- 
siding. 

Group 2, Variations Found in Second- 
ary School Curriculums — John J. 
Maddox, superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis, Mo., presiding. 

Group 3, Differentiating and Expand- 
ing the Secondary School Curricu- 
lums—Thomas R. Cole, superintend- 
ent of schools, Seattle, Wash., pre- 
siding. 

Group 4, Counseling and Guidance for 
Adolescent Boys and Girls—George 
N. Child, superintendent of schools, 
Salt Lake City, presiding. 

Group 5, Curriculum Problems of the 
Small High School—A. T. Allen, state 
superintendent of schools, Raleigh, 
N. C., presiding. 

Group 6, The Senior High School 
Teacher—E. B. Cauthorn, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Dallas, 
Texas, presiding. 

Group 7, The Junior College — R. J. 
Leonard, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, presiding. 

Group 8, The School and Social Agen- 
cies—Nicholas Bauer, superintend- 
ent of schools, New Orleans, La., 
presiding. 

Group 9, Adapting Elementary Schools 
to Individual Differences of Pupils— 
R. G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, presiding. 

Group 10, Group and Creative Activ- 
ities in Education—Charles S. Meek, 
superintendent of schools, Toledo, 
Ohio, presiding. 

Group 11, Better Understanding of 
Creative Activities: from Both Ad- 
ministrative and Classroom Proced- 
ure (joint meeting with National 
Council of Primary Education and 
National Council of Kindergarten 
Supervisors and Training Teachers) 
—Lucy Gage, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, presiding. 

Group 12, Music Education—Peter W. 
Dykema, professor of music educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, presiding. 

Group 13, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion—D. J. Kelly, superintendent of 
schools, Binghamton, N. Y., presid- 
ing. 


MonpbayY, FEBRUARY 27, 7:30 P. M. 


Address—W. H. P. Faunce, president 
of Brown University. 

The Inter-American Ideals — Thomas 
E. Benner, president of University 
of Porto Rico, Rio Piedras. 

Master Film—Progressive Education 
in American Schools. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 9:00 A. M. 
Financing Public Education 


Progressive Tendencies with Respect 
to Sources of School Revenues— 


| 
























February 19y§Februa! 


Fletcher Harper Swift, professor y 
education, University of California 
Berkeley. 

The Equalizing Principle in 
School Support — Albert S. 
state ‘%) ° Semmes of schools, Bal & 
timore, Md. 

Efficiency in -; _o of Scho 
Moneys—Fred M. Hunter, superip. 
tendent of schools, Oakland, Calif, 

Reports of Committees: 

Commission on the Curriculuy— 
Edwin C. Broome, superinteng. 
ent of schools, Philadelphia, Py, 

Commission on Articulation of Ed. 
ucational Units — Herbert g 
Weet, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Commission on Supervision — Aj. 
bert S. Cook, state superintenj. 
ent of schools, Baltimore, Md, 

Financing Educational Research 
Randall J. Condon, superinten. 
ent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Auditing Committee — David 4 
Ward, superintendent of schools, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Executive Committee — M, ¢ 
Clark, superintendent of schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Nomination of Officers. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 2:00 P, y, 
Administrative Units 


The Department will meet this after. 
noon in administrative sections as fo- 
lows: 

Section 1, State Departments of Edu. 





cation—Ernest W. Butterfield, state} Size, 18: 
commissioner of education, Concord, 
N. H., presiding. Topic: Making th §| —— 
Schools Public Schools. 

Section 2, County Superintendents — 
Kate V. Wofford, county superin-§) United 
tendent of schools, Laurens, §. ¢, High G 
presiding. Topic: Equal Opportv- Cont 


nity for the Country Child. 
Section 3, Superintendents in Cities 
with Population Below 10,000—Phil- 
ip H. Kimball, superintendent of 
schools, Brunswick, Me., presiding. 
Topics: Keeping the People Ip 
formed, Improvement of Teachers in 
Service, and Adapting Courses of 
Study and Programs in Education t 


THI 








the Smaller Communities. re 

Section 4, Superintendents of Citis# 04). 
with Population 10,000 to 100,000-§ in J 
S. E. Weber, superintendent of Va 
schools, Charleston, W. Va., presid- Should S 
ing. Topic: Appropriate Forms of pp 
Publicity for Promoting the Best I- Py 
terests of City School Systems. _ 

Section 5, Superintendents of Cities Vows: 
with Population from 100,000 t ‘ 
250,000 — Carroll R. Reed, superit The . 
tendent of schools, Bridgeport, Conn, 
presiding. Topic: Supplementary By. ;, ; 
Education. 


Section 6, Superintendents of Cities 
with Population 250,000 and Over— 
David E. Weglein, superintendent o 
schools, Baltimore, Md., presiding 
Topic: The Improvement of Teach 
ers in Service. é 

Section 7, For City Assistant and Dit 
trict Superintendents—F. M. Under. 
wood, district superintendent © 
schools, St. Louis, Mo., presiding 
Topic: The Job of the City Assis 
ant or District Superintendent. 

Section 8, Business Managers—H. 
Mills, business manager, Housto 
Public Schools, Houston, Texas, prt 


siding. Topic: Some Administ 
tive Problems Relating to Scho 
Supplies. 


Section 9, Joint Meeting of Educatior 
al Research Association and the Ne 
tional Society of College Teachers 
Education—John K. Norton, director 
of research, National Education 4* 
sociation, presiding. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 7:30 P. ™ 


Joint Meeting with the Department of 
Secondary School Principals 


Supervision in the Secondary Schoo 


Statement of the Problem and ° 
Viewpoint of the Principal—F. » 
Bacon, president of Department © 
Secondary School Principals, prine 
pal of Newton High School, Newton 
ville, Mass. j 

From the Standpoint of the Super En 
tendent—John J. Maddox, supée™ c 








tendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo 
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Size, 18x22 in. U. S. Frigate 


ANTIQUE GOLD TONED 


**OLD IRONSIDES’’ by Gordon Grant 






Constitution—Launched 1797 
BLUE FRAME— Reproduced in Full Colors 


Glass, 16x20 in. 


this purpose. 


of the Picture. 


SPECIAL CLUB OFFER 


Five Gross Pencils. 


tures free of all cost. 





Genuine S 





“THE SCHOOL PREMIUM PENCIL HOUSE” 


United States Flags, Large Framed Pictures of Noted Men, Historical or Religious Subjects, 
High Grade Phonographs, Red Cross First Aid Cabinets, Large Size Pencil Sharpeners, 
ding Foot Balls, Base Balls, Basket and Volley 


quipment, etc. given to Schools absolutely FREE for our pencil sales ! 
Send for a large illustrated folder giving full information—FREE 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


s and other Playground 


ture Fund” 


Patriotic Picture. 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Six Pictures (packed in Sin- 
gle Case, by Prepaid Ex- ur. Bs 
press) for the Sale of only 


This is an exceptional 
opportunity for your school 
to secure one of these Pic- 


Pencils will be suitably 
inscribed “Sold for the Pic- 
when so or- 
dered at no additional cost. 

The campaign has started; 


be the first School in your 
town or city to display this 


SAVE “OLD IRONSIDES” 


“OLD IRONSIDES”’ saved the Nation; 


now let us save her! 


A patriotic movement that permits you to secure this 
Famous Picture free of cost 


4} ROUGH a special arrangement we are offering for the sale 
of only ONE GROSS of Pencils a Beautiful 16x20 inch 
Framed Color Reproduction of the Famous Painting of “OLD 
IRONSIDES” by Gordon Grant. The United States Navy De- 
partment is distributing three million of these pictures, the proceeds 
being used to restore this historic warship. 
centage of the cost of each Picture to the Navy Department for 
Each Pic- 
ture is mounted with Glass 
Front in a Beautiful Blue 
and Gold Frame to har- 
monize with the coloring 


We pay a certain per- 


ADMIRAL ANDREWS THANKS YOU 


SAVE 
‘OLD IRONSIDES’ 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
NAVY TARO BOSTON mass 


te Aten Pte Aeteeen UR Chee 


1927 








August 31, 


6. Osborne 

The Osborne Specialty Company 
36-38-40 Main Street 

Camden, Wen York 


Mr dear Mr. Ceborne: 


T take this opportunity of expressing the 
appreciation of the National Gave "Old Ironsides” 
Committee to the Osborne Specialty Company for 
their cooperation in the nation-wide patriotic drive 
to raise ie for rebuilding the famous frigate 
Constitution. 

Work along the lines which you are following 
ie proving invaluable in keeping before the public 
the motive behind thie campaign, in soliciting the 
aid of every patriotic citisen in crowning this 
enterprise with the success it justly deserves. 


Our ul te desire is to place « copy of 
Gordon Grant's Diinting in every American home; your 
continued cooperation and interest will be a decided 
belp to us in attaining thie end. 

Please extend my personel thanks to your 
many customers for the work they are doing, indirect 
though it may seem, in aaking this campaign « success. 


Gincerely yours, 


Philt rews 
Rear Remiral, U6. Bavy 


rae “Old Nrermdes” saved the Natmmy come bet me wane Hen, 

















From the Standpoint of the Teacher— | 
Cornelia Adair, president of the Na- 
tinal Education Association, teach- 
: in Junior High School, Richmond, 
a, 

Should Supervision be Made Scientific? 
—Charles H. Judd, director of school 
of education, University of Chicago. 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 9:00 A. M. 


The Profession of Educational 
Administration 


ucation—James R. Angell, president 
of Yale University. 

The State University, Its Relation to 
Public Education — Lotus D. Coff- 
man, president of University of 
Minnesota. 

The Relation of the Public Schools to 
Higher Education—Susan M. Dor- 
sey, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


THURSDAY, MaARcH 1, 2:00 P. M. 


What is the Work of pe Ses Report of the Committee on Resolu- 


ent of Schools?—W. 
professor of education, 
of Chicago. | 
Qualifications of the Professional 
Superintendent of Schools—John H. | 


Charters, 


Beveridge, superintendent of schools, | 


Omaha, Nebr. 
The Relation of the Superintendent of | 
Schools to Lay Control—E. C. Hart- 
well, superintendent of schools, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
¢ Professional Training of School 
xecutives—George D. Strayer, pro- 
fessor of educational administration, 
_ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 
te Training of Superintendents of 
ls While in Service — A. B. 
Meredith, state commissioner of edu- 
tation, Hartford, Conn. 
lallot Boxes will be open in the Me- 
thanies Building. Votes for Depart- 
ment of Superintendence officers 
may be deposited between 11:00 a. M. 
ind 6:00 P. M. 


Yoxespay, Fesruary 29, 2:00 P. M. 


This afternoon will be reserved for 
departments and for sightseeing. 


VONESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 29 
College dinners. 


Taurspay, Marcu 1, 9:00 A. M. 


le Relation of Higher Education to 
Public Education 





Endowed Institution of Higher 
Education, Its Relation to Public Ed- 


tions. 


University | Education and the State—Stratton D. 


Brooks, president of University of 
Missouri. 


Education and the Nation—William M. | 


Davidson, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Progressive Education in England — 
Beatrice Ensor, director of the New 
Education Fellowship, editor of The 
New Education, London, England. 

The Debt of New England tothe South 
and West—A. E. Winship, editor of 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Business session. 


THuRSDAY, Marcu 1, 7:30 P. M. 


Address and speaker will be anncunced 
later. 


Although it is an undisputed fact 
that important indirect moral values 
result from the teaching of literature, 
history and art, from the socialized reci- 
tation and from student responsibility 
for self-government, yet the present 
situation in this country seems to de- 
mand that in addition to these indirect 
influences, there must be direct moral 
and civic instruction. Those who say 
that morals are too subtle and too in- 
definite to be taught directly or that pu- 
pils cannot understand such problems, 
either have not tried to teach children 
by direct methods, or have not gone 
about the job frankly and with sym- 
pathy for the child’s point of view.— 
Ernest Horn, Iowa State University. 














ag] DESK SET 


= | BOX 


¢ co | OBR 6 See LePage’s 


Craft Book 
See LePage’s 
Craft Book 
(Supplement) 


meres Gift Craft 
0 


See LePage's 
Craft Book 
page 4 


See LePage's 
Craft Book 
page 7 


r the occupational hour 


With many school Dow ng bothering 

t Books are ready 
to help you conduct the occupational 
Containing 48 pages, they il- 


you, LePage’s Cra 


hour. 
lustrate 
handsome 


many attractive 


gifts 
colors and give 


Children find it fascinating. 


land. 


/ 7 
Up 


They 
start making simple articles and grad- 
ually work up to more elaborate ones. 
The first LePage’s Craft Book was 
used as a text book in schools in Eng- 
They are used in this country 
by many government home demonstra- 


tion agents and school teachers. 

LePage’s Craft Books are packed full 
of ideas for gifts that children can 
make, for their own use at home, for 


in home decoration articles, for birthday 
simple, 
practical directions for making them. 
These two books place in your hands 
invaluable ideas for fascinating things 
that can be made in the classroom. 


gifts, etc. 
illustrated 
besides. 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps for 
these two ‘lage’s Craft Books 
Try this new way of making things. Use 
it also in the classroom. ‘Try it yourself 
first. It costs only 10 cents to try. Mail 
the coupon below to us today with 10 
cents in coin or stamps and we will at 
once send you a set of these two books, 

tage paid. Address, LePage’s Craft 
League, 549 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Tear out the coupon now so you won't 
forget it. We supply books for classes in 
quantity at a special price. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


They can make the gifts 


above and many more 





AGE’S 
GLUE 
In Bottles and Tubes 


[E 








SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 
PAGE'S CRAFT LEAGUE, 

549 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for one set of Le Page's 
Craft Books. Please send a set of these two 
books to: 


LE 
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J. 8. LATTA, INC. 
“AlLInG BRICE LEO | 








Latta’ s Book for Teachers 


It is 9x12 inches, has 320 pages 
and weighs two pounds, Contains 
over 200 drawings to trace and 
color, over 50 construction patterns, 
42 paper cutting designs, 60 sewing 
card patterns, over 100 reproduc- 
tion stories, 15 stories for opening 
exercises, etc, It also contains over 
1000 seat work suggestions and 
many other helps for rural and pri- 
mary teachers, Select one premium 
free with each book 
One copy, postpaid...........$1.50 
lwo copies, postpaid......... $2.20 


Paper, Stars, Etc. 


Construction Paper, 50. sheets 
Y12 inches, assorted colors. .27¢ 
Same as above, light weight... .17 
Manila drawing, 250 shts., 9x12. 32c 
White drawing, 250 shts., 9x12 $9¢ 
Oak tag, 50 sheets..42¢ 
White writing, ruled, 
8x10%, 500 shts.95c 
100 gold stars.....10c 
100 paper fast’nrs. 4c 
Colored chalk, doz.25¢ 





J.S.LATTA, 





ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE 


Helps for [Teachers Free! 


Order from this advertisement and select one number free 


with every $1.00 purchase. Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
Catalog and order from it. We buy supplies from over 60 
different concerns, We charge the same price others charge 


and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchase. 
FREE!—Numbers 22 to 61 inclusive—FREE! 


No, 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size..... 20c 
No, 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens...... 10¢ 
No, 24—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolroom, . . 15c 
No. 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size.....20c 
No, 26—1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork. 30c 
No. 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades... .20c 
No. 28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9..15c¢ 
No. 20—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches oe ISE 
No, 30—16 common birds to color. .15¢ - . 
No, 31—Name four blackboard bor- 

der stencils, each 6c, value....... 24c 
No. 32—Name two large blackboard / 

calendar stencils, each I2c....... 24c | 
No. 33—Name two large blackboard 

map stencils, each 10c...........2 Oc 
No, 34—Three 5c lead pencils for..12¢ 
No, 35—Fifty assorted drawings to 

color, for primary children.......20c 
No. 36—25 outline maps, 8Y xl 





inches, continents and U, S, asstd 20c 
No, 37——-50 popular pictures for language, 2%4x3 inches. 
No, 38—42 paper cutting designs, 5x8 inches, assorted. 







No, 79—Pint good ink, powder... .20c 
No, 40—Carbon paper, 2 sheets.,.24¢ 
No. 41—12 sheets good white trac- 

ing paper, 17x22 inches........20c 
No, 42—IIlustrated number cards. .20c 
No. 43—Seatwork language cards..24c 
No. 44—Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for grades..... he 
No, 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards............ 20¢ 
No. 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print.....20c 
No. 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print...20c 
No. 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches high........ c 
No, 49—Toy money, bills and coins, over $500.00...... 25¢ 


No. 50—Alphabets and figures to paste, | inch, 2000 for 30c 


No. 51—IIustrated language cards for seatwork, 96 for. .25c 
No. 52—16 manual training exercises in woodwork......25c 
No, 53—Pa iper pin flags of U. S., size Ix2 inches, 15 for. .15¢ 
No. 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9... 30c 
No. 55—16 pioneer story drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15c¢ 
No. 56—Outline map of U. S., 24x36, showing states....15¢ 
No. 57—Outline of N. Am., 24x36, showing states...... l5¢ 
No, 58—Outline of S. Am., 24x36, showing divisions.....15c 
No, 59—Outline of Europe, 24x36, showing divisions... ..15¢ 
No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions...... 15c 
No. 61—Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions....15c 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN U. S. A. 
ASK FOR LATTA’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG 


( West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
t- 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
(1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Inc. ! 











EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 





Large Full-Color Pictures, Complete Study Material, Miniature Pictures in Black and 


White. All Arranged in an Attractive Portfolio as Described Below. 


The Instructor Picture Study Portfolio 

















8 LARGE FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


One each of the eight famous paintings illustrated above, each on a separate 


sheet of heavy plate paper, size 9% 
Age of Innocence—Reynolds 


By the River—Lerolle 


Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 





———— 


) pupils. 


folder of 


story of the 
artist, 








questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown at the right. 


The eight folders 
large full color pictures, miniature 
pictures in black and white, and study 
material are ali enclosed in a handsome portfolio of 
extra heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 


x 12% inches. The titles are: 


The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


——/T\With each large full color picture are 48 miniature half-tone repro- 
ductions of it on sheets 9% x 12% inches as shown at the left. 
miniatures, of which there are 384 in all, are for distribution to the 
(Size of each miniature 2x2% inches.) 


These 


Each large full color picture with its 48 miniatures is enclosed in a 
heavy art 
10x13 inches, 
pages of this folder are printed the 


paper, size 
and on the inside 


picture, story of the 


containing the 

















[Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid | 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


pe We can also furnish FULL COLOR miniatures of any of the pictures 
listed above, size 3\{ x4 inches, at the prices quoted on page 28. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: 


San Francisco, Cal. 











The Left-Handed Child 


Attempts to correct left-handedness 
in children may result tragically, warns 
Dr. Frank oward Richardson in 
Hygeia. Among the results of such 
attempts, one of the commonest and 
most difficult to overcome is stuttering. 

A certain degree of ambidexterity 
(equally free use of left and right 
hands) is not uncommon in small chil- 
dren, and it is quite safe in such cases 
for the mother to induce the child to 
use his right hand. With writing and 
the handling of table implements this 
is particularly desirable. By appeal- 
ing to the child’s natural desire to ex- 
cel, telling him that it is fun to be able 
to do things with either hand that most 
people can do with only one, it may be 
easy to train him to use either hand. 

However, if attempts to use the right 
hand produce fatigue, irritability or 
other nervous manifestations, they 
should be discontinued at once. 


Illiteracy in the United States 


The United States, the richest coun- 
try in the world, is among the most il- 
literate. Six out of every hundred 
Americans over ten years of age are 
unable to read or write their names. 


We have more illiterates than 
France, England, Wales, Scotland, 
Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, Swit- 


zerland, Denmark or Germany. 

France has five illiterates per hun- 
dred population, England and Wales 
two, Germany and Denmark each have 
two per thousand. 

Our five million adult illiterates are 
just about equal in number to the total 
population of Australia. 

The National Government has just 
completed a fiscal year with a surplus 
of six hundred million dollars. 

Every year we spend tens of millions 
of dollars to eradicate corn borers and 
hog cholera. 

All we can spare for the tiny federal 
bureau of education is $220,000. 

Uncle Sam ought to use some of his 
spare millions to help eradicate igno- 
rance. In charge of that job there 
ought to be a Secretary of Education 
in the President’s Cabinet at Wash- 
ington.—Seattle Post. 


“After the Rain” 


With a view to making soap and 
water seem something besides a hate- 
ful combination devised by adults sole- 
ly for the discomfiture of children, this 
little book tells interestingly the clean- 
liness customs in other lands. In each 
story relating to a particular country, 
there are child characters and others 
whose everyday life we glimpse, with 
just enough stress on methods of bath- 
ing and laundering to give point to the 
tale. France, Japan, Italy, England, 
Poland, Finland, Africa, and Holland 
are represented. There are sidelights 
on history and many a touch showing 
manners and customs that seem strange 
enough to an American, but are taken 
for granted by the people to whom they 
are familiar. There are occasional 
verses and attractive colored illustra- 
tions. The book is intended especially 
for reading in third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. It should prove a valuable ally 
of the teacher in her efforts to promote 
the habit of cleanliness. Dr. Winslow’s 
appreciative introduction notes the in- 
sight and charm with which Miss 
Hallock has set forth the characteristic 
virtues of various nations and peoples. 
She helps one to realize, he says, “that 
the children of all mankind, in differ- 
ent dress and through the medium of 
different customs, are seeking the same 
common ends and that the ideal of 
cleanliness is one of the most funda- 
mental of those ends.” A limited num- 
ber of copies of After the Rain will be 
oa free for school use. Address 

ool Department, Cleanliness Insti- 
ome 45 East 17th Street, New York 
ity 


Let every man be occupied, and occu- 
pied in the highest employment of 
which his nature is capable, and die 
with the consciousness that he has 
done his best.—Sydney Smith. 
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Your photo should accompany togethe: 

every application for a position! ature tl 

All school boards demand it! Large photos pupils 

are unwieldy as well as expensive ; 80 just rom m 
send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) 

with check or money order for $1.50 and we [jm (eacher: 

will send you postpaid, 25 reproduction, jm ‘ars 0! 

24% x34. Original returned unharmed, {i dren w 
Mailed same day received. Beready! Order 

Today! DET 

FULTZ STUDIOS and in 

3039 Prospect Ave. chid as 

im beautifi 

modera’ 

it easy 

Children of all ages can play my 


SONG-O-PHONE f§ »i 
Form a Pupils Bend T 


Pupile 3 need not be musicians to play the ng. New Y 
O-PHONE, They play iamee het stu ay and Me 
—no prac ey can hum a tune 
orchestral effects can be produced with these de rtn 
wonder instruments. Hundreds ‘of successful pa 

upil bands, playing SONG-O-PHONES en- direct f 
irely attest 4 the popularity of these ey ~4 


played corne 
gies, ete. The children will enjoy it—you will 
ind it an euzcotent , enone of develo; pag tele 









musical se P w to form a 

PHONE nelle | dn | tor the Holida s. Write 
for catalog of SONG-O-PHON today— 
inexpensive—70 cents to $5.00. 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N, Brooklyn,N.Y. 














Catalog School 
Slides 

Contains listing of 44,000 Bar 

cational slides including Scient 

Geography, Literature, Travel, 

Tgarten, etc. 
Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
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“One Cycle” Geography 

Course by Ridgley and others, for the eleme 
tary school. Five books to cover the course. 
Nature Study-Health Education 
Series for 4th, 6th, and 6th grades, by 
Jean Patterson. 

Ideal Music Series for the first six eré® _ 
by F. W. Westhoff. os 1" 
Ask for catalogue with descriptions and Pp! Room 
of the above and our other publications. Pt book] 




















McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, pupil. 
tecto 

LITERARY ASSISTANCE om 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to" Name 


any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines 0 r 
each. Debate outlines ciematine oS negative 
both $2.00; complete discussions per rn" 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, doth Oe 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, 





Addr. 
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DETECT() 


teaches 


iHEALTH! 


T costs you nothing—yet you will 

prize this Class-Room Weight Rec- 
ord, for it offers valuable aid in teach- 
ing habits of health. Children easily 
learn the importance of normal weight, 
and more and more modern class-rooms 
are installing DETECTO, the preferred 
personal scale, as a practical aid to pu- 
pil’ physical condition. 


We will send you the chart FREE, 
together with weight and health liter- 
ature that will be helpful both to your 
pupils and to yourself. Use this class- 
rom material in your own way—many 
teachers find it effective to award gold 
stars or some other incentive to chil- 
dren who gain consistently. 


DETECTO comes in three models 
and in rich tints of blue, green, or or- 
chid as well as in standard white. It is 
im leautiful, sturdy, and portable. The 
moderate prices, as low as $11.85, make 
iteasy for any school or class to buy 
this wonderful little scale that weighs 
up to 300 lbs., is built to last a lifetime 
ind guaranteed for five years. DE- 
TECTO is certified and approved by the 
New York State Bureau of Weights 
ind Measures. Obtainable at most good 
department and hardware stores, or 
direct from the makers. 


A Little Note 
About Yourself: 


Can you depend on 
your continued good 
health week after 
week? A daily check- 
up on DETECTO takes 
but a second and in- 
stantly reveals any un- 
due gain or loss that 
demands attention. 
Write for Free booklet 
to-day. 


DETECTO JR.—$11.85 
(East of the Mississippi) 


DETECTO ACE-$15.00 
DETECTO ROYAL-— $18.75 








MAIL THE COUPON! 
Mark the Literature You Want. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me one Class- 
m Weight Record for my class; also 
klets on Diet and Health for........ 

Pupils. I am also interested in a De- 

tecto for my own home use. DO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Eleven Commandments 


I. Thou shalt have other interests 
besides thy schoolroom. 

II. Thou shalt not try to make of thy 
children little images, for they are a 
live little bunch, visiting the wriggling 
of their captivity upon you, their teach- 
er, unto the last weary moment of the 


a]| day; and showing interest and co-op- 


eration unto those who can give them 


}' reasonable freedom in working. 


III. Thou shalt not scream the 


| names of thy children in irritation, for 


they will not hold thee in respect if 


| thou screamest their names in vain. 


| United States 


IV. Remember the last day of the 
week, to keep it happy. 

Humor the feelings of thy chil- 
dren that their good will may speak 
well for thee in the little domain over 
which thou rulest. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill one breath 
of stirring endeavor in the heart of a 
little child. 

VII. Thou shalt not allow any un- 
kindness of speech or action to enter 
the door of thy room. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal for the 
drudgery of many “papers” the pre- 
cious hours that should be given to 
recreation, that thy strength and hap- 
piness may appear unto all that come 
within thy presence. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear witness to 
too many “schemes of work,” for much 
scattered effort is a weariness to the 
soul and a stumbling block to weary 
fingers. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s room, nor her children, nor her 
manner, nor her system, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s, but work out 
thine own salvation with fear and 
trembling—only don’t let anyone know 
about the fear and trembling. 

XI. Thou shalt laugh — when it 
rains, and wee, woolly ones muddy the 


-floor, when it blows and doors bang, 


when little angels conceal their wings, 
and wriggle, when Tommy spills ink 
and Mary flops a tray of trailing let- 
ters; when visitors appear at the pre- 
cise moment when all small heads have 
forgotten everything you thought they 
knew. 

And again I say unto you, laugh, for 
upon these commandments hang all the 
law and the profits in thy schoolroom. 
—Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s 
Chronicle (London). 


Aid to School Health Program 


Parents may help promote a school 
health program in the following defi- 
nite ways, says Florence A. Sherman 
in the January Hygeia. 

1. By teaching children good health 
habits. 

2. By being about 
health in the home. 

3. By having each member of the 
family examined once a year. 

4. By keeping children 
physical condition. 

5. By having defects corrected when 
the doctor finds them. 

6. By permitting the school doctor 
to make a thorough examination. 

7. By seeing that a good school doc- 
tor is chosen. 

8. By being interested in the teach- 


enthusiastic 


in good 


er. 
9. By providing sanitary school 
equipment. 
10. By making the healthfulness of 
the school a civic project, possibly mak- 
ing it a health center. 


material issued by the 
Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., includes a posture 
model, a series of photographic cut- 
outs illustrating good and bad posture 
of boys and girls in the schoolroom, on 
the basketball court and the football 
field, and at home, each attitude being 
described by an appropriate two-line 
rhyme. A new set of “Posture Panels” 
shows graphically the relation between 
posture and age, posture and sex, pos- 
ture and type of build, posture and nu- 
trition, and the change in posture ef- 
fected by training during one school 
year, and also the effect on posture of 


Posture 


















change in nutrition. 








A wealth of new 
Victor material for 


ready ! 


raphy section. 





haven’t yet the records! 


children eager. 
single 75¢ record. 


oe) 


or want to have. 


state supervisors. 





| Victor dealer. 
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To help teach patriotism 
in February 


The Origins of Yankee Doodle (Rev- 
olution days) and Disxie (Civil War 
days)—By Victor BAND. No. 20166 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free (Hopkinson) (Washington’s 
favorite song) — By LAMBERT 
Ps rscnescicemnscncnenssenenna No. 4010 
Don Juan Minuet (the Colonial 
dance of Washington’s time)........ 

sichnegeabibaamianiiimamaeneaal No. 20440 
Song of Drums (a record with real 
drums!)—Tue Banp (Hilty)........ 
sscitatinitaiiatlita cette siliiesiisiialiiaaed No. 21045 
The Big Drum (Seely) with Hur- 
rah for the Flag (Howilston)...... 


sini chiisthshaealce iliac No. 20743 
Negro Spirituals (of Lincoln’s 
si cisdenntinncinicismisbeeninues No. 20843 


But you will want the records! 
phonic (new ones all the time). 
instrumental music, accompaniments for group 
singing, folk dances, spirituals, records like flames 
in illuminating this lesson, and that—in making the 
Sometimes 6 to 8 selections on a 


Then there are the bright colored charts. 
reproductions of every instrument of the orchestra, 
including the bassoon. In their true gold and silver. 
These let the children see what they hear. 
bit of education that lifts classwork in the eyes of 


your second semester 


The new Orthophonic Educational Catalog is now 
Brimful of records grouped as to subjects 
you teach, grouped as to grades. 
thophonic except a few foreign ones in the Geog- 
With bright bits of inspiring hints 
| 2s to how to use these records in class. Just looking 
these pages over gives you ideas—even if you 
Free catalog on request. 


Every record Or- 


New and Ortho- 
Songs, rhythms, 


Also, just off the press is the new revised “What We 
Hear in Music’”—the splendid text by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner (Mrs. Marx Obendorfer). 
brilliance on every Orthophonic Record you have, 
630 record illustrations. 


This throws a 


Life-size 


A fresh 


And there’s the New School Orthophonic Victrola. 
Portable; with locks; with a shelf that lifts into a 
desk. With beautiful Italian cabinet, and that clear 
trueness of tone possible only with “matched im- 
pedance.” List price $175. Write us, or visit your 


Superintendents and 
Teachers 


When you attend the meeting 
of the National Education 
Association — Department of 
Superintendence in Boston, 
February 25th to March Ist, 
by all means visit the Victor 
Exhibit Booth 143, in the 
Mechanics Bldg., to see the 
new instruments and hear 
some of the splendid new 
records. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, & CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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FREE PREMIUMS AND SPECIAL PRICES ON “SUPERFINE” PENCILS THIS MONTH ONLY 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


FANCY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25¢; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 13¢ A BOX. 


FANCY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35¢; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 20¢ A BOX. 


FANCY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50¢; 
10 BOXES OR MORE, 35¢ A BOX. 


NAMES IN GOLD, ONE NAME TO A BOX. 





SCHOOL NAME PENCILS 

FREE with each gross of “SUPERFINE” School Name Pencils 
your choice of the following highest grade premiums: 

No. 1. 14 Kt. Solid Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen, Ladies’ or 

Gents’ style. 

No. 2. 5 Ft., 6 Ft., or 8 Ft. U. S. Flag (sewed stripes). 

No. 3. Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener. 

No. 4. 2 Silver Pencils, Ladies’ or Gents’ style. 
Your SCHOOL NAME or any short inscription engraved on the pen- 
cils in Gold. Pencils will be sent without any engraving if you desire. 
Special price for one gross of “SUPERFINE” pencils and any 
premium FREE only, $3.75. 
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“SUPERFINE” pencils are hexagon shaped 5¢ pencils. 
or break, have polished brass tips with red Para rubber erasers, and come in any or assorted enameled bright colors: red, blue, 


green, yellow, lavender, purple and gray. 
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So nd fe GLERS, sey . at 
They contain a special No. 2 soft, smooth firm lead that will not scratch 


“SUPERFINE” pencils are sold only by The Dayton Pencil Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Our SCHOOL NAME PENCILS may be sold to your pupils 2 for 5¢ or 3 for 10¢ and your premium is FREE. 
Our INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS may be used for prizes, awards and for closing day exercises. 
INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS solve the LOST PENCIL PROBLEM. Teachers may take orders from their pupils for them. 
HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of the paper; write or print names in a row down the paper; enclose check, money 


order or currency. We pay the postage. 


dress all letters to: 


| 


LD... WIA * * 


For general school use 


If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. Write plainly and ad- 
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Personal Specials For Teachers 





WEDDINGS 


Each year many of our Teaching 
friends come to us for their Wedding 
Announcements and Invitations. 


So numerous have been their requests 
that this year we are making up a new 
special sample set showing the very 
latest designs, wordings and stocks. 


One of the sets will be mailed to any 
teacher interested. Just ask for our 
Wedding Announcement Samples. 





USE SOCIALLY CORRECT EN- 

GRAVED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary 
printed kind. Your three initials rich- 
ly die stamped in any standard color 
on specially attractive ripple finished 
white, buff or gray paper as preferred. 
30 Sheets and 25 Envelopes, only $1.00 postpaid. 
90 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, only $2.00 postpaid. 
Money with order. 10¢ extra for gold 
or silver embossing or for postage West 
of Rockies. Prompt delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 





everything for the School Room. 


School Supplies 


February is always a busy month on supplies. Remember we carry practically 
Quick deliveries at reasonable prices. For 
special attention just mention—“ATTENTION DEPT. A.” 








The Educational Supply Company, State Street, Painesville, Ohio 











WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
200 to ‘S00 a Month! 


this Summer ~¢€@Q@/71 


Dd? you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growiug income. 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years ot 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter, 
Address L. N. Grunder, Desk S, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 





4-H Club Camp 


A national boys’ and girls’ 4-H Club | 


camp will be held in Washington in 
June, 1928, under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. “This is an event of far- 
reaching importance to the future of 
agriculture and to the work of the de- 
partment,” said C. W. Warburton, Di- 
rector of Extension Work. “Last 
year’s national club camp, the first to 
be held, served several important pur- 
poses. It provided an opportunity for 
a country-wide discussion of the prob- 
lems met in carrying on extension work 
in agriculture and home economics 
with boys and girls on the farm, and 
of ways by which the work may be ex- 
tended so that it will be possible for a 
larger portion of the 11,000,000 or 
more rural young people to have an op- 
portunity to participate in club work, 
if they desire. Then, the camp gave 
the boys and girls chosen to represent 
the club enrollment of their states, an 
opportunity to obtain first-hand in- 
formation and contact with the organ- 
ization of the federal government, 
which they might pass on to their 
fellow club members. And it gave 
officials of the government, and of the 
Department of Agriculture especially, 
an opportunity to learn by personal 
contact something of the problems, ex- 
pectations, and ideals of over 600,000 
leading farm boys and girls who are 
already making application of much of 
the department’s research and who will 
soon be ready to take their places in 
the farming world. This year’s camp 
offers the same opportunities and, with 
the experience and interest aroused by 
the first camp, should be even more 
effective.” 


University of Michigan authorities 
have a right to expel students for 
operating automobiles, according to 
the opinion of W. W. Potter, State 
Attorney General of Michigan, 


| A High School Code 


The following code has been adopte 
as the high school pupils’ creed at th 
Frankfort, New York, High School: 


gents time. 

2. I will be polite and courteous a 
deport myself as a lady or a gentlem 
at all times for these are the marks' 
good breeding. ' 

3. I will be unselfish and not think 
am: the most important student 
school. There are others who have jt 
as many rights as I have. 

4. I will try to be as neat anda 
with my classrooms as I am with 
rooms at home. 

5. I will refrain from using bad] 
guage and from dangerous and pe 
cious habits which harm my health # 
character. 

6. I will follow the “big broth 
plan and try to help others as well 
myself. 

7. I will be regular in my attendan 
at school for irregularity is very 
ful to my studies. This is “my 
ness” at present and I will attend # 
as a business man. : 

8. I will form correct habits 
thinking, not accepting another's 0 
ion as correct until I have ™ 
through the proposition and convile 
myself it is the correct opinion. | 

9. Believing in the co-ordination 
physical, mental and moral qualities 
will strive to increase these qualities 
as to make of myself the most 44? 
and prosperous person. ‘ 

10. I will be ambitious, have } 
ideals and strive to fulfil them 8° 
whatever kind of life work I unde 
I will become a successful and 
citizen. . 

11. In the words of the immortal! 
coln, “I will study and prepare my 
and perhaps my chance will come 


sé! 





“Don’t get discouraged. It is ™ 
| the last key that opens the lock. 





1. I will study regularly every scho 
day so that I need not “cram” at kh 
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Poster Patterns 
ad Other Handwork Material 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in 
Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 


instructor Poster Patterns ?00KS 


fach of these books contains patterns for mak- 
ng 80 posters of varying sizes up to 54 inches 
ng. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Goose characters; others deal with chil- 
gen, their pets, and their play. No patterns 
dike in the two books. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, each Book, 80 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
th Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
465, Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 
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ry-Book Poster Patterns 

Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 



















JORY-BODK | 4 inches, each illustrating 
POSTER | ce"the subjects arc: Cine 


PATTERNS 


CLEAVELANO 


derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


E Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
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adopte jects are: Little Boy Blue 
i att who drinks milk each 
ay), Nimble Jack (who 


hool: 


plays out of doors each 








y scho day), etc. Heavy paper 
” at Re covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans, 
lyar, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns with 
directions for making 
jointed toys. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 


inte 1 Book II contains nine 
- { patterns for See Saw 
NOAYAS Jointed Toys, twenty for 


Mother Goose Jointed Toys 

and one for a Santa Claus 

Jointed Toy. 

lh book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Pree, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 

i Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
Either with The Pathfinder, i year, $1.50. 


khool Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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itle Citizens and Their Flags 


“ontains eighteen full page outline drawings 
boys, and girls of various countries. These 
“citizens are dressed in their native cos- 
and directions for copying and coloring 
are given. In addition, the flag of each 
represented is reproduced in its true 
With an outline flag to be copied and 
Splendid material for introducing 
9 x 12 inches. Price 60 cents, post- 
Yur With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
» $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 


‘A. OWEN PUB. CO.., Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacitic Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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“Urbs Roma” in Soap Teaches 
Art and History 


Pupils in the Greencastle (Indiana) 
High School recently made a relief 
map of the city of Rome from papier 
maché, and placed upon it famous an- 
cient buildings carved in Ivory soap by 
the pupils. 

The project was exhibited at a meet- 
ing of the State Teachers Association 
where it attracted much attention. 

This “Urbs Roma” was based on the 
pictures in Elementa Prima which had 
been used for collateral reading in first 
year Latin. The art department co- 
operated with the Latin department in 
developing the map. 

The Ivory soap figures, carved by 
pupils who had had no special training 
or implements, comprised two bridges, 
tombs, the Appian and Flaminian 
Roads, a chariot with two horses and a 
charioteer, tents, Pantheon, Temples of 
Jupiter, Vesta, and Saturn, Hadrian’s 
Tomb, Circus Maximus, Colosseum, 
Arch of Titus, Arch of Constantine, 
and two gates. 

The foundation of the map was beav- 
erboard, reinforced by lath, size 3% 
by 4 feet. The River Tiber was made 
from Dennison crepe paper, sand, No. 
70, crimped in such a way as to indi- 
cate the current of the stream. The 
paper was glued on the board and 
papier miaché applied, so that the 
banks of the river were formed. 

The papier maché was made by cut- 
ting up a newspaper and soaking in 
water overnight. Then the paper was 
beaten to a pulp, drained through mus- 
lin and mixed with about one-eighth 
part liquid glue. Next, plaster of Paris 
water containing one-fourth part glue 
was mixed and an equal amount of pa- 
per pulp was stirred in. It was then 
modeled as desired and painted. 

After the papier maché had been 
moulded to suit the general outline of 
the topography of Rome, it was paint- 
ed with show-card paint, in a blending 
of greens, yellow, brown and purple. 

The wall was made from gray mod- 
eling clay, about three-fourths of an 
inch high and one-quarter of an inch 
thick. The trees and shrubbery were 
made from a sponge, cut into the de- 
sired shapes, and painted with green 
show-card paint; matches painted 
brown were the tree trunks. The roads 
were made by painting gray and dust- 
ing with powdered chalk. 


New Nebraska Law Requires 
Character Education 


A course of study in character edu- 
cation, published recently by the Ne- 
braska State Department of Educa- 
tion, has been introduced in schools of 
the state. This is in conformity with 
an act passed by the 1927 session of the 
legislature, requiring that beginning 
this year special emphasis be given in 
schools to morality, courtesy, obedi- 
ence to law, respect for the flag of the 
United States, the constitutions of the 
United States and the state of Ne- 
braska, and other attributes which 
tend to promote upright citizenship. 
Separate outlines are provided for the 
nursery school and kindergarten, pri- 
mary grades, intermediate grades, and 
junior and senior high school. 

As time for preparation of the 
course was limited, the present text is 
considered tentative, and it is expected 
that constructive criticism by teachers 
and citizens will assist in the develop- 
ment of a course that will enable the 
schools to accomplish all that they can 
be fairly expected to achieve in char- 
acter education.—School Life. 


The second annual cumulative sup- 
plement to the third edition of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, compiled by Minnie E. 
Sears, has been issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958 University Ave- 
nue, New York. Like the main Cata- 
log, it is in dictionary form, with au- 
thor, title and subject entries in one 
alphabet. Entries are made also for 
the best known illustrators and for 
some series. Brief descriptive notes 
follow the main or author entry, 
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Now-Pronunciation 
Taught by Ear- 


The only 


normal, 


practical 
way 





How many of these words 
do you use with surety 
in conversation? 
Beethoven Thais 
hors d’oeuvre chic 
exquisite Aida 
impious demise 
Buenos Aires canape 
psychiatry surreptitiously 
ententecordiale gauche 
irrevocably supple 
Fascism verbosity 
courtesan pianist 
Aphrodite incongruous 
incognito cuisine 
Renee Adoree rodeo 
table d’hote Calles 
Tito Schipa faux pas 
dishabille naive 
Versailles bona fide 
cognoscenti Beau Geste 
intricate piquant 











EARNING pronunciation through print is 

slow, tedious, uninviting—and uncertain. 

So much depends on shades of accent, on pre- 

cisely the right voice inflections, that printed 
marks fail to give a feeling of security. 

“It is almost impossible for one person to 
express to another by written signs the sound of 
any word,” says Richard Grant White, cele- 
brated philologist. 

“Some day,” predicted John Mantle Clapp, 
Secretary of the Committee on American 
Speech, “we shall have exact records for the ear 
on the phonograph.” 

Now at last we have it. Now a new easy way 
is available to you—the Pronunciphone 
Method of teaching Speech-Sounds. Usin 
talking machine records, it teaches shrough the 
ear instead of the eye. 


Developed by Authorities 


The Pronunciphone Method has been devel- 
oped by a group of educators, writers and 
speakers under the di- 


ward H. Gardner, for 
eighteen years a member 
of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsi 

E. Ray Skinner, Phone- 
tician of the Department 
of Speech of the same 
University. The instruc- 
tion is absolutely author- 
itative. It represents cur- 
rent good taste. 


rection of Professor Ed- * 
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Over 2,000 words are covered in the Course 
—every one a word that should be familiar to 
every Cultivated man or woman. 

Included are words used by cultured persons 
in the discussion of music, art, literature, history, 
biography, science, geography, included also 
are many popular foreign words (French, Span- 
ish, Latin, etc.) that are nowan essential part of 
the educated American’s vocabulary. 

Seven double records (14 records in all) and 
a very unique book “Good Taste in Speech” 
comprise the Pronunciphone Course. Each 
word is pronounced slowly and distinctly—-and 
correctly. There is no possibility of mistake. 

The Pronunciphone Instruction Manual— 
“Good Taste in Speech” is a valuable treatise 
on the subject of pronunciation. It defines 
every word, listing them inthe order they occur 
on he records, and indicates pronunciation by 
diacritical marks and by phonetic symbols. 


Ideal for Teachers 


Though new, the Pronunciphone Method has 
won the instant approval of educational au- 
thorities everywhere. It is of obvious and prac- 
tical value to teachers themselves, and has been 
effectively used in the higher grades and in 
high schools as a teaching method. 
eachers know the importance of correct 
sg see as a social and professional asset. 
he Pronunciphone Method is so easy and 
simple that you will enjoy every moment de- 
voted to it. 


Free Examination 
The Pronunciphone Method is absolutely guar- 


anteed to give satisfaction, It is sent F spas 
for FREE examination. Send for it today. 





Interesting Proposition for 
Suitable Persons to Act as Representatives 


Retired teachers or others with an educational back- 
ground will find the Pronunciphone Course quickly 
salable to friends and acquaintances, If you know 
of such persons, will you kindly suggest that they 
write to us for details of our proposition for rep- 
resentatives. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE COMPANY 
752 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois 











CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





752 Wrigley Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name 


The Pronunciphone Company 


You may send me the Pronunciphone Course for five days Free Exami- 


for two months (611.85 in all). *2 ie 
If I do not care to keep the course I will return it in good condition 
within five days without cost or obligation. 








Street Address_ 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
nation. Within five days I will remit $3.85 as first payment and $4.00 a month 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





City, 


School. 


State. — 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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THE HEALTH POSTER 
ALPHABET 


Twenty-Six POSTERS in COLOR, 
a good health habit. 


ing all the uses of these posters. 
tion, for reading and drawing lessons. 
these twenty-six POSTERS in color will be found very appealing to 
the children and indispensable to the teacher. Size 6 in. x 9 in. in an 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


attractive folder. 


By Susan Lowe 





Each letter and picture represents 
With each very attractive poster is a little health 
rhyme, which goes with the subject on the poster. 
written a special instruction sheet, which accompanies the set, cover- 
Use them for teaching health educa- 
Wherever health is taught, 


Miss Lowe has 
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} A Color Medium | 
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BinneyESmith Q. | 
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y for Every 





# Expression { 


er, OLOR in art is art itself.Cul- —} 
tivate color sense in your ¢ 
classes. Do it by making sure that ¢ 
each project is handled with the 
color medium best suited for the 
problem. « 
There is a GotD Mepat color medium 4 
for every expression from the simplest = ¢ 
kindergarten work in CRAYOLA through ) 
the most elaborate poster treatment in 
Tempera. 

Check your needs now for the coming 4 
school term. 


GOLD MEDAL Products 


Crayvoia Wax Crayon An-Du Sspric Dustless x 


: : “ Crayon 
EEaMA Pressedcrayon —amiantic White Chalk 4 
PECTRA Pastel Crayon Crayon 


Artista Water Colors White and Colored 4 
Anti- Dust 95% Pure 


Chalk Crayon 


Blackboard Chalk 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalk 
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41 East 424 Street, New York,N.Y. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


Greensburg, Pa., a city of 15,000 
population, has a new high school which 
cost $1,500,000. 


Medical attention for Costa Rican 
teachers in active service will here- 
after be given free by physicians of the 
country, under recent executive decree. 


The University of Michigan will es- 
tablish a complete psychological lab- 
oratory for studying children and 
young people from the age of two years 
up through college. 


A recent bulletin of the state de- 
partment of education, Oklahoma, pro- 
vides a credit of one-half unit for 
summer training of high-school stu- 
dents in citizens’ military camps. 


The New Jersey Board of Education 
has ruled that teachers taking the 
four-year training course at the Mont- 
clair State Normal School must fur- 
nish a $300 bond, to be forfeited if 
they fail to teach at least three years 
in the public schools of the state. 


Frederick, Md., has restored the 
home of Barbara Frietchie, the heroine 
of Whittier’s famous poem, and 
stocked it with al! of the available 
relics. Among them is the flag that 
Dame Barbara waved before the pass- 
ing Confederate troops. 


Columbia University has accepted a 
new Casa Italiana (Italian House) 
costing $315,000, which has been given 
by United States men of Italian 
descent. It will serve as a center for 
Italian interests in the university. 
Other nationalities are similarly rep- 
resented at Columbia. 


Walter Siders, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the National Edu- 
cation Association and former super- 
intendent of schools at Pocatello, 
Idaho, is now assistant to Augustus O. 
Thomas, president of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations, at 
Augusta, Maine. 


President Joseph M. Gwinn of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., has appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the “unwarranted | suspen- 
sion” of various members of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the country. Presi- 
dent Gwinn declared that the forma- 
tion of the committee was the direct 
result of the suspension of William Mc- 
Andrew, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, and of the relieving from 
duty of President Henry Suzzalo, of 
the University of Washington. 


The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education will hold its an- 
nual meeting February 27-29 at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, and in 
Boston. This will be at the time of 
the Department of Superintendence 
meeting in Boston. The Yearbook pre- 
pared by the Society, to be issued in 
advance of the meeting, will be dis- 
cussed at the first session. Many of 
the most distinguished educators in 
the country will be included on the list 
of speakers. The afternoon session on 
February 27 will be an open meeting. 


Invitations to join the third annual 











| New England arithmetic contest con- 


ducted by Boston University’s School 
of Education have been issued. The 
contest will be conducted in the fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades, as was the 
case last year. When the contest was 
first inaugurated, participating school 
systems numbered about fifty, increas- 
ing the next year to 100. When the 
area was broadened to include all New 
England, the largest number was 
reached last year, 200 different school 
systems taking part in the competition. 


In Tirana, the Albanian Vocational 
School, started by the American Junior 
Red Cross, has taken control of the 
electric lighting lines owned by the city 
and also supplies responsible control 
and supervision. The school now exer- 
cises authority to cut off lights and to 
prevent any unwarranted tapping of 
power. The old arrangement allowed 
the city to control the lines, and as a 
result the plant was loaded down with 
an overload in spite of all protest. The 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Our educational department sup- 
plies teachers with carefully pre. 
pared scientific specimens covering 
origin, culture and manufacture of 
silk. In use all over U. S. 48 page 
text book illustrated with full color 
plates, 10c; eight mounted speci. 
mens on cards packed in box, illus- 
trating manufacture, 80c; cabinet 
showing preserved specimens of 
worm, moth, cocoon, etc., $5; boxes 
of 2 cocoons, 10c; wall chart, 20c¢, BiG VAR 
All postpaid. Ask for folders or iets, etc. TT 
send orders to ever offered. 
fo. 8. V 


THE CORTICELLI SILK Co, 
8520 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery, 
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PATTERNS 
To Cut and Color 


Series No. 1. By Susan Lowe 


Contains seven patterns for 
FEBRUARY of: EAGLE AxD 
SHIELD, HEAD oF WASHINGTON 
and HEAD of LINCOLN, ArRRow, FLOWER, BIkD Witd 
MessaGE and To My Love VALENTINE with Lace 
Borver, and 68 OTHER PaTTERNS FoR EVERY Mont 
THE pCHOOL Y i on 12 sheets 9 1-2 inches 
tions for cutting, coloring 
oan =. These patterne are 
that are especially designed for children "Can be ond ak 
tographed outlines or as cutting models against the blackhoard 
Assembled in attractive folder. Price 60 cents postpaid 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPA 
DEPT. N, 736 W. 173ra S¥., NE 





No. 10 
fe, 1040... 
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W YORK City 





Complete 
prove a great 








may mean ean 
A Better Position 10 tcc 


Be sure your application 17 Cut-ou 
photo does you justice. We'l & Hearts, etc. 
more than do our part. 10 Inserts 


25 Copies $1.50 There is s 
50 2!4x34 $2.50 fp tines a 











Send remittance and origin 
photo to us direct or to your 
agency. 
NATIONAL PHOTO CO, 
2722 University Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


36 cents per 


FOR BES 
ery child b 








Do Your Personality Justice 


When you respond to the injunction “Apply in your om 
handwriting,’’ does the writing suggest your refined al 
pleasing personality? If not, let me help you. Senda 
of your writing in ink and one dollar and I will tel) you @ 
ways to refine and add artistry to your handwriting. 


/ } 
CCF: oA >} 4 CAV’ 
EMPORIA, 


KANSAS. 


VALENTI 
» Mother G 


ur pages w 
brand new 


) 
The de: 
| Quay Srunatation + on 
No. 11179. 


We can supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 et! 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations (%2# 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aes# 
also translations of Other Ancient and Modern Classics. We @ 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well ke 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part Dict 
aries, at $1.25; Noble's Large Type Spanish-English, Ensi® 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE.,N. Y.(il 


HISTORY TEACHERS! 


Text-books in American History need not be scrapped 
just because they are not up-to-date! Nor need yo 
be glued to the blackboard | 


“OLD WORLD BEGINNINGS” 
gives each one of your pupils an attractive arrange 
ment of just those facts you want them to have, 
sparing both you and your pupils much needless drodg: 
ery. Send Five Cents for a Sample Copy. 
SAMUEL 0. KUHN, 3100 Broadway, New York, N.1. 


























NW Gold Eye Needles. Send name and # 
dress — me money; we trust 








KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 
P| 
Dept. 7810, Groonvitie,™) 


Kodak Prints. 3c Ead 


all sizes under 4x6, Finest glossy finish, Os 
service. ROLLS DEVELOPED 10 
Application Pictures, 12, $1,00; 25, $1.25. 


H. W. SAUNDERS, P.O. Box 308, Boulder, (# 
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BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES HIGH GRADE 


Mechanicals 


Novelties s# Cut-Outs 
Lace 


Make Valentine Day 
a Red Letter Day 


i 
Have a School-Room Post Office 


Captivating Cut-Outs 


BIG VARIETY. No two alike. Novelties, cut-outs, mechanicals, boys, girls, flowers, animals, lace, book- 
lets, etc. They range in value from two to five cents. Good colors, high class in every detail. Best value 
eer offered. With envelopes. 

8. Vv 





a 25 assorted designs, 50 cents. 


FLAMING HEARTS. Brilliant red, cut-out hearts; 
embossed in bright colors, 3 girl designs, 3 boy designs 





and 2 boys and girls together. All new designs. Des- 
tined to be a _ great favorite. With envelopes. 
3%x3¥% inches. 

ae 12 assorted designs, 12 cents. 





HAVE A HEART. Their eyes tell their story 
Little vamps and susceptible boys. Exquisitely colored 
Extra heavy. Stand alone. Five designs, 5% x4% 
inches. With envelopes. 





Caught in the Act 
No. 102 Too Shy 


* 


Unfair Advantage ‘ 
No. 8161—15 cents for our assortment of & designs. No, 8161 


LIKE-A-FLOWER. An unusual idea artistically expressed. They 
are richly embossed in natural colors and gold. Attractive sentiments 
suitable for little folks. 


Twelve designs. 2% x3 inches. With envelopes. 


Tulip Sweet Pea 
Pansy Rose 
Water ay Daisy 
Morning Glory Poppy, etc 
i iether ccpencsniehinieinietecisep camniainientennmaneinisinigginneiiibetiintininet 2 cents each. 





No. 1046 
i i iesesnsncscenncasonsesss 2 


envelopes. 


esipolidaactiaaial 2 cents each. No. 1040 


Valentine Material 


Complete directions for making the valentines are included with the set. ‘The Valentine Material will 
prove a great delight to the children and will be found to make excellent busy-work 


CONTENTS 


10 Picture Folders in Color. 
10 Lace Paper Mats of Intricate Design. 
10 Cut-out Hearts. 

17 Cut-out Ornaments——Cupids, 

, ete. 

10 Inserts. 

There is sufficient to make 10 elaborate valentines. If the 
valentines are made in a more simple manner, more can be 
made from the same amount of material. 
%5 cents per box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. 


Birds, Flowers, Children, 





Postpaid. 


Novelties 


We have selected these four designs with the thought that 

ecry child has a few “best friends’? to whom he wants to give a valentine especially 

good-looking and clever. They are exquisitely colored 

and expertly made. Can not be purchased elsewhere 

for twice this price. With envelopes. 

Automobile, cut-out folder. (3% x6% 

Bullt-Up Folder, tied with red bow, 4 parts. 
inches. ) 

Novelty Cut-out, Boys and Girls in row, both sides 
colored. (9% x5% inches.) 

Novelty Cut-out, Four Girls in a row, both sides col- 


FOR BEST FRIENDS. 


inches. ) 
(4% x6 





ored. (9% x5% inches.) 
No. 7000 No. 7000.......... -------- cents each; 60 cents a dozen. No. 11179 
, VALENTINE STORY BOOKS. A booklet containing cut-out covers, printed front_and back with a favor- 
fe i t Goose design. Hearts and valentine greetings also decorate the covers. Ribbon-tied, There are 
ae with four black and white illustrations and four full-color illustrations, Each book contains 4 
"und new Mother Goose story in rhyme. With envelopes. 3% x 6% inches. 


mR fosters include—The Queen of Hearts; Three Bears; Little Red Riding Hood; Jack and the Bean 
“alk; Old Mother Hubbard and four others. 


ae Nn taal 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen assorted. 


Valentine Gayety Book 


By Mayme R. Bitney. An illustrated new book of suggestions for the celebration of 
Valentine Day in the home, church and school, It contains complete descriptions for 
making clever invitations in great variety, place cards are also 
described and illustrated. An appropriate menu is planned — 
with a suggestion for a clever menu card as a souvenir of the ae 
occasion. There is a chapter on decorations which the host- 
ess, teacher or committee will find most helpful. Eight dif- 
ferent types of parties are described minutely. Twenty-five 

, Stunts and fifteen games are described fully. There is a chap- 
ter on the construction of home-made valentines with appro- 
priate verses for them. The book also contains recitations, 


monologues, songs, drills, dialogues, plays and pantomimes. 
his is a most complete book of its kind published. 
Price, 40 cents. f 








Pageants and Plays for Holidays 


_ Here is entertainment material for Valentine Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
it's Birthday, St. Patrick's Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day and Closing ; 
_¥, 8 well as for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas. This is a book of Dagton Ohio 
ual appeal on account of the diversity of material contained in it. 


Price, 40 cents. 


Dialogues 0’ Pep and Humor 


By Mayme R. Bitney. A big collection of original humorous dialogues for both young 
and old. You will find in this new book dialogues for all your requirements, — Contents: 
Getting Ahead of the Boys; Aunt Justina’s Lesson; Getting Joe Up in the Morning; A 
Sudden Change; Spoiling a Flirtation; The Quitters; Youthful Boasters; Timid Tillie; A 
Bad Toothache; Enter the Tramp; Teaching a Sunday School Class; Where Flowers Bloom ; 
David’s Brave Attempt; The Lost Child; When Tom Laughed; Aunt Maria’s Sudden Re- 
covery; The Country Cousin; A Quiet Spread; A Hundred Dollar Yeast Cake; A Hasty 
Goodbye; Deacon Allen’s Joke; Lemuel’s Little Shock; An Alarming Telegram; Absent- 
minded Husband; Rather Improbable; A Matrimonial Advertisement; Managing a Hus- 
band; Bridget Makes a Mistake; The Genial Mr. Jones; Mr. Hardy Takes a Hand; Ren- 
ville from Racine; The Hat Shop; The Order of Independent Unmarried Women; Father's 
Price, 40 cents. 











@f) Diplomacy. 











All Orders Filled 
Day Received 











Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Mechanicals 


Humorous and brightly colored. 
Some can both laugl Ty 
are stand alone. 12 designs. 2% x3% inches. — 


ANIMAL ACROBATS. 
sport with these. 


WRIGGLY EYES. Unusual value. 


boys and girls with big, movable eyes. 
these. 
8 


Adorable little 
You will like 
No. 12 cents per dozen. 
Children 


f will have great 
Bright, true colors. 


Clever mechan- 





ism. Extra heavy. Stand alone, Eight designs. 6 x 6 
inches. With envelopes. 
Dog Monke Pi 
Elephant P Lion 
Cat Donkey Parrot 
3 eee ; 4 cents each; 
8 assorted in pkg. ....80 cents, 


No. 8167 


BUSY BODIES. These valentines are unusual in action and design. 
The colors are gay and harmonious. They stand alone. 


Twelve brand new designs. 6 inches high. With envelopes. 










GIRLS 
Baking Pie Trifle Sh a 
Traveller Loving Thought } “ea aerate 
BoYs — 
No. 8163 L-o-v-e Traffic Cop 
Ah, There! Hunter 
Boy with Watch Under His Hat 
No. 2000......... 5 cents each; 
12 a cents. 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Unusu- 











ally clever. Big value. Coloring attrac- 
tive and action unusual, Extra heavy. 
Large size. Easel back. 
_ Twelve brand new designs. 7% x5% 
inches. With envelopes. 
GIRLS Boys 
Hidden Heart Surely Stuck 
Girl and Dog Jockey 
Nurse Full of Pep 
Full of Pep Ball Player 
Bathing Girl At Soda Fountain 
Cashier Dancers 
No. 2000 No. 2000 65 cents each; 
12 assorted........ 78 cents. No. 3000 
SCENIC MECHANICAL NOVELTY. Something entirely 


different. By a clever arrangement of parts the following have 
been reproduced in miniature, giving both breadth, heighth and 
depth of construction. Nothing like this has ever been offered 
before. They will meet with instant popularity in your school, 
The colors are bright and artistic. Made of heavy stock, 
They stand alone, 
Four designs. 


5% x6%, 2 inches deep. With enveiopes. 


A S8choolroom A Restaurant 
A Motor Bus A Ball Game 
Fs Fi censocesccccnessecosend 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen. 


Valentine Cards to Color 


A box containing 
twelve valentine 
cards to be colored 
by water colors or 
crayons, Each card 
has an _ attractive 
design in outline, 
simple enough for 
the average child to 
color nicely. Each 
card contains a 
printed verse or 
sentiment. Enve- 
lopes are provided 
These will be works of art when colored by upper grade pupils. 
365 cents per box; 4 boxes for $1.00. Postpaid. 


A SURPRISE FOR YOU. Here is a series of valentines 
destined to bring exclamations of surprise from the children. 
Each has its own special feature which is the secret of its 
popularity. Harmonious colors, clever verses. With enve- 
lopes. 8% x5% inches. Twelve designs. 

In a Schoo! Bag A Flowery Message 

Behind the Door Daisies Won't Tell 

In the Park Playing Golf 

Key to My Heart Head Over Heels 

Snappy Message Modern Cupid 

Radio Message Under the Umbrel'a 
No. 6000............ 4 cents each; 35 cents per dozen, assorted. 
HIDDEN MESSAGES. A unique novelty on which the 




















No. 11184 


for each. 


: The designs are up-to-date and 
very artistic. 





No. 5000 valentine message is cleverly concealed. Children like this 
feature. The colors are bright and attractive. The messages No. 4000 
are witty. They stand alone. Five designs. With envelopes. 3x4% inches, Designs include—(Old-fash- 


jioned Bouquet; Flying a Kite; Pierrette; Mailman; Girl with Slate. 
No. 4000 sevece sseeceseseneresesenes 3 cents each; 40 for 26 cents. 


Lace Valentines 


HEART AND SQUARE BOOKLETS. A beautiful ‘paper lace valentine. Ar- 
tistic designs richly embossed in colors and gold. sunni kiddies peep out 
through the lace mats. Many designs. 5%x5% 
inches. With envelopes 

Oo, 1014.......... 4 cents each; 40 cents a dozen. 


Washington and Lincoln 
Celebrations 


By Evelyn Simons. This book has been arranged 
to fill every need in celebrating the birthdays of our 
two best-loved patriots. It contains a wealth of 
new and interesting material. Contents: Part 1 
(For Primary Grades) 19 recitations, 11 exercises, 
2 drills, 3 songs and 6 dialogues; Part 2 (For In- 
termediate Grades) 12 recitations, 6 exercises, 3 
dialogues, 2 songs and 2 drills; Part 3 (For Gram- 
mar Grades) 15 recitations, 3 exercises, 3 plays, 2 
songs, 2 drills, tributes and quotations, stories and 
facts. Price, 40 cents. 


Washington’s Hacking Hatchet 


Words by Marie Irish_and music by Edna Randolph Worrell. A thor- 
Three verses and a chorus that will prove to be 




















No. 1014 


An eccentric motion song for boys. 
oughly up-to-date version of the old story of the hatchet. 
the hit of your entertainment. Price, 35 cents. 


Recitations O’ Pep and Humor 


By Noel Flaurier. For intermediate and upper grades. There are 125 original reci- 
tations. Some are on general topics while others are based on school and home events. 
There is a group especially for girls and one especially for boys. There are many drama- 
tized selections and a group of longer selections especially suited for Prize Contests, 
Partial Contents: The Fatal End of Mrs. Hen; Foolish Fears; Castles in the Air; Re- 
port Card Day; Fractions and Cakes; Made-to-Order World; Never Satisfied; A Home- 
made Orchestra: Radio Wrangles; Brother’s Conceit; Bobby’s Grammar; Just Boys; 
Sister’s Hand-Me-Downs: That Awful Muffler; Wild West Days; Dear Lizzie; A Tele- 
phone Fan; My Nose Tells; etc. A “‘sure-to-please”’ book for a “*hard-to-please”’ teacher, 

Price, 40 cents. 
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G. Harding Size inches 


76 cts.; two for § 


“din 


Any of the above frame 
n complete 


black or brown frames 
securely packed or shipment, 
any three $11.10; express extra. 


with 





‘elebrated paintings of the old masters 


Gleaners (Millet), The Horse 
denhausen), Madonna of the 
Farm (Troyon) 

(Watts), Sistine 


Chair 


Madonna (Raphael), 










any five, $7.76, postpaid. 


2-inch 


shove framed in our 
omplete with frame 


Any of the 


subject, picture ¢ 














ington'’s birthday play in 4 acta, 















have a copy! 


\ 
$4.15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11.85; 
hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) 


Practical Projects, Plays and Games Cal 
merton 

Primary Game te Teach Phoneties—Sempk 

Spelling Game Gleason 

Motivated Vrimary Activities Metealf 

Simplex Daily lan Book—for All Teachers 

Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teach 
ing in Intermediate and Grammar Grades 

Deming 

l’rimary Seat Work, Sense Training and 
Ciames Smith 

Number Games for VDrimary Grades 
Harris- Waldo 

Practical and Artistic Basketry—-Tinsley 


Fine Portraits.“ Your School 


you may now embellish the walls of 


Portraits of 
Woodrow Wilson and Warren 


At very reasonable cost 

your schocl, and stimulate the interest of your pupils in Amer- 
ican History, with these fine Photogravure 

ington, (es ilustrated), Lincoln 


22x 28 Price each 
1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 
Framed Portraits 


our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
frame 


each $3.90; 


Artotypes—F amous Paintings 
and modern 
reproductions, 


Boyhood of Lincoln 


as well A series of the highest grade 

at mederate cost Over 2,000 titles, the 

The Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk? 

Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), 

(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), the Col 
osseum, The Forum 7 


General Washington on Horse, (Faed), " 
Fair (Bonheur), 
(Raphael), 
Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), 
Song of the 


ton). The Sower (Millet), Spirit of "76 (Willard), Spring 
(Corot) The forse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon 
Washington Crossing the Delaware (fLeutze), The Windmill 
(Van Ruysdael) 
Size 22 x 28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. 


Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 


Framed Artotypes 


Ne 


Special Day Books for February 


Patriotic Entertainments for Children. Ity Marie Irish The only book of ‘“‘after-the-war’’ patriotic 
entertainments published Contains over ixty original dialogues, plays, songs, exercises ond recita 
tions 104 pages Price 40 cents. 

Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 12 favorite opening 
and miscellaneous songs 48 large pages Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50. 

Lincoin Day Entertainments. by Joseph ©. Sindelar 160 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Vaientine Hearts. By Jean Ross. A fine play for Valentine day in one act for 7 to 15 children. 
Price, 26 cents. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph ©. Sindelar 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 


Good Things for Washington and Lincoln Birthdays. 
Poily in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. 
for 8 or more boys 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching 
$1.20 In the First Four Grades— Deming .85 
.80 Two Handred Games That Teach——Smith.. 1.00 
.80 Language Games for All Grades—-Deming 
1.20 Book only -80; With Cards 20 
-60 Methods and Material for Composition in 
Intermediate and Grammar Gentes Deming 1.20 
One Hundred Stories for Reproduction—CGrove 30 
.60 l’rimary Language Stories—— Deming 50 
Best Memory Gems—-Sindelar . .30 
.85 Morning Exercises for All the Year—Sindelar 1.00 
Hiow to Teach Phonics——Calkins -80 
.85 (me Hundred Lessons in Nature Study—Payne 1.00 
. 4.00 Kasy Things to Draw Augsburg..... 45 


Our 1028 Catalog of Books and School Materials mailed free upon request. 
t is a guide book to the best of everything 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept.1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 


an 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Wash- 


(unframed), 


glass ane 


$7.50; 


and 
any two 


painters 
furnished 
wpular being: 
(Holmes), Baby 


Madonna 
Return to the 
Sir Galahad 
Lark (Ire 





Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, $3.30; 


Nid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 

and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, 

y four, $16.70; any five, $19.66; express extra. 
Special Picture Catalog mailed free 

Sent postpaid 

at listed prices. 


by Marie Irish 
By Edith FL A. U 
and 6 girls. Time, 


115 pages. Prics, 36 cents. 
Puinton A very fine Wash- 
lhr. Scenes easy. Price, 25c. 


Sent postpaid 
at listed prices. 





Every teacher should 





Remarkable 


System / 


Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Edu- 









Send for 
These 2 Books 
Teday 


arithmetic, hygiene, etc. It readily facilitates 


eational Psychology, University of Chicago, the transfer of skill from writing to other 
has discovered and developed a remarkable subjects. 
System of Teaching Penmanship, based on 


newly-discovered facts concerning the mental 


and physical development of children. 


By its use, rapid and legible handwriting 


Write for a full description, or send 25c¢ in 
stamps for sample Compendium and Teachers’ 
Manual of same grade. Be sure 
which grade is desired. 


may be developed with the least expenditure 


of time and effort by both teacher and pupil. 


Also, this System correlates 





SIX BOOKS 
ONE FOR EACH GRADE 

Dr. Freeman's new system has al- 
ready been introduced into the schools 
of a number of our large cities, with 
unusually satisfactory results. Con- 
sists of six compendiums—one for each 
grade—each with a Teachers’ Manual 
to correspond—each adapted to the 
child’s development at that particular 
stage. 


Handwriting 
with other studies, such as language, spelling, 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 
Dept. N, 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 





(tHe ZANER-BLOSER CO., Dept. N, 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Gentlemen : 
full 


and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond. Grade......... 
Name 
Street Address 


Town State 


to state 


Columbus, Ohio 


I enclose 25c for which please send me 
information regarding Dr. Freeman's New System 
of “Correlated Handwriting’; also one Compendium 


Educational Notes 
(Continued from page 12) 


new plan, coupled with the fact that a 
refrigerating plant installed in the 
school is selling surplus ice, is giving 
|the boy students instruction of great 
practical value. 


A perfect score was made by more 
than 500 of the 900 school children of 
Detroit who participated recently in a 
music memory test, the concluding fea- 
ture of a concert course provided for 
public-school pupils by the Detroit 
Symphony Society. 

Instruction in religion at state ex- 
pense has been discontinued in govern- 
ment schools of Chile. Classes in reli- 
gion may be held during school hours 
at the request of parents, provided that 
they are conducted without cost to the 
state and that attendance is voluntary. 





Giving distinctive names to elemen- 
tary schools in New York City has 
been discontinued. Schools having such 
names will be allowed to retain them, 
| but new schools will be known here- 
after by number designations. Special 
names will be assigned in future only 
to senior and junior high schools, train- 
ing schools, and continuation schools. 





Publications presenting the work of 
| parent-teacher associations are issued 
regularly in 39 states. Four of the 
publications are issued by state col- 
leges or universities, one by a state vo- 
cational board, and in two states the 
state educational journal is used as the 
medium for publicity. The California 
bulletin carries news from Hawaii. 


Haviland Stevenson, for a quarter of 
a century identified with Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, educational pub- 
lishers, died in Arlington, Mass., De- 
cember 1, 1927. He was the head of 
the company during the critical days 
«of the World War, and later greatly 
enlarged the scope of its activities. In 
1918 he served as president of the Ed- 
ucational Publishers’ Association. 


| The Department of Lip Reading of 
| the N. E. A. calls attention to a recent 
| publication entitled “The Hard-of- 
| Hearing Child” (School Health Series 
No. 13, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., price 5 cents). 
The facts of defective hearing in chil- 
dren are presented succinctly and 
clearly. Teachers and school officials 
interested in checking the huge waste 
of money incident to retardation will 
find much helpful information in this 
pamphlet. 


| Introductory courses in Latin and 
| French have recently been inaugurated 
|in city elementary schools of British 
Columbia. This is in conformity with 
recommendations of a recent educa- 
tional survey of the Province for the 
gradual introduction into elementary 
| schools of certain subjects usually con- 
sidered of secondary grade. The courses 
will be given by special teachers. They 
are optional, but it is expected that pu- 
pils looking forward to study of these 
languages in high school will take the 
introductory work. 


A pupil absent two or three times 
without valid excuse is dropped from 
the roll and his place filled from the 
waiting list in the manual training de- 
partment of Evening School 60, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; consequently the attend- 
ance of the 30 pupils enrolled is nearly 
perfect. The school has a modern well- 
equipped cabinetmaker’s shop to which 
only adults are admitted. any of the 
pupils are newly married men inter- 
ested in making furniture for their 
homes. At the same time, the wives 
or fiancées of a number of the men 
attend evening classes in reedwork and 
sewing for the purpose of making 
home furnishings. 

According to a report issued by the 
research division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the average salary 
paid to educators throughout the 
| United States is $1,275 a year, while 
| average earnings of workers in 25 rep- 
|resentative manufacturing industries 
-lis $1,309. Trade union members re- 
ceive an average yearly wage of $2,502, 
high-grade clerical workers $1,908, 
routine clerical workers employed by 
the government $1,200, and United 
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Auld Lang Syne 
Barnyard Family, The 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


yublic 
Relle Ob_ Baltimore 
Bell Is Ringing, The 
Billy Boy 
Blacksmith, The 
Blow The Man Down 
Bonnets of Bonny Dundee 
But The Lord Is Mindful 
of His Own 
By The Watermelion Vine 
Calm As The Night 
Cantique De Noel 
Captain_ Jinks 
Carve Dat Possum 


Cast Thy Burden Upon 

the Lord en 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
Columbia, The Gem of 

The Ocean {| King 
Come Thou Almighty 
Come Where My Love 


Lies Dreaming 
Come Ye Thankful People 
De 


Crow Song 
Way To 
Spell _ Chicken 


Dat Am 

Day Is Dying In The West 

De Bezem (Round) 

Dixie 

Early to Bed 

Evening Prayer 

Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler 
of Nature 

Fairy Belle 

Faith Of Our Fathers 

Farewell To Thee 

First Noel, The 

From Ill Do Thou De- 
end Me 

Gaudeamus Igitur 

Gentle Annie 

Girl I Left Behind Me 

Glad Christmas Bells 

Gloria Patri 

God Of Our_ Fathers 

Good King Wenceslas 

Good Night (Round) 

Hark I Hear Voice 

Hark! Ten Thousand 


oices ing 

Hark! The Herald Angels 

Hark! The Vesper Hymn 
Is Stealing 

Haul On_The Bowlin’ 

Heavens Resound, The 

Home Road, The 

Home Sweet Home 

How Firm_A Foundation 

Hunter's Farewell, The 

Huntsman, The (Round) 
Heard The Bells On 
Christmas Day 

Information 

In Heavenly Love Abiding 

In The Time of Roses 

Isle of Beauty 

It Came Upon A Mid- 
night Clear 

I Would That My Love 

Jerusalem, The Golden 

Jingle Bells 

John_ Peel 

Joy To The World 

Keep The Home Fires 
Burning 

Keller’s American Hymn 

Largo 

Leezie Lindsay 

Lift Thine Eyes 

Linden Tree, The 













songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and oth These 
special days, standard choruses and selection 

from well known oratorios; also a fine grow poor | bu 
of unison songs and a good selection of pies politics ' 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in th— ernment 
book are not to be found in other low pric ] { 
song books. Because of the wise choice of m. twelve 
terial and special attention to voice range, th —™ '§ 10 SUC 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind fe jn the U 
assembly singing. , 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good p ; $1 
per from newly engraved plates and bound ,f@ Railway 
very durable “rope bristol’’ covers, first yea 

SCHEDULE OF PRICES a 

Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copia the ma) 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on ». $112.50 e 
ders for a full hundred copies or more orderd % 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00; TRA\ 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaw, 

o { 
Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Sof | °”™ 

Hudson 

Ah! ‘Tis A Dream sore . . 
All Through The Night "The |” MY ‘Sbentel la 
Alphabet, The Lord Of All Bem , 
America Throned Afar 
America, My Country Lost Chord, The 
America, The Beautiful Lovely Appear 
Annie _ Laurie Lovely Evening (Round 





orey a ht 
sove's Sweet 
Low Backed Car, ™ 
Luther's Cradle Hyms 
Lutzow’s Wild Hunt 
fassa’s In The (Cu 
Ground 






















































F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Cali 
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Payroll 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 


S song 
rts for 


every 2 “ 

4. City Post Office Clerks 

5 - STEADY POSITIONS 

d other These are steady positions. Strikes, 

+ por business conditions, lockouts or 

t Dies politics will not affect them. U. S. Gov- 

sintw™ ernment employees get their pay for 

' bret twelve full months every year. There 

ve, 4 isno such thing as ‘“‘HARD TIMES”’ 

cind fe ff inthe U. S. Government Service. 

- $1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 

ound «| Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.00 each 
payday. Their pay is quickly increased, 

» copia the maximum being $2,700 a _ year. 

eo $112.50 each pay day. 

$13, 1a TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 

irc 










"On the Fast Mail 
i in the 
‘Hudson River Valley" “ 


Sup 


Shepherd 











Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 
4, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 


18 days). They travel on a pass when on Govern- 
me” ri ment business and see the country. When away from 
red Dane home they get extra allowance for hotel. When they 


A Moun gow old, they are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 


d 
sky Hoo 









POSTOFFICE CLERKS 
Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
jer and automatically increase $100 a year to 
The Trot 2,000 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid 
’ weation, Many February examinations will be held. 
itn - ily residence is unnecessary. 
thf 
ath Ty GOVERNMENT CLERK 
d on to men and women 18 or over) 
Ip In Ave y $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical 
we in fc various government departments at Wash- 
ich a, D. C., and other cities throughout the coun- 
Mover IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 
lome Compare these conditions with your present condi- 
r *, perhaps changing positions frequently, no chance 
Of Betd ight for PERMANENT employment ; frequently 
ut t ts position poe the year’s average salary very 
DO YOU “GET $1,900 E v ERY a AR! 
.n Soldies ii YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT FEV 
~ Lord FARS es Now YOU WILL GET 32 100 . 
o King 00 A YED 
a TEACHERS YOU CAN GET THEM 
achel These positions are not hard to get. Country resi- 
» Banj ‘eta city residents stand equal chance. Experi- 
1 ee is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
~ 10 mitted, Let us show you how. 
dD aos GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
. Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
nade mil it today—now, at onc 
ning D0 IT NOW—This savestment of two cents for a 
{tage stamp may result in you getting a 8. 
Sleep Wemment Job, 
. le ee 
i, The 
veeot OM "ANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Ow. W245, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bannet (Not connected with U. 8. Government. ) 
to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
ee 
1 eds *ription of the position checked below; (2) Free 
While 4 of 32 page book, “How To Get a U. 8. Gov- 
et Job”; (3) A list of the U. 8. Government 
he now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
. Jack 1 can get the position I have checked. 
, The ay Railway Postal Clerk.................-.. ($1900-$2700) 
on jee Clerk.. vesesessensesseees ($1 700-$2300) 
“ yy City ae Carrier......... ---+s++ ($1700-$2100) 
yrtals otal Carrier............ ... (§2100-$3300) 
arament SIE -dechiniennnaniiicneastiind ($1140-$1860) 
ax MOP .ncccccvsccececccese 
: A prt Income Tax Audi ($2040-$3000) 
et at at ma Pay POSITIONS —NOT GOVERNMENT 
n 
me Wet any ack those on which 


ou yen een book 
ie . wt Fite SAMPLE. INSTRUCTIO 

need “9 ic Salesmanship 
ds = Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Talloring 
» ~ Millinery Designing and Making 
© Expert Automobile Repairing and Engineering 
J Taining for Business 


MP 





Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 


>, Cali 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| States Government employees as a 
whole $1,809. Teachers received an 
average salary of $525 in 1914, com- 
pared with $836 which was the aver- 
age wage of all then gainfully em- 
ployed throughout the country. The 
current statistics show that while the 
average for teachers is now $1,275, 
the average for all gainfully employed 
in the United States is $2,010. 


University students from England 
and Scotland, to the number of nearly 
100, worked during the busy harvest 
season last fall on farms in western 
Canada. In addition to the travel and 
agricultural experience gained, earn- 
ings of the students almost entirely 
met the expenses of the trip. 


Among its Educational Monographs, 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa., has issued 
recently one entitled “Visual Educa- 
tion and the School Journey.” The ma- 
terial was prepared by a committee 
representing each state normal school 
and teachers college, co-operating with 
Dr. C. F. Hoban, State Director of 
Visual Education. The booklet con- 
tains outlines of work in various grades 
and presents much that is informative 
and useful. 


Libraries used to be places that 
waited for visitors, and once they con- 
sidered it undignified to advertise their 
possessions or seek to make them at- 
tractive All that is past. Libraries 
even broadcast now. This winter mem- 
bers of the staff of the St. Louis Public 
Library take turns in giving talks, on 
such subjects as phases of scientific re- 
search, modern fiction, and poetry. By 
special request of Station KMOX they 
changed from a twice-a-week schedule 
of broadcasting to one requiring serv- 
ice of this sort five times a week. 


As a memorial to Leonard Wood, 
long Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines, a fund is being raised for the 
eradication of that great scourge, lep- 
rosy. There are millions of lepers in 
the world, even at this day, and thou- 
sands of them are in a great colony at 
Culion in the Philippines. In five years, 
more than a thousand of the milder 
cases have been cured at Culion. Just 
before his death General Wood asked 
the American people for help in this 
cause. The national chairman of the 
Memorial is General James G. Har- 
bord. Information may be secured from 
Leonard Wood Memorial, 12 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Knowledge of ceramic art in its re- 
lation to historic periods as well as 
from a technical standpoint is the aim 
of the pottery course in Eastern High 
School, Detroit, Mich. The school pos- 
sesses a collection of Indian, Italian, 
Spanish, Japanese, and modern pot- 
tery, and frequent visits are made to 
the Art Institute to study historic ex- 
amples. In the second semester Indian, 
Egyptian, and Grecian works illustrate 
the progress of pottery, and students 
are expected to produce pieces typical 
of those periods. Visits to a commer- 
cial pottery are made by advanced pu- 
pils to observe modern methods. Pot- 
tery courses in evening classes are 
identical with those in the high school, 
and are attended by many teachers and 
commercial artists. Work of high or- 
der is done. 


In a personnel study of 516 selected 
teachers in universities, colleges, and 
normal schools, made recently by Mr. 
Tao-Tsan Chung of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the following 
conclusions were reached: The ma- 
jority of these teachers hold a mas- 
ter’s degree, 9 per cent only have no 
degree; teachers of education have a 
larger per cent of the higher degrees 
than have teachers of other subjects; 
the median length of experience is 
nearly nine years except for women 
teachers in normal schools whose ex- 
perience amounts to 11 years; men 
teachers are paid from 14 to 32 per 
cent more than women; the salaries of 
men professors in universities show a 
range of $1,000 to $7,000; length of 
experience and salary are closely asso- 
ciated; married men teachers receive 
from 21 to 40 per cent more than sin- 
gle men teachers, 
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It i + ae work that children 
below the 7th grade will 


read and actually enjoy 


PICTURED KNOWLEDGe 


“Books that inspire love , for learning F 





The only work especially made 
for the elementary grades. 


A Grade Superintendent says: 











We find Pictured Knowledge a source of 
daily interest to pupils who before had 
hated the sight of an encyclopedia, It 


supplements every text book Pin 


first to the seventh e 
+f Loomis, Neb, 







Supt. of Grade S 


COUPON 


NEW EDITION 


10 Volumes 
Containing life story of 


Lindbergh. Price $49.90. 


— — rr ee HF 


T Marshall Hughes Co., 
2233 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





| You may send me 
Descriptive Literature and Pages. 


10 volume set for 10 


' 
Complete 
days free examination. I under- | 


stand no obligation is incurred. 


Full Address.... 


| Name 


Check here if interested in one of | 
NI 2-28 


oa 


VACATION POSITIONS open for teachers to interview 
interested prospects. Territory now being reserved. 


MARSHALL HUGHES COMPANY Kansas City Dallas 


our positions. 
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SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 


Make Report Cards Tell a Happy Story! 


ANY teachers have had entire classes pass 

with high marks. Smith’s Regents Review 
Books are especially valuable for review work and 
tests, also for daily assignments throughout the 
year. 


Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the 
pupil’s weak points in a subject, so effort can be 
concentrated where needed most. Smith’s Re- 
gents Review Books provide reassuring practice that re- 
moves nervousness at examination time. 


Authentic summaries of the final Regents examinations 
of New York State for past 20 years, recent papers given ORDER FROM 
complete. Question books topically arranged. Answer THIS LIST 
books completely illustrated with charts and diagrams. 
Recognized and endorsed by public and parochial schools 
throughout United States and Canada, Used by success- 
ful teachers for 33 years. 


48 High School and Elementary Subjects Algebra 


Plan now to use them every month of the term. If you have never 
used Smith's Regents Review Booka, order a copy in your subject, 
then you will order enough for each pupil. 


Question 3 40c each, 12) discount on 6; 












English 








Answer Books 250 discount on lots of 12 or more. 
Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic, 30c. Seat Work, 25c set of 50 
How to Teach Drawing, 35c. Report Cards, 3 doz. 30c 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, ath Year English 
Elemen Drawing 
40 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. Ancient History 
English History 
CS —CONVENIENT COUPON. —. —. pom By 
W. HAZLETON SMITH. i—" 
| 40 Wella St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 1st 2 Years Spanish 
| C) Send complete catalog FREE. 1st Year French 
Pi : 2nd Year French 
[} Enclosed is $ ° | Review Books 3rd Year French 
| Send the following Regents Review Books: and all other ; Se Gee 
| Question Smith Helps rd Year German 
Books Subject. in Teaching 4st Yoar Latin 
| Answer completely 2nd Year Latin 
Book Subj described in 3rd Year Latin 
ooks Subject, | FREE Catalog Commercial Arithmetic 
| foecas per 
mmerc aw 
| Name _ | lemen Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
[Address “ = History of Education 
ee ey Princl- 
ss = ° ples lu 
PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITH'S" 

















HELP FoR HISTORY PUPILS 


New Project-Problem Historical Maps 
By L. O. Packard and F. J. Horgan, BostonTeachers’ College 




















SIX FIFTEEN 
Outline Map Outline Map 
Projects Projects 
11x17 inches 11x17 inches 
for 
European ad 
Background American 
to American History — | History 











Along the same lines as the popular Packard Project- Problem Geography Maps. 

A carefully selected group of outline map projects to vitalize the history 
work and impress the important events and movements upon the pupil’s 
mind. Each map carries full instructions for use. Helpful out of all pro- 
portion to their negligible cost. Offered in any desired selection or quan- 


tity; order by number. THE MAPS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
No. Title No. Title 
THE MAPS FOR : ‘ 
5501 Discoverers 5508 Early Expansion of 
EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 6502 Spanish Explorers U. S. 
No. Title 6503 French and Dutch Ex- 56509 War of 1812 
5601 Near East plorers and Settle- 6510 Westward to Pacific 
6602 Greece ments 6511 Extension of Slavery 
5504 English Settlements 5512 Secession and the be- 
6603 Rome . - 
6605 Struggle for a Conti- ginnings of the Civil 
6604 Middle Ages aenk War 
5605 Age of Discovery 5506 Revolutionary War 5513 Civil War 
6606 Establishment of Colo- 5507 Territory of New Na- 5514 U. S. as World Power 
nies in America tion 5515 U. S. in World War 
Pric ostpai SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFERS 
eo P - Send 10c for sample set of Six N | 
Per set of 6 maps for European European Background Maps oO. 
fe neta is maps for eras Se d 30c for sample set of 15 N 2 
n American History Maps oO. 


a evoneas -. 50 
Assorted: 4c ay e $3.40 Lad 00 Z Send 35¢ for both No. 1 and No. 2above No, 3 
r envelope of 560 of one number, 46. 
en or more envelopes, $1.20 per en- r for both No. 1 and No. 2 and oO. 4 
= Send $1.00 Sy. fare (Amer) Hist. Atlas N 


AMERICAN HISTORY ATLAS TO EEE 
The Hart-Bolton Atlas of 24 fully col-  DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., Chicago, Ill. 


ored mape 8% x 11 inches. Provides Gentlemen : 
needed reference material for your stu- 1 enclose $............... Send me Special Offer 
sentey Ain” Pontgold, Me. projects. Ne... ceanlaaiaies per Normal Instructor, February, 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. | ¥#™*-—--~ 

Scientific Schoot Map Makers School........ Grade 
5235 Ravenswood Ave, Chicago f qown ee ceeeeeennre State 
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Helps to Safety Teaching 


The need for training children to be 
careful has been sharply emphasized 
by the constantly increasing number of 
fatalities in street accidents. Of the 
23,000 deaths caused by the automobile 
in 1926 throughout the United States, 
6,000 were of children under 15 years 
of age. Burns, falls, drowning and 
other causes exacted a toll of 13,000— 
making a total of 19,200 children’s lives 
sacrificed in a single year. 

Reports of the United States Census 
Bureau in 1924 show that accidents 
rank third in the causes of death to 
children under 5 years; first to chil- 
dren from 5 to 9 years; first to chil- 
dren from 10 to 14 years; second to 
children from 15 to 19 ycars, and sixth 
to persons of all ages. 

In spite of these appalling facts there 
is one encouraging aspect of the situa- 
tion. Deaths to children under 15 years 
of age increased only 3% per cent in 
1925 over 1924, whereas fatalities to 
adults increased 14 per cent in the 
same period. These facts indicate that 
safety education in the school and meas- 
ures taken to protect children on the 
street are having an effect. The expe- 
rience of particular cities where safety 
education has been thoroughly incorpo- 
rated into the regular school work 
shows marked decreases in all fatal- 
ities, in some cases as high as 75 per 
cent, since the initiation of the work. 

With the incorporation of safety 
teaching in the regular course of study 
has come the demand for materials 
that will be of definite and practical 
help to the teacher. One of the most 
important activities of the Education 
Division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil is the publication of such materi- 
als. A handbook called An Introduc- 
tion to Safety Education gives the sub- 
ject matter of safety with definite sug- 
gestions for correlations with other 
subjects in the regular course of study. 
A Junior Safety Council Handbook out- 
lines the work of the school safety or- 
ganizations in extra-curricular activ- 
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ities. A series of short safety plays by 
authors of recognized ability, and mi. 
cellaneous pamphlets dealing with yar, 
ous phases of safety teaching, are aly 
available. 

One valuable service which the Ry, 
cation Division of the National Safe, 
Council offers is Safety Education, 
Magazine of the Good Adventure, Thiy 
magazine brings to the teacher eg¢ 
month practical lesson material in th 
form of projects, plays, stories, yery 
and humor. “Safety Studies for th 
Month” deal with the hazards of th 
changing seasons and suggest correl. 
tions which are new and interesting 
Nature articles, and suggestions fy 
combining safety instruction with map. 
ual work, are also regular features ¢ 
Safety Education. Several pages gp 
devoted to news of junior safety coy. 
cils, patrols and other school safety 
organizations. The magazine is py 
high in price and offers special p. 
duced rates for quantity subscriptions 
7 en is 120 West 42d St., Ney 

ork. 


Art Poster Contest 


The Pittsburgh Dairy Council, «. 
operating with superintendents of 
schools of Wheeling, Warwood, Bep. 
wood, Triadelphia and Sherrard, ha 
conducted an Art Health Panel contest 
among the first six grades of tho 
schools. A grand prize of $25 for the 
best panel of all grades and prizes of 
$15 for the first award in each of the 
six grades were given by the Council. 

Madison School, Wheeling, W. Va, 
was awarded the grand prize of all 
grades for its panel, entitled “Sail On 
—O Ships of Health—Sail On!” One 
hundred and eighty panels were eo 
tered in the contest and the variety of 
ways in which the health rules were 
expressed speaks well for the interest 
displayed by the students and the im- 
aginative powers evidenced. 


Help yourself, and heaven helps you. 
—La Fontaine. 











REQUIRED 


Book I—For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book I1—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book II]—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 
Gloik Cores 80 Cents Pospeid. 
a a 50 Cents = le 


20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 


These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 


publishers. The books contain from 160 
readable type and bound in either heavy 


Partial List—Book for Ist and 2nd Grades 





Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie 
Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The 
Child's Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men 
Christmas Carol, Song of the 

Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The 
Daisies Suppose 

Dandelion, The Taxgatherer, The 
Dutch Lullaby Thanksgiving-Day 
Elf_and the rmouse | There Are Many Flags 
If Ever I See We Thank Thee , 
If I Were a Sunbeam | What the Winds Bring 
Little Brown Hands While Shepherds Watch- 
Little Elf, The ed Their Flocks by 
qeeener > Rhymes Night 

Yetober’s Party 

Only One Mother and 119 others 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 





ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re | 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other: | 


wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different | 
i 


POEMS eran 











to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for Sth and 6th Grades 


Abou Ben_Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
America_ For Me Good Name, A 
Apple Orchard in the| How Sleep the Brave 
& ring, An ° Jock of Hazeldean he 
4a acy’ Syne oak > the e, 
arefoo' oy, 18 2 Envo be 
Hell, of Atri, | The Miller of the Dee, The 
oy's Song, ‘o Boy no . 
rook, The ppanins of the Piano” 
Charge of the Light] Pictures of Memory 
Brigade, The Planting of the Apple 
Christmas ree 
Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Bio 


Destruction of Sennach-| White Man’s Burden 


rib, The thers 
Flag Goes By, The and 108 0 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


Abraham Lincoln If 
America the soeutital In Flanders Fields 





April Day, An | Little Gottlieb 7 

Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie 

Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac 

Calling the Violet November 

Child's Prayer, A Old Christmas 

Christmas October's Bright Blue 

Daisies, The Weather 

Fairy Tale, A | Robert of Lincoln 

Fern Song, The Sandman, The 

Fraidie-Ca’ Sandpiper, The 

How the Leaves Come/| Song Sparrow, The 
Down Thanksgiving Fable, A 

Jack Frost White Seal, The 

908 in the Fulpit Wonderful World, The 

ife Lesson, 

Laughing Song and 102 others 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


| Harbara_Frietchie Incident of the 
Sells, The Camp i 
Bugle Song, The Man’s a Man For 
Coming of Spring, The That, A 1 
Daffodils, The Name of France, The 
Deacon's Masterpiece Name of Old Glory in! 
Rech pa All Captain! My Captai 
eve oO Yaterloo pportunity x 
First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatls 
Gradatim hoochee 
Heritage, The Thanatopsis 
Herve Washington 





e 
| How the Old Horse and 78 others 


Won the Bet 


COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y- 
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No. VC21. 








No. LV1. 


. LVB. A 
embossed in colors and gold. 


lace paper mats. 


priate sentiments appear on the inside. 


a BYx6%, GYXb% 
— inches. Many pleasing designs, With envelopes. 6 cents 
each, 

No. LV10. A very handsome valentine. Similar to No. LV5 but 


larger and more beautiful 
tines and are embellished with gay little cupids, lovely flowers, and pretty 
} This is also a double valentine with an appropriate verse and 
pleasing picture within. 


red hearts, 


ent designs 


Folding Tissue Valentines. 
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48. 
No. 47. 


All of the items listed on this page will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 
twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 


Cunning little cards. 
cards printed in attractive colors, and have easel back to stand alone. 


With envelopes. 





PATRIOTIC SEALS. 
No. 16. American Flag, nationa 
No. 45. shington, tri-color shield with head in cameo effect. (25 seals). 
Lincoln, tri-color shield with head in cameo effect (25 seals). 
Hatchet and Cherry Tree Stump, in natural colors (25 seals). 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


March’s February Page 


Three special days to be celebrated in February—Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valen- 
ay and Washington’s Birthday. Decorate the Schoolroom, have a 
program, and encourage the children’s enthusiasm in all patriotic endeavors. 
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Valentines and Accessories 


Valentine Crepe Papers. 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. Appropriate de- 
signs for any St. Valentine occasion. tapecially made for decorative 
purposes with cut-out possibilities. In folds 20 inches wide and 
Feet, long. We offer five different designs for Valentine’s Day. Name 
design wanted. 


No. V465. Kissing Children. See il- No. V468. Lace Valentines. 
lustration. ; No. V469. Cupids an 

No. V467. Dancing Girls. See il- earts. 
lustration, No. 296. Hearts and Flowers. 


Price, 30 cts. per fold; $2.50 per doz. folds, assorted designs, postpaid. 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Quality same as above but 
in solid colors. When cut in strips, this crepe makes very attractive 
streamers, etc., for home, school and auditorium decoration, In_ folds 
20 inches wide and 10 feet long. We offer two numbers for St. Valen- 
tine purposes. State color wanted. 

No. 81. Med. No. 11. White. 
Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
CREPE PAPER BORDERS. Designs printed on white crepe in red 


and gold. In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long, Order by num- 
ber. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1. dozen folds, postpaid. 
No. V1. Cupids and Hearts (vertical). 


No. V2. Cupids and Hearts (horizontal). 

HEART SILHOUETTE STREAMER No. V4. Cut-out decorative 
border with streamer and hearts all neatly die-cut from red crepe paper. 
In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. 

Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Valentine Cards. 


Twelve different designs, similar to illustration. 


Fine assortment. 


No. VC32. A new valentine card. Similar 
to No. VC21 but much larger, with twelve 
different designs, all having easel back to stand 
alone. Guaranteed to please. See illustration. 
With envelopes. 2 cents each. 


No. VC43. A _ new Valentine Card. Little 
Belles and their Beaux. Large red heart with 
cunning boy and girl in an amusing Valentine 
pursuit. See illustration. Six different designs 
in the assortment, and each as attractive as 
the other. Guaranteed to please. Stand 5 
inches high, have easel back. With envelopes. 


No. VC32. 3 cents each. 
Lace Valentines. 
No. LV14. Cunning designs of boys and girls, some heart- 


shaped, some like illustration. All are double valentines em- 
bossed in colors and gold, with rococo edges, and each has an 
attractive picture and appropriate verse printed within. Sizes, 
3%x3% and 2% x3% inches. With envelopes. 1 cent each. 


No. LV3. Similar to the above, but much larger and more 
elaborate. In the center of each valentine is an attractive picture 
of a pretty little boy or girl. See illustration. This is surrounded 
by a lace effect of hearts, flowers, butterflies, etc., embossed in 
loveliest colors and gold. All are double with a cunning picture 
and pleasing valentine greeting within. Sizes 5%x5% and 
4% x6% inches. With envelopes. 3 cents each. 


lace valentine. Charming designs richly 

Lovely little children peer out through the 

ustration. Other attractive designs and appro- 
Sizes, 5% 4 


real paper 


See i 


The lace paper mats stand out from the valen- 


— = = 


Sizes, 6% x 7 and 7x7 
10 cents each. 


inches. Several differ- 


No. TV105. Brave little lads in felting tissue bal- 
loons, and tissue autos; charming little maids with fold- 
ing tissue skirts or parasols; etc. See illustration. Stand 
about 6 inches. Have easel back. All the designs are 
pleasing and well assorted. With envelopes. 6 cts. each. 


_ No. TV205. ; 
tissue suit, Lady Hippo in a folding tissue skirt, Fido all dressed w 
the show, the Strong Man lifting large folding tissue ball, etc. 
are delighted with these cunning valentines. 
e 


With envelopes. & 
No. TV310. 


tractive. The Toreador 
lass under the big folding tissue umbrella; 
throne; the pirate bold in_ his foldin 
The designs are assorted and are equally attractive. 
Have easel back. With envelopes. 10 cents each. 


Washington 


Decorative Materials. 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE. 
scription or recommendation. 
otic celebrations. In 
Price, 30 
No. P25. Stars and stripes. See illustration. 
No. P5658. American Eagle and tri-color sun- 


urst. 
No. P5641. Tri-color Drape. 
DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. 
supplied in solid colors only. We here call 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. 
ot as dozen folds, postpaid. 


folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. 


No. P6560. 
No. P21. 


State color wanted, 
$1. 
No. 


Circus folks in clever poses. The Clown in a folding 
for 
Children 
cents 


Similar to the above numbers, but larger and more at- 
‘neath the folding tissue baleony; the lad and 

King Cupid on his folding tissue 
tissue boat, see illustration; etc. 
Stand 8 inches high. 





No. V 465 


All are cut-out 
1 cont 


No. LV6B. 





No. TV105. 








Red Satin Heart Boxes. 


Beautiful little heart-shaped boxes made of red cardboard and havin 
ion tops. hen 


\ red satin cush- 
1 with small candies or nuts, these boxes make a lovely Valentine 
favor. Also appropriate as gifts for both adults and children, We list three sizes of 
aes Valentine souvenir boxes, State number wanted 





0. . Size, 2 inches. Holds % ounce. Price, 66 cents per dozen, post- 
paid. Sample, 8 cents. 
. HB100. Size, about 3 inches. Holds 1% ounces, Price, $1.00 per dozen, 
postpaid. mple, 12 cents. 
fo. HB150. Size, about 4 inches, Holds 4 ounces, Price, $1.60 per dozen, 
No. HB100. postpaid. Sample, 18 cents. 





Valentine Candies. 


Miniature bright red candy hearts, cinnamon flavor. 
Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 


CANDY HEARTS. 


Ideal for filling the above 
Heart Boxes or other favors. 






































New Idea Valentines. 


No. V102. LITTLE GOO-GOO EYES. 
great big movable eyes. 3% inches high, 


No. V302. VALENTINE ROCKERS. A new assortment of cut-out cards, 
which stand alone and rock, The series includes ponies, elephants, bears, dog», 
ete,, with cunning children astride them carrying Valentine messages, Inter- 
esting for the kiddies. 2 cents each, 

No. V502. LAUGHING AND CRYING VALENTINES. A delightful new 
number, Six cunning designs which can be made to have either laughing or 
crying faces. Clever and irresistable to the little folks. Will stand alone. 
About 3% inches high. See illustration. 2 cents each. 

No. V502. No. V206. CHARLESTON DANCERS. A clever new number. Chubby 
little boys and girls with eyes, arms and legs movable. By inserting one’s fin- 
ers at the back of the valentine, the children may be made to 


Darling little boys and girls with 
See iilustration. 2 cents each. 





No. V102, 


dance. _All about 8 inches high. Several designs, With enve- 
lopes. 6 cents each. 
No. V305. RUBBER-NECK VALENTINES. A brand new 


kind of valentine and please to all ages. Six different designs, 
standing about 6% inches high and each having one figure with a 
neck stretch of nearly two inches. See illustration. So much fun 
to stretch the ‘“‘rubber-neck’s’’ neck. Will stand alone, With 
envelopes. 6 cents each. 


No. V405. FUNNY ANIMALS. A 


ment of animals doing clever antics. 


wide and varied assort- 
All have movable parts and 


will stand alone. A_ very attractive number and one of our best 
sellers. See illustration. With envelopes. 6 cents each. ts Bp toaetas 
No. V605. VALENTINE FAVORITES. Attractive children 


with their pets at play. An assortment of new and pleasing de- 
signs, all with movable parts. _A very popular number with the 
small folks, With envelopes. 6 cents each. 


_No, V7065. VALENTINE KITTENS AND DOGGIES. Cun- 
ning kittens and doggies with eyes or other parts movable. The 
designs are cute and well assorted. A popwar number. See illus- 


tration. With envelopes. 6 cents each. 

No. V805. MERRY MAIDS. Dainty little ladies, coquet- 
tish, bashful, ete., with stunning costumes, Designs are varied, 
Movable parts. A very pleasing valentine novelty. With en- 
velopes. 6 cents each. 


No. V9065. LOVING LADS. Gallant little men on the quest 
of leve. Shy, sentimental and many pleasing assortments. See 
illustration. ©Movable parts With envelopes. 6 cents each 


No. V1006. GOO-GOO EYES. Cunning lads and maids with 
great big movable eyes. large and splendid assortment of both boys and 
girls. One of our best numbers. With envelopes. 6 cents each, 


No. V1110. ANIMAL PLAYMATES. A large cut-ont valentine, 
with two cunning bears, doggies, or kittens, etc., playing together, Ali 
have eyes or other parts movable, Most interesting to the children, With 
envelopes, 10 conts each. 


No. V1210. VALENTINE TEETER-TOTTERS. Our cleverest new 
number and guaranteed to please. Brave little lads teetering in the tree 
tops; the small balloonists sailing up and down in the air; the young 
hunter with the wild ducks flying about; and the umbrella children. eo 
illustration. Lots of fun for every one Stand 7 inches high with teeter- 
ing balance about 10 inches across, Designs are assorted With enve- 
lo, es. 10 cents each. 





No. V705. 


No. V1210. 


. . . 
Ordinary Comic Valentines. 
We supply_the ordinary Comic Valentines (paper 7% x 10 inches), In this style we have Hot Snots, 


Up-to-dates, Ordinary Trades, aud assorted. Price, 10 cents per dozen; three dozen for 26 cents. 
Gummed Hearts, Cupids and Valentine Seals. 


Most appropriate Valentine decoration for cards, envelopes, folders, ete. All are cut-out designs and 


guinmed, rice, 10 cents per package; $1.00 per dozen packages, postpaid. 
No. 9. GOLD HEARTS. % inch, 100 hearts in box. 
No. 10. RED HEARTS. % inch, 100 hearts in box. 
No. 11. RED HEARTS. % inch, 50 hearts in box. 
No. 41. RED CUPIDS. 1% inches, 24 cupids in package. 
No. 42. GOLD CUPIDS. 1% inches, 18 cupids in package. 
No. 43. VALENTINE SEALS. Cupid and heart design, 20 seals in 
package. 





and Lincoln Accessories 


This popular make of Crepe Paper needs no de- 
We list five different designs for either Washington or Patri- 
Name design wanted. 
cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, assorted designs, postpaid. 
Tri-color 
like bunting). 

Tri-color Stripes (narrow). 


Stripes (wide 


Same high quality as the above Crepe, but 
our attention to the three national colors. In 
Price, 20 cents per fold; 





» Red. Wo. 00. White. No. 52. National Blue. 


Cards and Seals. 


WASHINGTON POST CARDS No. 18P1. Series of 
appropriate designs. See illustration. Price, 1 cent each, 


postpaid. 

HATCHET CUT-OUT No. P325. Washington hatchet 
cut from art board, 3% inches in length and inches 
across head. Has red, white and blue head and white 














handle, printed both sides. For table decoration, souvenirs, 
and place cards. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Cut-out stickers, gammed. Four designs. 
i colors, % inch (50 seals). 





No. 
Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 
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Patriotic Novelties and Badges. 


SOUVENIR HATCHETS No. W1012. Miniature Washington Hatchets 
artistically made of cardboard, having bright red hammer head with silvered 
edges and pretty blue handle. A real patriotic souvenir. Has pin attached 
and may be worn either as a badge or fastened to the table decorations. Size, 2x4 inches. 
Price, 12 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 2 cents. 

WASHINGTON HATCHETS No. W2090. A regular size Hatchet, 5 x 10 inches. 
of strong cardboard, having red hammer head with silvered edges and blue handle. 
and will hold small candies. May be used for drills, exercises, or for decorative purposes, 
per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. 

CHERRY TREE SOUVENIR No. W3075. Miniature (Cherry Tree Stump with small 
Washington Hatchet and bright red cherry attached. Made of cardboard, pointed to appear 
very realistic. Has container for small candies or nuts. Just the favors for Washington Birth- 
day gifts or souvenirs. Entirely new. Stands 3 inches high. 
Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 

CANDIES. For filling the above souvenirs, etc. Price, 40 
cents per pound, postpaid. } 

Candy Stars. Miniature red, white and blue stars. 
Red Candy Cherries. Natural size and pure fruit flavor. 

LINCOLN MAUL AND WEDGE No. 14010. Design sim- 
ilar to illustration, imprinted on white cardboard in blue ink. 
Have the children cut these out and then tie on bow of red ribbon- 
Price, 10 cts. per doz. Souvenirs with ribbon, postpaid. 





Made 
The handle is hollow 
Price, 80 cents 


29925 
a) 





Size, 2% x 1 inches. f 
making a very pretty tri-colored souvenir 
PIN FLAGS. A very pretty flag, made of stiff crinkled paper, and_mounted on a large pin; 


resembles a flag flying. A splendid souvenir, Price, 12 cts per doz.; $1.20 per gross, postpaid. 
SILK PIN FLAGS. Similar to above, but made of silk. 1% x2 inches. Very dainty 
and fine. Price, 12 cents per dozen; $1.20 per gross, postpaid. 
COLONIAL OR WASHINGTON HAT. Three-cornered model, like illustration, made of red, white and 
blne cardboard and honeycomb tissue. las queue of white tissue tied with black, Price, 10 cents each; 
1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 





Shipment is invariably made within 


@, Our complete catalog, ‘‘ The Teachers’ Hand Book ’’ will be sent free on request. 


‘end all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Writing 
a source of income that 
many teachers neglect 


ANY teachers who should be 

writing never even try it be- 
cause they just can’t picture them- 
selves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that 
$25, $50 and $100 or more can often 
be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles 
on home or business management, 
sports, travels, recipes, etc.—things 
that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. M. Genevieve Foley, Lock 


Box No. 5, Laurium, Mich., a busy 
woman who finds use for every min- 
ute, tells how worth-while her efforts 
have been 


“IT want you all to 
know what the News- 
paper Institute Train- 
ing has done for me. 


“After a year with 
you, I am writing for 
the biggest paper in 


the world, A letter 
this morning praises 
me for most excellent 
work on a recent sub- 
mission and gives me 
the appointment of 
correspondent here.” 


Another of our student-members 
who tried is Mrs. Jennie C. Cooke, 
315 Catawissa Ave., Sunbury, Pa. 








“T received my first check just be- 
fore Christmas. I looked upon it 
as a present. I write at least one 
article a day; sometimes more. 
Yesterday's contribution was a six 
stanza poem.” 


You, too, can learn to write ! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica offers an intimate course in prac- 
tical writing—a course as free from 
academic “isms” and “ologies” as a 
newspaper office—a course as mod- 
ern as the latest edition of this 
morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments—just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropoli- 
tan daily. Your writing is individu- 
ally corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 
eee of newspaper experience be- 
ind them are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathet- 
ic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinc- 


tive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing—ac- 
quiring the same experience to 


which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine 
articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-mem- 
bers against wasting their time and 
money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells 
you whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion, ete. You'll enjoy this test. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 25 
West 45th St., New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Teast 
and further information on writing for 
profit as promised in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans-——February. 


Mr. 


Misa 

Address nn 
(All semeenianinaes ontiutd, “No sales- 
men will call on you.) 48B268 





| health of our children. 
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Growth of Kindergartens 


Statistics recently compiled by the 
. S. Bureau of Education show that 
since the last report there has been a 
large growth in kindergarten educa- 
tion. Among villages and cities of 
2,500 population or larger, 91 more 


|maintain kindergartens, a gain of 12 


per cent; 1,430 new kindergartens 
have been added, a gain of 19.2 per 
cent; 55,414 more children are attend. | 
ing these kindergartens, a gain of 10. 4 
per cent; 778 more teachers have been 
hired to care for these children, a gain 
of 8 per cent. In cities of 10,000 pop- 
ulation or larger, an average of 55.76 
pupils are enrolled for each kinder- 
garten teacher employed. It is esti- 
mated that the total population of 4- 
and 5-year-old children in cities of 
2,500 population or larger is 2,412,063. 
Of these, 584,235 or 24.22 per cent are 


|enrolled in kindergartens. 


South Has Good Record 


Nearly half the graduates of accred- 


ited high schools in the southern states | 
The average for the | 


enter colleges. 
schools accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States is 48.2 per cent, ac- 
cording to Dr. Joseph Roemer, secre- 
tary of that association, in an article 
in School Life. More than two-thirds 
of the accredited high-school graduates 
in South Carolina continue their stud- 


ies in higher institutions, and even in | 


Louisiana, where the proportion is 
lower than in any other southern state, 
the corresponding percentage is 39.1. 
More girls than boys attend high 
school, but the boys who go to college 
outnumber the girls. 


Unusual Cards 


The Austrian Junior Red Cross has 
issued two sets of postcards from orig- 
inal drawings made by children in the 
Juvenile Art Class of Professor Cizek 
in Vienna. English text is used on the 
cards, which are — attractive and 
not at all expensive. n fact, the price 
of a set of 10 in an envelope is but 27 
cents, postage prepaid. If ten sets are 
purchased, one is sent free with them. 
On an order for 500 sets, the price is 
reduced to 22 cents a set. Address or- 
ders to Austrian Junior Red Cross, 
Vienna I, Stubenring 1, Austria. Pay- 
ment should be made by international 


money order, to be obtained at a U. S. 


post office. 


How many of us realize that eight 
cities besides Washington have been 
capitals of the United States? York, 
Pa., was the capital for nine months. 
Lancaster was the nation’s capital for 
one day, September 27, 1777. Other 


cities sharing this honor are New| 


York, Philadelphia, Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Baltimore, and Annapolis. Con- 
gress instructed George Washington, 
when President of the United States, 
to select a site for the capital. Among 
other towns he visited Williamsport 
and Shepherdstown, W. Va., and 
Hagerstown, Md., in his search for a 
permanent home for the government. 


Children can be consumed as well as 
trees. No one with any sort of com- 
mon sense or patriotism questions the 
essential wisdom of the conservation 
policies initiated by Theodore Roose- 
velt, which first were restricted to the 
natural resources of our country, its 
forests, its coal, its oil, its minerals but 
which gradually have broadened. It is 
inconceivable, therefore, that anyone 
will question a still higher form of con- 
servation, the conservation of the 
The babies of 
to-day will, in a generation, be the man- 
hood and womanhood of America, 
guarding its ideals, controlling its 
destinies. It is a duty than which 
nothing can be plainer, to give at least 
as much thought and care to these 
children as we do to our natural wealth. 


No substitute will ever be found for 
healthy children.—Gifford Pinchot. 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Plans, Ideas and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
mes Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carryin 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are —w new and have 
been prepared many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 


The wealth of material afforded 
by these books will be evident from 
the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 


these subjects through 





54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. — 
games are included in the 30 pages 


devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 
An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 
The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 
The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 








covering 33 characters used in order unless you prefer, for we gladly 

school study. extend credit until March 15th. Sim- 
ply fill out the coupon be- 
low, mail it to us and the 

. books will be sent to you 

Price, set of three $3 G0 | Promptly: 

volumes complete, postpaid — F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

Instructor Plan Books . ° DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00 





——— $4.90 


Only 
Order Now and Pay March 15th 


If More Convenient 


DR aii E 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 





Date... 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


(m) 
inv 'one. one rent 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


Price $3.60. 


ane . os Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares 


~: I am enclosing payment herewith. 
[] I agree to pay not later than March 15th, 1928. 
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WHY WE CELEBRATE 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Marjorie Woods 


CONTENTS 
A NEW YEAR’S GIFT—For January ist. 
THE BIRTHDAY BALL—For Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 
ALL FOOL'S DAY WISDOM—For April 


t. 
ETTER WALKING—For May Day 
HEAT WAVES—For Mid-Summer 
THE DRUID OAK—For Hallowe'en. 
THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL—For Decem- 
ber 25th, 


This book came into existence because of 
the persistent demand on the part of 
schools for simple and effective plays pre- 
pared for special occasions and holidays. 
Each of the plays in this volume is pre- 
pared not only for an occasion, but is a 
dramatization of the origin of that occa- 
sion in history. 


One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


PLAYS FROM AMERICAN HIS- 
ORY AND LITERATURE— 
SCHOOL EDITION 
By Olive Price 
Preface by Dr. William M. Davidson, Su- 
perintendent Pittsburgh Public Schools, 








SHORT 
T 


Seven one-act plays for classroom use in 
Grammar Schools and Junior High Schools. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St. New York City 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc., in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x7, 
m@ $1.25; 61-4x10,$2.26; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
Fulldirections,ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
perpound. Alsothe Perfect Fountain 
Pen-pencilto use with any Duplicator 
(The Ink ph) wi bsol uar- 
antee, Self fill $1.50, Satisfaction 
arenteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY U8. 


FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


ASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


LORED REED. Best quality in white, red, 
ue, green, gold, purple, brown, black, and pink. 
fifteen cent rolls or pound bundles, Discount on 
orders. Wooden Basket Bases, Lamp Bases, 
ing Basket Frames, Glass and Cloth for trays. 
wooden Beads for trimming. Write for 
tee Instruction Sheet and Price List, 

A. SPAULDING, 4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


































High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


‘1PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 





























Write for full descriptive literature 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


Producers and Distributors of Visual Aid 
327 South La Salle St Chicago. Ill. 











SCHOOL ROOM PICTURES 
Easy to hang up prints, drawings,etc., by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 

For heavy pictures, , maps, use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

Will not mar woodwork or plaster 
., 10cpkts. Everywhere 

Sead for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 

PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, P. 


a 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


sal ars? for you to have this very successful 













Savings system in your own schoolroom, 
ze containing directions and supplies for a 
Order eticient for from 1 years now on 
Dupli to-day or write for free booklet. 

cate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
ees 


sale. 

















az: ATTENTION TEACHERS 
We U-LYK-M. Send your next roll film and 26 cents. 
make six prints, one ‘hand tinted” free. Also 


will 
Vanity Mirrors 25¢ each 
ALU KOM “Dept.0, Bristol, Vermont. 


ee ee 
Basketry Materials Catalog and directions, 15c. 


chaip Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
braided Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
SIAN rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools,dyes, 

» Inc., 32 EverettSt. , Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass, 














KOD Ss SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 
~ FILM YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
LOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 





&SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Plans of Educational Federa- 
tion 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations will undertake to raise a 
ten-million-dollar fund to put the work 
of the Federation on an enduring basis. 
One of its chief objectives will be the 
removal of illiteracy. Sixty per cent 
of the world is illiterate, dependent en- 
tirely for information upon what can 
be seen and heard in the immediate en- 
vironment. The Federation believes 
that removal of illiteracy and subse- 
quent education will result in world 
friendship and in the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by arbitration. 


The Federation is an organization to | 


further educational interests, to serve 
as a clearing house for the best educa- 
tional thought of the world. The To- 
ronto Conference, August 7-12, 1927, 
was attended by approximately seven 
thousand educators, sociologists, and 
others interested in human welfare, 
who came from all parts of the world. 

The Proceedings of the Conference, 
ready for distribution about February 
1, give the statements of leaders of 
thought who have a first-hand knowl- 
edge of their respective countries. For 
purposes of reference this volume will 
be useful in libraries, and schools will 
find it valuable for their classes in his- 
tory, sociology, current events, debat- 
ing, etc. The volume describes social 
and educational conditions in China, 
Japan, India, Persia, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Denmark, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Canada, United States and Mexico. 
The Herman-Jordan Plan for World 
Friendship and the valuable work of 
its committees are fully set forth. The 
volume also contains a Summation of 
World-wide Studies in many important 
fields. The price is $2.50, prepaid. 
Address orders to Charles H. Williams, 
101 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Milk Drinking 
Once upon a time milk was supposed 
to be food solely for babies. What the 


human babies couldn’t use, might go to 
the young of other species, but as a 


| beverage for adults, milk hardly was 


mentioned. 

Then began an era of public educa- 
tion sponsored by dairymen, nutrition 
experts, health officials and physicians. 
If anyone doubts the power of propa- 
ganda, when making known the merits 
of a good article, let him watch the 
milk statistics. 

Everybody learned that there is an 
intimate relationship between milk con- 
sumption and health. Milk is better 
than tea or coffee. 
bodies and clear minds. Milk steadies 
the nerves. Milk keeps the teeth from 
failing. Milk is a fine bracer for the 
laboring man. Milk is cheaper than 
meat and compares favorably with 
eggs and many other staple foods. 

And when the people came to under- 
stand and to believe these things, they 
began to buy more milk. Figures rep- 
resenting the increased demand are 
hard to comprehend. The production 
of milk in this country in 1926 was 
greater than that of 1925 by 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds. The statistics are those of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The greater part of this in- 
creased consumption was in the homes 
of city people.—Detroit News. 


The Department of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction in Public Schools 
and Colleges, a department of the W. 
Cc. T. U. with headquarters at 400 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., has an- 
nounced the subjects and rules for the 
prize essay and poster contest for 1928. 
Contests have been arranged for school 
teachers and principals, normal and 
training school students, university 
and college students, junior college, 
high school, and grade school students. 
The contests will close May 31. For 
further information write the Na- 
tional Director, Cora Frances Stod- 
dard, at the above address. 


“The more a man finds fault, the 
more proof that he hasn’t done any- 
thing worth while himself.” 


Milk makes strong | 
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free 


Tardiness 
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eleachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


Inattention 


OULD you like to win the respect, ad- 

miration and obedience of every pu- 
pilin your room? Youcan. Through nat- 
ural discipline control you can command 
sure success in the teaching profession. 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or what 
grade you teach, you can have FREE the 
Introductory Course of Practical School 
Discipline prepared by R. C. Beery, A. B. 
(Columbia), M. A. (Harvard), and asso- 
ciate faculty of the International Academy 
of Discipline. Simply send the appended 
coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control Inattention, Cheat- 
ing, Disobedience, Disrespect, Giggling, Tru- 
ancy, Stubbornness, Bad Temper, Crying, 
Practical Joking, Whispering, and other hab- 
its that hamper schoolroom efficiency? 


The Free Introductory Course points the 
way to a solution of all problems of discipline 
The 
methods discussed also fit in with the newest 
school plans of Project-Problem, Socialized 
Recitation, Accelerated Classroom Work, etc. 


Don’t be without this book. It means suc- 
cess in the all-important part of your life 


that you will encounter in your career. 


work—discipline control. For you surely must 
realize that the highest academic ability is 
futile without the other vital essential of 
proper discipline. 





Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply 
sign and mail the appended coupon. 





International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 22, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Address... 








+ oe 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 22, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Without cost or obligation on my part, 
please send me at once Prof. Beery’s In- 
troductory Course in Practical School Dis- 
cipline. 





State 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


School Children May Check 
Their Weight Regularly 




















By means of this novel, yet simple 
project, pupils are encouraged to re- 
cord their weight regularly, compar- 
ing it with what they might like to 
weigh. Individual cards are supplied 
child, the 
health rules in clever verse form. 


each containing eight 


Write for particulars, and other 
interesting health education projects. 


1928 Catalog describing many new 
pieces of Health Educational Mater- 
ial sent free upon request. 


National Dairy Council, 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Piease send us the following: 


Weight Cards for ..... ; 


Pupils, @ % cent each. 


“Health Education Material” Catalog, Free. 


Address 
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divided into 
4 SERIES of 


30 CARDS 
in each Series. 





SERIES A 


From the discovery 


the Period of Colo- 
nization, 


SERIES B 
Early Intercolonial 
Wars, French and 
Indian War and 
the American Revo- 
lution, 


SERIES C 
From the Adoption 
of the Constitution 
to the Civil War. 

SERIES D 
From the Beginning 


of the Civil War, to 
the Present Time. 








( 


TORY CARDS 
; ron ys ; 


all 


A simp 


6 “LN.S. 
| HISTORY 
) CARDS 


From Columbus to the 
League of Nations every 
important event in our coun- 
try’s history visualized on 


| 


120 Vivid Picture Cards 


with clear explanations, necessary dates, as- 
sociated events and several good questions 
on reverse side of cards. 


Staunch Cardboard, size 434 x 35% inches. 


Teachers and Pupils in Thousands of 
Public and Parochial Schools are now 
using these cards. 


PRICE—30 Cents for Each Series, or 


$1.20 for the COMPLETE Set of FOUR SERIES. 





\ INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, Inc. 
138 West 17th Street, New York City. 
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DRA RANSE RANA 
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Nashville Teachers’ Pensions 


Contributions to the pension fund 
are not required from public-school 
teachers of Nashville, Tenn. Taxation 
not exceeding one-tenth of one mill of 
assessed valuation provides the moneys 
required. H. C. Weber, superintendent 
of Nashville schools, explains the sys- 
tem in School Life. 

Pensions correspond to the pay of be- 
ginning teachers, the idea being that 
the beginning teacher receives the min- 
imum for living requirements. The pay 
of the pensioner varies from time to 
time, therefore, with the changes in 
the pay of beginning teachers. This 
unique provision will prevent the dis- 
tressing conditions that came to pass 
during the inflated period when set 
pensions did not provide a living. 

The salary scale adopted in October, 
1927, provides $1,200 a year for begin- 
ning teachers, although 20 “cadets,” 
teachers in training, receive $720 a 
year each. No pension may exceed one- 
half the salary of the teacher at the 
time of his retirement, however, and it 
happens that the smallest pension paid 
is $600 a year. Seventeen teachers are 
now on the retired list. 


Standardizing Blackboards 


A general conference of representa- 
tive manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
distributors of blackboards, held in Chi- 
cago last summer under the auspices 
of the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce, will result in standardizing 
blackboards and eliminating waste due 
to over-diversification in colors and 
sizes. As a basis for discussion, the 
conference used a survey conducted 
through the offices of the National 
School Supply Association among its 
membership to determine the desired 
colors, widths and lengths. 

The conference was of the unani- 
mous opinion that the industry should 
recognize the three following types of 
composition blackboard: (1) cement 
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asbestos backing; (2) wood pulp bag 
ing; (3) gypsum core backing. 
ery little discussion was held ¢, 
cerning type No. 1. After some gj, 
eration on the part of the producer 
was decided that one color (black), 
widths (3% and 4 feet) and th» 
lengths (6, 7, and 8 feet) were entiry 
adequate to meet the demand. 
Divergent opinion was expressed ; 
the consideration of Type No. 2. 


was finally agreed that two widti 


(3% and 4 feet) and five lengths (6; 
8, 10, and 12 feet) could be so handle 
as to give the essential combinatig, 
which are now in use and represey 
public demand. 
was no less important. The conferer 
decided that green blackboards shoy 


not be incorporated as a standard, ng 
any other color but black, but after ti 


expiration of one year a survey shou 
be conducted to determine whether y 
not any other color but black had ; 
veloped a demand justifying inclusiy 
as standard items. 

Type No. 3 being produced by fe 
manufacturers, it was readily agre 
that the same color, widths and length 
as provided for in Type No. 1 shou; 
comprise the standards for Type \, 
38, with one slight exception. 

Grouping all types into one for 
purpose of arriving at an approxim 
tion of diversification, there exis 
before this simplification, possible 
binations of three colors in 18 widt 
and 90 lengths; whereas the simplifies 
tion provides for only one color, j 
8 widths (including two _ obsolesce 
widths) and 13 lengths (including 
obsolescent lengths); or a reduction ¢ 
66 per cent in color, 56 per cent j 
widths, and 86 per cent in lengths. 


on new production is April 1, 1928, an 
for depletion of present stocks not late 
than January 1, 1929. 


You cannot make 
ments; peace must 
hearts of men.—Herbert Hoover. 


The matter of cols 
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Now---A New Compact DeVn 
Projector For the Classroom 

















Pathegrams, the world's 
finest film collection of 
travelogues, scenics, nature 
films, etc., are now ready 
for owners of 16 m.m, pro- 
jectors, Write for list, 


Here at last is a compact, depend- 
able, easy to operate motion pic- 
ture projector for classroom in- 
struction at unusually low cost. 
This new DeVry Projector holds 
400 feet of 16 m.m. film, operates 
on either alternating or direct 
current—is completely automatic 
—produces results equalled only 
by larger and much more expe 
sive equipment. 


With a DeVry 16 m.m. projector 
an unlimited supply of film sub 
jects are available for your use in 
school work. Hundreds of films 
are to be had free from various 
association libraries. Write today 
for complete particulars. The ; 
Vry Corporation, Dept. 2-T, 1! 
Center Street, Chicago. 


DeVry 


Motion Picture Projectors 








More DeVry Projectors used in schools than all others combinet 
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School Teachers and 
Matrimony 


| 
y- The attorney-general of the state of 
cers Mt California has recently handed down 


<), tel an opinion to the effect that the mar- 
thd riage of a woman school teacher does 
not unfit her for her duties nor furnish 
legal grounds for discharge. Nothing 
is said concerning male school teachers. 
9. Commenting on this decision a Cali- 
idl fornia newspaper says: The ruling by 
the attorney-general that the mar- 
riage of a school teacher does not un- 
iol ft her for her duties or furnish legal 
grounds for discharging her is just 
#ommon sense. And it points to the 
need for common sense in the employ- 
ment of school teachers, not always the 
= le in school boards. 

“If a teacher knows her business she 
#yill not do anything to impair her 
gility. Do the mothers whose chil- 
dren she teaches believe that marriage 
has unfitted them to deal well with 
their own children? If not, why should 
it unfit the teacher? The argument 
tht a married woman does not need 
the job is no argument at all. Teach- 
es’ positions are not rewards for 
wrthy young women, but occupation 
for tue best qualified candidates who 
can be found.” 

To quote Chester Rowell, leading 
(alifornia pubiicist: “The attorney- 
gneral has very properly ruled that 
marriage is not the ‘immoral’ or ‘un- 
professional’ conduct for which local 
school boards may discharge a teacher. 
Considering the hallucinations on this 
subject still prevalent in some _ be- 
tighted official intellects, it is high time 
the ruling was made, and it is to be 
hoped it will be enforced.” 















Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Kentucky, is the new editor of the 
Kentucky School Journal. The editor 
last year, Dr. A. L. Crabb, has joined 
the faculty of the Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Visual Instruction News 


The bulletin of the National Acad- 
emy of Visual Instruction gives many 
items concerning the development in 
this field of education. Some of the 
selected items are as follows: 


The Los Angeles city schools have | 


recently acquired a complete library of 
prints and negatives of the Hoover Art 
Company involving several thousand 
negatives and at least ten thousand 
prints. 

In Kansas the State University is 
providing the schools of the state with 
comprehensive motion pictures, glass 
slide and film service. A new hand- 
book on Visual Education is being dis- 
tributed throughout the state. 

In New York a new state syllabus 
for the teaching of geography in the 
elementary schools along modern lines 
is being issued in sections by the State 
Department of Education. The visual 
instruction division of this department 
is preparing an extensive collection of 
scientific slides of high quality grouped 
by topics to match this course. The 
collection of 340 slides for the third 
grade has just been announced. In 
Schenectady a supervisor of visual in- 
struction giving his entire time to this 
subject has been appointed. Uni- 
form equipment for the various class- 
rooms has been adopted and $7000 


| 





has already been expended for lantern | 


equipment. 

The Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum installed traveling geography 
collections in the offices of Pennsyl- 
vania’s sixty-six county superinten- 
dents this year. Each collection will 
consist of four cabinets of illustrative 
material accompanied by book of in- 
struction. Every normal school and 
state teachers college in Pennsylvania 
will give instruction in visual aids dur- 
ing the year. 


By loving whatever is lovable in those 
around us, love will flow back from 
them to us, and life will become a pleas- 
ure and not a pain.—A. P. Stanley. 



































school activities. 


and swings. 
able to master their studies. 


Over 10,000 schools throughout the 
continent are enjoying excellent ser- 
vice and results from their sturdily 
















pend- built Giant apparatus. Every teacher 
pic needs this world’s foremost equip- 
n in- ment on her own playgrounds. She 
cost. can have it too, without drawing on 
Ids : 
—= her school budget, under a plan 
jireet which many schools have employed 
matic successfully. Send in the coupon 
only below and we’ll tell you a plan by 
xpen- which you can obtain needed equip- 
ment with the cooperation of 
jector your pupils. 
-~ If you are buying equipment 
whine soon, be sure to get Giant prices 
arious first. Have the best at no great- 
today er cost. 
1e De 
, ill P ‘ 
Mail This Ty 
Coupon NOW => 
Giant Mfg. Co., 
tors “‘Standard of the World’” 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. ‘ 
nbined 


What Every 
Teacher Knows--- 


Every school teacher knows that modern playground equipment 
makes it easier to control children, and increases their interest in 
She knows that with modern “‘Giant”’ appara- 
tus the children will hurry to school, eager to play on the slides 
They will be healthy, easier to manage, better 


Over 10,000 Schools 
Using Giant Equipment 














USE THIS 
COUPON 


GIANT MFG. CO., 


Council Bluffs, lowa, 


; 
yi 
i 


uu 





Please send new playground 
equipment book and play- 
ground suggestions. 


/ 
’ 
‘ 


Name _ 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Henry Seidel 
Canby 


§ 


Heywood 
Broun 





| 


Dorothy 
Canfield 


| 


Christopher 
Morley 











| 
| 


William 


Allen 
White 
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Placed in your hand so that 
you cant miss them 


~ the new hooks which you are 
particularly anxious to read / 


F you are the average person, you fail to read many 
I of the outstanding new books. You miss them be- 

cause you are either too busy or too neglectful to go 
out and buy them. “I certainly want to read that book!” 
you say to yourself, when you read a favorable review or 
hear a book praised highly. But, more frequently than 
not, you never “get around to it.” 

The Book-of-the-Month Club takes cognizance of this 
procrastination that forever causes you to miss the best 
books; when you decide you want a certain book, it is 
handed to you by the postman, so that you can’t overlook 
getting it; and you have a “guarantee of satisfaction” 
that it will please you, or you need not keep it. 

How do you decide whether or not you want any par- 
ticular book? The plan is simplicity itself, Every month, 
far in advance of publication, the publishers of the coun- 
try submit their forthcoming bvoks to our Selecting Com- 
mittee, a distinguished group of five critics. They select 
twelve to fifteen of the most readable and important 
boeks every month—fiction and non-fiction. They also 
choose what they consider the “outstanding” book 
amongst ‘those considered. This is called “the-book-of- 
the-month.” 

But, if you are a subscriber, before you get the book- 
of-the-month, you receive a full report about it a month 
before it is published. If you judge, from this report, 
that you want it, you let it come to you. 

You receive it by mail, on or shortly after the publica- 
tion date, so that you can’t overlook getting it. 

If one of the other forthcoming books reported upon 
appeals to you more strongly, you specify that one be 
sent. And if none of them appeal to you in any month, 
you take none at all! 

Moreover, if you decide to let any book come to you 
and then find you are disappointed, you may exchange it 
for any other book you prefer. 

Over 50,000 of the most notable people in this country 
—in every line of endeavor—now guard themselves, by 
means of this service, against missing theenew books 
they want to read. Why don’t you try it? There is no 
risk. The cost of this unique and ¢onvenient service is 
—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no extra charges 
of any kind. You pay only for the books you keep, and 
for them you pay the same price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers a more thoroughgo- 
ing and valuable service? If you are interested, mail the 
coupon below for complete information as to how this 
service operates. Your request for information will in- 
volve you in no obligation. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 43-B | 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
| Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
| me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


| Name........... 
| Address 


| 
| City..... 











State 
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Any 10 ie 
ecords Iie 






eo! abe année, The 
ded and 


POPULAR & STANDARD SONGS 
2344 Me and My Shadow 
Sweet Hawaiian Kisses 
2371 Charmaine 
Somebody Like You 
2331 Ain't She Sweet 
Bootlegger’s Daughter 
2361 jus A Memory 
Hawaiian Moon 
2337 Plucky Lindbergh, Patriotic 
What Good Are Tears 
2338 Lindy Lindbergh, How I'd 
Like to Be You(Comedy) 
Positively No 
4135 Rovian’ Gambler 
Log Cabia in the Lang 
2370 Diane 
Edge of Rainbow 
2354 You Only Went Me Whes 
You're Lonesome 
Yearning for You 
8103 Black Bottom in Charleston 
Hard Boiled Mama 
4131 Wreck of Old 97 
Wreck of Titanic 
2345 At Sundown 
Never Be Blue 
2352 Dawn of Tomorrow 
Let Us Love Over Ageia 
4144 Little Black Mustache 
Youd Never Know 
2272 Rudolph Valentine 
Linle Rosewood Casket 
8101 Koll ‘Em Girls 
Save le for Rainy Day 
4132 Boy's Best Friend is Mother 
Sweeter Phan Sweetheart 
2334 Terrible Mississippi Flood 
End of the Shenandosh 
2323 Get Away Old Man 
Well I Swen 
4122 When I'm Gone You'll 
Seen Forget 
Dear Father Come Home 
4128 Where is My Wandering 
Boy Tonight 


Juanita 
4116 Lewer Edged in Block 
She Ought to Be 


mo meney 
oductery advertising price whic 


\ 


with 


i 
a | 
# 
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POPULAR & STANDARD SONGS 
4118 May | Sleep in Your Barn 
When L Saw Sweet Nellie 


Home 
4123 Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 
Lone Trail Rowe 
4142 Silver Threads among Gold 
In a Garden Rare 
4143 Giri I —~ ia Sunny 
Tennesse 
Wanna Pall j in Love Agaig 
4133 Jesse James 
‘he Butcher's Boy 
2256 Bye Bye Blackbird 
Chinky Charleston 
4141 Wish | Was Single Agaie 
If You Want to Find e 
4127 Tell Mother I'll Be There 
Ben Bolt 


4000 In Baggage Coach Ahead 
Some Old Apple Tree 

4086 Floyd Collin's Pate 
Pickwick Club Tragedy 

4140 Wild and Reckless Hobo 


Shine 
4119 Hand Me Down My 
Walking Cane 
Captain Jinks 
4093 Liule Brown J 
Can't Tell Any 


4117 Where RiverShannon flows 


Rose From Ireland 


4076 Church in Wildwood 
Voice of the Chimes 
4067 jesus Lover of My Soul 
Safe in Arms of Jesus 
4046 Nearer My God to Thee 
Lord is My Shepherd 
40689 When the Roll is Called 
Throw Out the Life Line 


4138 By Waters of Minnetonks 
Over the Waves (Malte) 
4061 Listen to the Mocking Bird 
Song Bird (both whistling) 
4068 Turkey in Straw, Fiddling 
Arkansas Traveler, Fiddle 


Bird (Whistling), 
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id one Write cataleg aumbers of recerds you 


DANCES 
W Fox Trove Batons Othere ine Marked 
1449 Dew-Dewy Da 
Don't Mean Maybe (beth 
wocal chorus) 
1406 In a Little Spanish Town, 
(W alta with vocal chorus) 
Girl 1 Can Love 
1402 Mary Lou (wocal chorus) 
Powder Pull 
1461 Just A Memory 
lore At Home Like You 
(beth wocal chorus) 
1448 Are you Lonesome Tonight 
(Malte, vocal chorus) 
“End of the Rainbow 
° (wocal chorus) 
1441 Doll Dance (chorus) 
Wishing & Waiting (vocal 
1434 Honolulu Moon, Waltz 
(wocal chorus) 
* Buddies in Paris 


eee Turkey im the Straw ( 

pad. - thet you have never beard records of this quality ne matter what price you paid. 
containe the “Cream” of cur ent le 

we guarantee thet you will mot be 


trictly om approval. Please act et 
~ 


4002 Flanagan's 2nd Hand Car 
Hi and Si and Line Fence 
4111 Flanagan at Barber's 
lanagan’s Real Estate 
4004 Flanagan in a Restaurant 
Flanagan's Married Life 
4112 Flanagan at Vocal Teacher 
Arkansas Traveler 


HAWAIIAN 
4084 Aloha Land 
Honolulu Bay 
4023 My Old Kentucky Home 
(wocal chorus) 
: O Sole Mio 
4113 Kilima Wakz 
Honoluly March 
4009 Palakiho Blues 
One Two Three Four 
(wocal effects) 
4018 Maui Aloha 
Ua Like No-A-Like 


* MUTUAL MUSIC | a Siar 35 Dorchester Ave. Mase. 
You may send me on 10 days’ pon? 10 records listed ott by eata- 


Whee the 10 records arrive, | will pay postman « deposit 
plus pestege from factory), in tull payment. | will 
and if disappointed 





thee try the records 10 days in my own home, 1 
io hem in any wey umeatisfactory, | will return them, an 
ou agree refund at ence, all 
}1.. 6 that I have paid my 
> > om 4 expense for returning the 
i 37 |} -— 
= = Write 3 substitutes below te be 
3 “8s \S shipped only if other records are 
| : % out of stock. 
4 “9 sd Gadiocseiaadbeiy 
le 3. 2 . 
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| Name Ce ccewewneeopecccececcsecsccccsecoessee 


| MAMIE 60. se emmmas 
(Write Geerty) 


| City... oe. . -060et 


- B.ccwnccdecces 
im equere ot left if you wish three 


cans peckages of a= needles included in your 
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for these records. 
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Problems 
Without Figures 
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Critic, 


any text. 





Pacific Coast Office: 


fore he can give the solution. 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 


Inexpensive Arithmetic Helps for Teachers and Pupils 
Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 


Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to réad the thought be- 
In fact, they are thought problems and 


but in all other subjects. 


There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with a 


copy of this very helpful book for class use. 


48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred; flexible cloth 
covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred, 


Drill Books in Arithmetic 


FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES | 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics 
lowa State Teachers’ 


These three books, of which there is one for each of the 
fifth, sixth and eighth grades, are designed to supplement 
the arithmetic textbooks and consist of drills on the work 
commonly covered in these grades. They are usable with 
No one arithmetic book provides as much drill 
material as can be used to advantage in grade work, and 
few teachers find time to formulate drills of their own. 
These Drill Books amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are 
classified under the subject headings and sub-divisions 
common to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them easy 
of selection for any particular purpose. Answers to all 
problems are given in the back of each book. 

80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 

Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred ;' 
flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Forests and Floods 


Forests cannot prevent the annual 
floods of the Hudson, St. Lawrence, Al- 
legany, Seneca and other rivers in the 
Empire State, says the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University, but they do exert a stabil- 
izing influence. It has been proved 
conclusively that the great Adirondack 
Preserve and the Catskill Preserve do 
the people of the state a tremendous 
service in slowly and steadily liberat- 
ing soil waters resulting from rains 
and snows. This tends to equalize the 
flow of water throughout the year by 
making the low-water stages higher 
and the high-water stages lower. 

Foresters understand that, while the 
major problems of flood control must 
be solved by engineers, the extension of 
forests is a necessary phase and will be 
included in every program of flood pre- 
vention. Indeed, every farmer’s wood- 
lot is of importance in helping to hold 
back its share of water. When New 
York’s four million idle but typically 
forest-supporting acres shall have been 
— the damage done by floods will 
e considerably less than at present. 
To this end the forest nurseries of the 
state during 1927 distributed nearly 
22,000,000 trees which have been plant- 
ed in varying quantities in practically 
every county. 


French Museums Offer Busts 


Exact replicas in plaster or bronze 
of busts of Washington, Franklin, La- 
Fayette, and John Paul Jones, origi- 
nally modeled by the French sculp- 
tor Jean Antoine Houdon, are offered 
to American schools and institutions 
by the National Museums of France. 

oudon, came to the United States at 
the invitation of the American Con- 
gress for the purpose of making a 
statue of Washington. He became ac- 
quainted with many of the leading men 
of the country and sincerely admired 
them. 

The originals of the busts of Wash- 
ington and Franklin from which it is 
now proposed to make casts are in the 
Louvre; the bust of La Fayette is at 
Versailles, and that of John Paul Jones 
is in the Pennsylvania Academy, Phil- 
adelphia. The casts were executed in 
the ateliers of the National Museums 
by expert artists, either in plaster 
patiné as the originals or in bronze 
mounted on marble pedestals. Circu- 
lars describing the busts and the condi- 
tions under which they are obtainable 
may be had of A. Gaulin, American 
consul general, Paris, France. 


To promote interest in the “outlaw- 
ing of war,” Clement M. Biddle of New 
York is offering national prizes to 
young people who write and deliver 
orations on gaining permanent world 
peace through treaties for the renunci- 
ation of war and the settlement of all 
international disputes by means other 
than war. Medals will be awarded to 
winners in local contests. A declama- 
tion as spoken need not be original in 
order to win a medal, but only original 
speeches may compete for the money 

rizes. Contests must be held before 

arch 15 of this year. Further in- 
formation may be had from the Secre- 
tary of the Committee in Charge, Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest on Outlaw- 
War Treaties, 532 Seventeenth St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Philander P. 
Claxton is chairman and the secre- 
taries are Sidney L. Gulick and Arthur 
Charles Watkins. 


The abilities of pupils in reading 
differ widely both in rate and in com- 
prehension. For example, three hun- 
dred eighth-grade pupils were found to 
vary from 100 to 650 words per min- 
ute in rate of reading narrative prose, 
and in percentage of correct answers to 
questions on content from 10 to 100. 
Seven hundred and eleven sixth-grade 
pupils were found to vary from 0 to 125 
words in Haggerty’s scale Sigma 3, 
which allows a maximum score of 144 
words. This would mean a difference 
as wide as that between an ability to 
comprehend the “Three Bears” and an 
ability to comprehend Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet.”—Homer Reed. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
For Teachers 


Capitalize your teaching experience 
ina type of educational work that 
offers you an increased income, per. 
manent position and opportunities 
for advancement. Well-established 
firm and product. Earnest Christian 
(Protestant) teachers, age 25-49, 
desired. All applications will be 
treated as strictly confidential, 


RAY S. ERLANDSON, Educ. Dir, 
602 Gunther Bldg., Chicago. 
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Oppose Bolshevism and Socialism 


with the wholesome doctrines that made ogy 
Republic the noblest of nations. Send fo 
leaflet—““What the U.S. Constitution Means ty 
You.” Suitable for framing on wall in school, 
store, factory or home. Send ten cents or dollar, 
for one or thirteen, Stamps will do, 


GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 
80 Wall Street 


Hg aa 


New he 


MONEY FOR You 
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205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 
OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers, 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all ther 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, mi. 
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Test Your Story Writin; 
am Ability FREE 


If you have the Iproper natural qualities ¢ 
mind, then under Dr. Burton’s training yu 
will be able to succeed in Short Story writing 
Send for this interesting Analysis Test, a 
receive expert critic’s frank opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton 450 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Mim. 








































4 ANY BOOK IN PRIN! 


Delivered at your door. We pa: 
age. Standard authors, Gne et 
books, all at biggest savings. 
send bootenra Clarkson's a1, 
FREE ritef ‘or our great book 
This catalog is a short court 
literature and is so used by some of Am 
= a feading 2 300,000 book lover! 
ge He BOOK 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Ps. 


428 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, iL 


Byron W. King School of Oratory) 


Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching Church Activities, et. 
Diplemas and Degrees Granted 

Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other defects 

of Speech = — 

Literary Courses Daneing 
Play-Coaching ‘Send for Catalogue 
Addresn, Secretary of School 

Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, Pe. 
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sold return $1.50 and 


os. SUPPLY COMPANY, ee cal 


25 Application Photos ; $i 
Send $1.00 for 25 teachers, application photos, size aha 
Made tr from any good photograph, which will be reta™ 


OLIVE BROTHERS oe WiL MAR, MINS 


Guaranteed Hemstitching and 1 Pie | 
attachment. Fits any sewing machine. Te 
reliable. 60c prepaid or sent C. 0. D. Circulars 

LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 41,5 











roductia#® 
Application Photos! 974° 7°%0- ors 
$1.50. About 244 x 4. Doubleweight. ted © 
ginals preferred. returned. Fo 


KLINKNER ‘STUDIOS, Dyersville, 
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Muncie, Indiana, 
October 30, 1926. 


School Decoration Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kasota Building, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dear Sirs: 


We received the framed portrait 
of Washington some time ago and 
are morethan pleased with it. Also 
the new shipment of pencils has 
arrived and is being sold. 


l want tothank you in behalf of 
the children for thie opportunity 
for beautifying our school room. 


Very truly yours, 
Leona D. Stewart. 





WATCHFUL PEACE 
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Portraits of 





Coolidge, Wilson, Lincoln, 
Washington, Roosevelt, or 
Bryan. These portraits 
come framed in a beautiful 
Circassian Walnut frame, 
14x20 inches. Z 


FOR THE SALE OF 
ONLY ONE GROSS 
OF PENCILS 
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Special 
For the sale of one and 
one half gross of pen- 
cils, which amounts to 
$10.80, you may obtain 
any two premiums. 
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perfume. 
which you prefer. 
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Extra Special 
Any three premiums 
given for the sale of 
only two gross, which 
amounts to $14.40. 
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During the past several years, we 

ve supplied thousands of our 
basket balls to schools throughout 
the country. We are now in a po- 
sition to offer you a basket ball 
g0al complete with net as illus- 
trated for the sale of ONLY ONE 
GROSS of lead pencils, or one 
pair complete for ONE AND 
ONE-HALF GROSS. This is an 
Opportunity we are sure you have 
never had before. 



































Either 3x 5 or 5x8 foot flag for the sale of 
ONE-HALF GROSS OF PENCILS. 




















SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 
Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FREE Playground Equipment 





This set of three beautiful oil paintings, size 9 x 12 inches completely framed, 
can be obtained for the sale of ONLY ONE GROSS OF PENCILS. 


You will be delighted with the rare beauty of these paintings. 
coloring and shading is well brought out by beautiful polychrome frames, 
set will add greatly to the appearance of your school-room. 





















FREE TO THE TEACHER 


For her interest in taking 
charge of the sale of the 
pencils, we will present 
any one of the following: 
a perpetual desk calendar, 
a string of beautiful im- 
ported beads, or a bottle 
of high grade “Bobette” 
Please state 








Fennimore, Wisconsin, 
December 6, 1926. 


School Decoration Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sirs: 


I just received our premiums, 
(volley ball, two pencils, and per- 
fume set) for selling your pencils. 
The children are more than de- 
lighted, and we all fee] that you are 
one of the fairest and the squarest 
companies we have ever done busi- 
ness with. 


I am therefore recommending to 
you a number of girl teacher friends 
who I know will be interested in 
your offer. 


Yours truly, 
Pear] Whitman. 


The lovely 
This 





Either a Basket Ball, 
Volley Ball or Foot Ball 
FOR THE SALE OF 
ONE GROSS 


VOLLEY BALL NET 
FOR THE SALE OF 
ONE GROSS 





Giant Chicago 
Pencil Sharpener 
FOR ONLY 
ONE-HALF GROSS 


To the Pupils FREE 


To the pupil selling the 
most pencils, we will 
present a beautifully fit- 
ted pencil case as illus- 
trated, or this Giant 
Mechanical Pencil 
pictured above. 





to be sold by my pupils at 5c each for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid our choice of the pre- 
miums you offer and additional prizes as illustrated. 


Date 
aor caconte baceis cise compensa hea peaecnpteeph iwi abererntianant | 
a I i in iiss cic nesnasiscensscssetstositensestvasnreesnvinieains . 7 
I iiss cnc ctivceianntesnconsnonisusnenssipinie nessungtecapemplaacsamnadedenene sealable 
SCHOOL DECORATION CO., Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mail at once postage prepaid, -............... gross of lead pencils, | 
| 
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Worth 
to our Students pg VAI 


ThisHawaiianGuitarex- 
prt and professor wants 

he opportunity to weleome os 
as a student eo you will quickly 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
yes, you will be able to pla re 
like the native Hawaiians Top 
you started and he!p your oe 
success which wil bring you popu- 
larity, you will receive a beuuti- 
ful Hawaiian Guitar, the same 
as the one pictured, when you 
enroll. Our short cut method 
of instruction wiil enable 
you to play a piece al- 
most from the first 
lesson. Rush coupon 
for full particulars to- 
day and we will re- 
serve a Hawaiian 
Guitar for you. 


Learn to 
Play Quickly 


With our short cut method 
of instruction you will quick 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
which will bring you popularity and oogtel 
success, You learn to play from notes. if yes 
never hadany rnusical training, you will quickly 

t on, because our experts have perfected a course of 

instruction which is as simple as learning A,B,C’s, 


PICTURE and PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
METHOD EASY Lee don’t depend upon 


printed lessons only for 
your success, but we furnish pictures of 
our professors playing diagrams, charts 
and phonograp records for each lesson. 
This practically brings our professors from 
our studio to your home and ennbles you to 
Heten te their playing just as If they were ac- 
tually tn front of you © prove this is easy, we 
will you your first lesson free 


RUSH COUPON — Send No Money 
wiifvent’ are we that you wiil become one of our students, we 
send free without obligation, our first lessen Also receive 
r,t See bis wheh gives ‘particulars ab at our course, 
‘or your tree took and your free 





HAWANAN STUDIO No. 72026 

of New York Academy of Music 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

our free book, “How to Learn Hawallan 

jwlter’’ ary Wet jl enwe Also reserve e Hawaiian 
ar forme. This Obligates me in no way whatever 
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ART APPRECIATION MINIATURES 
Must be faithful in color to that of the original paint- 
ings, or they are valueless. 

OUR REPRODUCTIONS ARE FAITHFUL 
guaranteed printed from four-color process plates, — 
yellow, red, blue, black. 
Unquestionably the finest published, 

WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 

Price 2c in quantity. Write for complete list of 

226 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
with instruction texts. Specimen Prints 
eachers. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC, 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. N. 424 Madison Ave. New York 


Homer 


Free to 














Big Opportunity 


for Teachers 
Prepare yourself now to earn a high 
salary as private secretary. The 
work is interesting, the hours short 
and the chances for steady advance- 
ment and success in the business 
world are unlimited. 


Bchool teachers because of their trainin, 
are especialiy titted for this type of wor = 


FREE * Bend for free Lesson In 

paerthand and interesting 
article yd Dr. Frank Crane; sent withou 
eost or obligation to pan school teacher 


Mt. Vernon School of Home Study, 
910—17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


PLAYS 


Our selection Pe pon kL  -—- and reprinted a= will solve 
problem if you are ce fonting an gm epee! play — easily ine | 


Dramatic Publishing Company Pg te 








that You 
fan Act! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


P We Do Something Else. A Collection 
of areas and Outdoor Games for Young and 
Old. By Imogene Clark, Author of “Suppose 
We Play.” Cloth. 288pp. $2.00 net, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Miss Clark’s Suppose We Play has 
been so very popular that her pub- 
lishers asked her to prepare ‘this com- 
panion volume of diversions. They 
are not all: “games,” in the strict sense 
of the word,-but they all are informed 
with the spirit of play. The author 
says rightly that this book “may save 
many a social gathering from the chill 
of stagnation, and keep the ball of 
amusement rolling.” Indoor and out- 
door games, for few or many; things 
to do on special occasions;’ things to 
make—from clothespin dolls to peanut 
brittle; riddles, puzzles, and tricks— 
it is surely an inviting assortment. 
Some of the ideas are familiar, but 
most good things are old, and they 
would serve our purpose many a time 
if we could only remember them in an 
emergency. This collection reminds us 
of old friends and introduces us to a 
number of new ones besides. 


My Work Book in Arithmetic. Book 2. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Cleveland School 
of Education, and Caroline Elizabeth Myers. 
Paper. 128pp, 60c. The Harter School Supply 
Co., Cleveland. ‘ 

Dr. Myers, co-author of this Work 
Book for second grades, is known for 
his published researches on: persistence 
of errors in number learning and on 
imagination in arithmetic. The prob- 
lems that he and Mrs. Myers have de- 
vised are of a kind to appeal ‘to the 
child, for they involve situations with 
which he is familiar. Drawings illus- 
trate a number of the problems. In 
connection with each Exercise, there is 
work for study~and self-testing, o 
portunity for writing of original 
lems, and other “things to do.” oe all 
there are sixty-one Exercises. Wher- 
ever an answer is to be placed, space 
is left-for it. The publishers speak of 
My. Work Book as a basal rather than 
a supplementary text, and claim for it 
that it is the only one of its kind for 
second graders. The type is large and 
black, and the arrangement of the 
problems adds to their attractiveness. 
Sturdy binding gives promise of with- 
standing the hard usage it would re- 
ceive from small hands. 


The Breed-French Speller. By Frederick 8S. 
Breed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, and William C. French, 
A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Drumright, 
Oklahoma. Book One: For first, second, third, 
and fourth grades, Cloth. 117pp. Book Two: 
For fifth and sixth grades. Cloth. 90pp. Book 


Three: For seventh and eighth grades. Cloth. 
%6pp. Complete Course: For all grades from 
first to eighth inclusive. Cloth, 27lpp. Lyons 


and Carnahan, Chicago. 

There is no need to introduce Dr. 
Breed’s name to our readers, for his 
articles on “How to Teach Spelling” 
have been appearing in NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS for sev- 
eral months. This series provides the 
right sort of ammunition for a success- 
ful attack on the spelling problem. To 
teachers who, having read the articles, 
are eager to begin firing, The Breed- 
French Speller will doubtless seem 
most opportune. In a Foreword to Su- 
perintendents and Teachers the authors 
speak of their sympathy with the move- 
ment which is subjecting the curric- 
ulum to close scrutiny and consequent 
reorganization. Appreciating the de- 
mand that textbooks square with the 
results of scientific investigation, they 
state that they are prepared to report, 
as fully as desired, the principles and 
the technique which they employed. 
They have selected the words in their 
8818-word vocabulary from both adult 
and childhood usage, and the words 
have been so graded as to place them 
at the level of maturity where the 
children will have greatest need of 
them. Words are grouped by phonetic 
similarity, and reviews are. organized 
scientifically on the basis of a difficulty 
index. The special..exercises~ineluded 
are of the following types:. multiple 
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Entertainment ue tl 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will make it 
easy to prepare a program for Lincoln's Birthday in 
any school. e contents include: Recitgtions for 
Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupjils; Acros- 
tics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lin 
coln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln ae oy Dia- 
logues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. mple mate- 
rial is provided for the younger children, in fact, there 
is a goodly amount for each grade. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


9 ace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in this book 
a sp endids selection of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. The contents include: 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quota- 
tions from W ashington ; Quotations about W ashington ; 
Drills and Dances; Dialogues and Plays. In many otf 
the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take part 
Abundant material for very small children as well as 
the older ones. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Ee A A TT! 
PIECES ° PLAYS 
LINCOLN'S BIRTH 























Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for 
New Year's, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother's Day 
and Peace Day. he material consists of poe 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays, Also directions for set- 
— up a Meppele with "ileus for Len | the pole 

for dances around it. 40 cents, postpai 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the Shovenest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part con- 





tains 18 dialogues and pire for the little ple, be- 
sides the pageant of “The Pied Piper’ which is suited 
to any general program. Some of the plays “‘act”’ fif- 


teen minutes and in them the children represent flow- 
ers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and 7 
tale characters, and grown persons. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B, Faxon. Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the avery. the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selections are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three —- dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpa 























The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete entertain- 
ment book ever eet. Contains a large and choice 
collection of recitations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux and other entertainment material arranged in 
complete programs for different grades, appropriate to 
the various palidege birthdays and other special occa- 
sions occurring during | the school year. 364 pages. 
Full cloth covers. postpaid. With Normal in- 
structor-Primary Plans, ° year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 








Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Just the book to use in prepar- 
ingsprograms for Memorial Day, .Flag Day or any other 
patriotic oveasion. Contains 101 recitations for youn 
pupils and those in advanced grades, 39 dialogues ond 
plays, and a large number of drills, quotations, verses 
or familiar tunes, etc. Many selections for the little 
folk and entire programs for higher grades. The plays 
| a dramatization of ‘“‘The Man Without a Coun- 
t 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 


Twenty-one short plays for intermediate and gram- 
mar grades. These plays are so varied in character, 
length, and adaptability that they offer something for 
use at any time, The contents are: The Traitor, How 
the Constitution Saved the Nation, The Toys’ Celebra- 
tion, The First Flag, Santa’s Helpers, The Garden of 
Flowers, The Circus Comes to Town, A May, Day Play, 
Rip Van Winkle, ‘“Marse Gawge de Lubines’ Man,” 
Stock, The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, The Crown- 
ing of King Corn, “Abe” ou Neighbors, The 
Courtship of Miles Standish Columbus ‘Day Play, 
The Quarrel of the Days of thet Week, The Use in Use- 
less, A Runaway Thanksgiving Dinner, The » Queen of 
the May, How “The a Spangled Banner’? Was Writ- 
ten, () cents, postpai 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this book health lessons 
are presented in entertuinment form. The 19 selections 
included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclusive, vary- 
ing in length. number of characters, and general diffi- 
culty, They are characterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of production is also feature; 
the scenery is easily arranged and the costumes are 
simple. 40 cents, postpaid. 
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TAPANESE 


ENTERTAINMENTS | ] 


Japanese Entertainments 


y Florence R. Signor. This book provides a wealth 
of excellent material suitable for all grades and for _pro- 
grams of any desired length. lecitations, plays and ex- 
ercises, songs with music, a drill and a dance are in- 
cluded. All of the selections have been Ce oy A pool 
by teachers and have proved especially popular. Ful 
rections for costuming and scenery are given yy the 
mee plays, as well as detailed suggestions for arranging Jap- 
anese decorations. Several illustrations add much to 
the value of the text. 40 cents, postpaid. 
































Colonial Minuets 


Five minuets and minuect music with complete de- 
scriptions and illustrations from photographs o 
rious figures of the minuets, poses and_costumes. 





qpermine, ~y4—, provides for any tn desired from Cc SI DAY 
ne simples one most elaborate and for any number 
of children. EXERCISES 


A very Ps recitation is included as a 
prologue to any one of the minuets. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Closing Day Exercises 


ace B. Faxon. The contents are arranged as 
tart I—June Voices; Exercise for a primary 
school of three grades. Part II—A Tribute to Mother 
and Home; Exercise for the first five grades. Part III 
—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a school of the first 
five grades. Part ‘IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise 
for a school of eight grades. Part V—-A Eulogy of 
Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for grades ~~ to ca 

Part VI—Sp imen Parts for Graduation. Part V 
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Suggestive ams for Closing Day Exercises in all 
a Part 11l—P lays for Closing Day. 40 cents, \ —— Z Thou 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes our entire line of DEAR 
Entertainment Books and other publicati for teachers and wg 
+ ° ges, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. } Mase 
Pacific Coast Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Sener) 
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itlantic Readers 


Aseries of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 















acl} 


Book 1 The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
feck I High and Far Grade V 
Book Ill The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Beck V Outward Bound Grade Vill 


Six States have adopted these books 
in this, their first season. The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro- 
lina. 


Lp 


: 
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Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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| \/More REASONS 
WHY YOU, 

WILL PREFER. 

ANELSON BIBLE 





[' you like variety, no other Bible 
publisher can offer so many styles 
ofsize,bindingand type as Nelson’s. 
Your bookseller can show you 
manyand helpyou 
select. There is a 
Nelson Bible or 
Testament at a 
priceto meet your 
ideas, 

ames vet- 
sea raitableot 
course, but people 
ae turning more 
and more to the 


NELSON 


AMERICAN’, STANDARD 


BIBLE 


The Bible that meets every human 
med for comfort, guidance and 

tanding. You owe it to your- 
Sf “lf to learn all about it. You can, if 
NG DAY § !U mail this coupon today. 








+ « a 4 


“Itmeets the demand made upon it and upon 
ity by the modern trend of the world 


without changing or altering the teachings or 
doctrine of ous fait a 


From a sincere young woman (name on request) 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
“MSN Fourth Ave., New York City 
DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of 
Your peok entitled “The Wonderful Seory, 
the 
= e Bible came down throug’ 


not obligate me in any way. 
Name 
Sueet No. 
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response, letter dictation, dictionary, 
and picture dictation. The work of 
each grade for the first three weeks is 
organized by the study-test or daily as- 
signment method. An easy transition 
is provided to the newer test-study 
method, which the authors consider 
preferable except in teaching habits of 
study. Work for thirty-six weeks in 
all is given for each grade. Directions 
as to the way to proceed, addressed to 
the pupil, and Suggestions to the 
Teacher are inserted at appropriate 
points. The type used in The Breed- 
French Speller, spacing, and leading 
of type meet the requirements of the 
American School Hygiene Association. 
It will be noted that the Speller may 
be had in three Books or in one Com- 
plete Course. 


Individual Progress Reading. By Ambrose 
L. Suhrie, Ph.D., Professor of Normal School 
Education in New York University, and Myrtle 
Garrison Gee, Instructor in Institute of Educa- 
tion, New York University, in collaboration 
with John Martin, Editor of “John Martin’s 
Book,” and (Third and Fourth Books) George 
H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of Greater New York. Illustrated by 
Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. STORY-FOLK 


(First Book), 112pp. 68c. STORY-FUN 
(Second Book), 174pp. 72c. STORY-FRIENDS 
-| (Third Book), 256pp. 76c. STORY-ADVEN- 


TURES (Fourth Book), 319pp. 84c. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Copyrighted stories from John Mar- 
tin’s Book, deservedly popular chil- 
dren’s magazine, have been utilized for 
these readers. The third and fourth 
books contain also groups of stories 
about music, written so as to correlate 
school music work with reading. All 
the material is new and none of it will 
be available for other series of readers. 
It is intended that the child shall, by 
his own efforts, read the stories and 
thereby gain more benefit from them 
than he could if he had to depend upon 
the teacher. Whatever aid is needed 
is supplied in the books themselves. 
That the stories will delight, as well as 
afford practice in reading, cannot be 
doubted in view of the fact that they 
are among the best-liked of all those 
which John Martin’s Book has pub- 
lished. They have been adapted, 
grouped, and graded with the Gray 
Standardized Paragraphs. The en- 
gaging illustrations in color, by Mabel 
Betsy Hill whose work appears regu- 
larly in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS, deserve much more than 
a mere mention. They have freshness, 
naturalness, and on occasion a capti- 
vating humor—qualities rare indeed. 
It is hard to see how they could be 
improved. Altogether, Story-Folk, 
-Fun, -Friends, and -Adventures seem 
to us to possess outstanding merit as 
supplementary readers for lower 
grades. 


The Business of Teaching and Supervising The 
Arts. By C. Valentine Kirby, A.M., Director of 
Art, State Department of Public Instruction. 
Pennsylvania. Paper. T7pp. $1.00. 
Abbott Educational Company, Chicago, 


“Art Education,” says Mr. Kirby, 
“must no longer be regarded as a 
special subject pigeonholed in the edu- 
cational desk, nor yet.as a patch on the 
educational quilt, but rather as an in- 
tegral part of the warp and woof of a 
well designed and beautifully woven 
fabric.” Superintendent Condon, in 
his Foreword, goes even further in say- 
ing that “to teach children to appre- 
ciate beauty and to create beauty 
through the work of their hands is the 
most fundamental thing in education.” 
Whatever place one may assign the 
arts in relation to education, he will 
admit that they have a place. There- 
fore the business of teaching and su- 
pervising them is worthy of all the 
light that can be thrown on the matter. 
This is, indeed, a businesslike little 
book, full of practical advice and un- 
derstanding of classroom and adminis- 
trative problems. In addition to chap- 
ters on “How the Supervisor of Art 
Should Function,” “Preparation of the 
Course of Study,” “Various Avenues 
of Approach,” and the like, the author 
discusses “Beautifying the School,” 
“Materials for Art Instruction,” 
“Equipment ,of the Art Room,” etc. 
Under “Art Appreciation” we are as- 
sured that to-day “a broad democracy 
of taste and culture” is being developed 
both by the schools and by magazines, 
shops, and museums. “Every child, 
every teacher,” says Mr. Kirby, 
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Nature Studies in Color 
Enjoyed Alike by Children and Teachers 
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Should Have a Set of Our Industrial Pictures 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures taken 
from the world’s largest and finest collection. These pic- 
tures are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. 
Many teachers and normal school students buy them just 
for their own interest alone. When shown to children their 
beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 
them eager to learn. More than 20,000,000 of these pic- 
tures were purchased and used by teachers, students and 
others last year. 


All in Natural Colors 


All of these beautiful and instructive pictures are repro- 
duced in full colors, true to life and nature. John 
Burroughs, the famous American Naturalist and Author, 
writes: “They are astonishingly good, I like them so well 
that I have put them upon the walls of my rustic retreat, 
‘Slab Sides.’” 

These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. Made by recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably low 
due to our purchases in such large quantities. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—“Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 
birds and their habits. Regular 
price 25 cents. Public Libraries ac- 
knowledge that this book contains 
more real information on this sub- 
ject than any book published. 


33 Bird Pictures $] 





.00 
Postpaid 
Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors. 


Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 


ness to life and wonderful colors. Every teacher, every 
child, every lover of nature should learn more about birds 
and bird life and especially about the birds most common 
to their particular locality. The cost of these beautiful 
pictures is so low and the many educational advantages 
and pleasurable benefits so great that we recommend the 
purchase of the entire collection. This wonderful collec- 
tion consists of 648 different subjects, all in full colors— 
$12.00 postpaid—-a saving of $7.50 over purchases in 


smaller quantities. 
each in lots 
Cc of 15 


7 e 
Indian Pictures 
We have a very fine collection of Rhinehart’s celebrated 


Postcard size (3) x 5)4) 
pictures of American Indians, notable chiefs, squaws and 
children. Tell us how many you would like and we will 
make up a very good selection. Also 6 x 9 pictures of the 
same subjects at 15 cents each in lots of not less than 
fifteen. 


Pictures Create a Vivid Impression 


in the pupils’ minds that cannot be secured by descrip- 
tion alone. Supplement your class work with these at- 
tractive pictures covering many subjects. Stimulate more 
interest in your classes. Choose from the largest collec- 
tion in the world. 


Industrial Scenes 


Lumbering scenes, Coal Mining, (12 for 25c) Cotton, 
(16 for 35c) Sugar, (15 for 40c) Granite, (8 for 25c) 
Wool, (15 for 40c) Silk, (14 for 35c) Marble, (8 for 
25c) Copper, (24 for 85c). Also in full colors, 
Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird eggs and 
nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and 
Insects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in lots 
of 15) Trees (9 x 12 Photogravure with descriptions— 
8 for 40c or complete series of 24 for $1.00), ete. 
. © Bast 4 When you order, if you will in- 
F REE Lists for Distribution donteae: ecoumtantiaamiion 
of complete lists you can use for distribution among your classes we will 
gladly send them to you, This list gives you description, sizes and 
prices of everything in this big collection, Also includes a very inter- 
esting list of Books on Birds and Nature, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 
108 Harrison Street, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc., 108 Harrison St., Kankakee, Til. 


I am enclosing $ 





for which please send me the following: 


List others here 


of Birds of 


of Indians 


If order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


Also please send me lists of your Nature Pictures as 
described above. 
Name 


Address 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
enexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 21 
Second Term, July 23 to August 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Education, Business Administration and 
Journalism. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Field courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Excellent library; lab- 
oratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boul- 
der common point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


ee ee ee oe =e Send Today for Complete Information — — — — — —. 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 


lt is New! 


Field Courses in Geology 





It is Different ! 


It is the very thing for which you have been searching ! 


Interludes of Pleasure 


will bring brightness into many a dull day for both teachers and pupils. 
This is an entirely new service which will lessen the work of the busy 
teacher. It provides a package, every month, containing plans and pat- 
terns especially suited to that particular season. There will be room 
decorations, blackboard borders, plans for the sand table, poster patterns 
and other tasks to delight the children. Then, too, there will be plans 
for parties and programs. 


All of this for the small sum of 50 cents a month. Send 50 cents for the 
February package and see for yourself what a real Service this is. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE 


Princeton, Illinois. 
I am enclosing 50¢ to pay for the February “Interludes of Pleasure.” 


Name... 
Street. 
Town.... 


State... 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yi" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and Kondon's. It prevents infec- |p 


to advise this healthy habit to . 

their boys andgirls. 3100 teach tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad, Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. We will ith the 20 or more names and 
send you, not asample, buta reg- Mfg.Co. 


ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 














/ oliesmees Kondon 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Take these four steps for pupils’ health 
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“should be a collector of beautiful 
things and of reproductions of fine art. 
We must expose children to excel- 
lence.” This volume, the first in the 
Abbott “dollar series,” should find a 
place on the shelf of every supervisor 
and teacher of art. 

Manual for Small Museums. By Laurence 
Vail Coleman, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums. With 32 
plates. Buckram. 395pp. G. P, 
Sons, New York. 

A very handsome book, this, and a 
very comprehensive one. The author, 
being in a position to know more than 
anyone else, probably, about museums 
in this country, big and little, flourish- 
ing and struggling, has observed a 
rapid growth of interest in museum- 
making, and he has seen how lack of 
information has been responsible for 
hindering progress or defeating efforts. 
During the past two years Mr. Cole- 
man has traveled over fifteen thousand 
miles in all parts of the United States, 
and has studied hundreds of museums. 
The investigation and the publication 
of findings have been financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


The work is grouped under an Intro- | 


duction, six Parts, and a Conclusion, 
with several Appendices and a full In- 
dex. Organization, Administration, 
Curatorial Work, Educational Work, 
Research, and Building are the main 
heads of Mr. Coleman’s discourse. 
Fifty-two short chapters take up every 
possible phase of the subject. One 
might at first think that there would 
be little to say about small museums, 
for we hear so much more about large 
ones. However, we are told that there 


are a thousand museums in the United | 


States, and nine in every ten are small. 
Nearly half the small museums belong 


to colleges or universities; the others | 


are the ones to which this Manual is 
specifically addressed. The museum of 
to-day which is functioning success- 
fully is doing educational work of a 
constructive, definite sort, not dupli- 
cated by any other agency. Therefore 
teachers and school authorities should 
be vitally interested in what Mr. Cole- 
man has to say on this matter under 
“The Museum at Work,” “Activities 
for Children,” “School-Service,” “Adult 
Education,” “The Museum Library,” 
ete. The illustrations, showing build- 
ings, plans, and various types of ex- 
hibits, are suggestive as well as beauti- 
ful. All in all, the book is one of 
unique importance in its field. 


World Geography I. The New World. 2 vols.: 
Eastern Edition; Western Edition. By Frank 
M. McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and A. E. Parkins, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. Each 
820pp. The Mecmillan Company, New York. 

World Geography II. The Old World. By 
Frank M. McMurry, Teachers College, Columbia 
University and A. E. Parkins, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. 327pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Introduction to World Geography. By Philip 
A. Knowlton, Author of “First Lesson in Geog- 
raphy.” Illustrated. Cloth. 298pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Several years ago two books by the 
authors of World Geography were re- 
viewed in these columns. They were 
Elementary Geography and Advanced 
Geography. Somewhat more recently 
appeared a notice of First Lessons in 
Geography, by the author of Introduc- 
tion to World Geography. The rela- 
tion of these two series to each other 
is an interesting one. We are in- 
formed that in the McMurry-Parkins 
volumes of World Geography each con- 
tinent and each regional fivision is 
presented once only. Althvugh some 
of the text of the earlier series is used, 
much of it is entirely new, and dis- 


cussions on such regions as Russia and’ 


the Near East have been rewritten en- 
tirely. Statistical and quantitative 
statements have been rechecked and 
where necessary modified, the maps 
have been revised, and many new il- 
lustrations have been included. The 
earlier series has been brought up to 
date, so that World Geography in no 
sense supplants it. The New World, 
it will be noted, may be had in either 
an Eastern or a Western Edition, with 
emphasis and additional space devoted 
to one or the other section of the 
United States. The relation of the 
two Knowlton books to each other is 
quite different, though each has a cor- 





responding place in the series to which 
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VERMONT 


Earn Your Credits in 
Delightful Surroundings 


A summer school combining excellent eds 
cational opportunities with recreation ay 
the improvement of health. 

Courses are offered for graduate studen 
those desiring credit toward college degrees, 
teachers ‘working for certification credit 
those wishing to study only for profession 
or self improvement. 


SUBJECTS 






Arithmetic Rural Education 
Art for Public Secondary Education "4 
Schools English jn 
Botany Mathematics 
Commercial Subjects Modern Language 
School Administration Greek 
& Supervision Latin 
General & Educa- Vocal & Inst 
tional Psychology tal Music 
Philosophy of Educa- Public School Mux 
tion History 
Educational Measure- Physical Training 
ments Social Science 





Methods of Teaching Zoology 
Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities for study, 
lake and mountain excursions, under University direct 
and euperior opportunities for outdoor life near Lay 
Champlain, the Adirondacks and the Green Mo 
Write for further information and illustrated bulletin, 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director of Summer Sched 
University of Vermont, x E, Burlington, \, 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 















July 5, - - August 11 














SainT Louis 
Summer Session 192 


June 15th to July 27th 


GRADUATE COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHE 


Also Courses in 
MUSIC ENGINEERING ART SOCIAL 


For Bulletin of the Summer School address D 
Isidor Loeb, Director of the Summer § 
Room 202 Duncker Hall, Washington Uni 
St. Louis. 
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Home Study: : High school or¢ 





write for our 
on “How to Study at Home.” High School, 
keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, E ‘ 
Higher ‘Accountancy, Civil Service, Law, and 
other courses thoroughly taught by mail. B 
Free. Write CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, ! 





















SHORT STORY WRITIN 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous 

} lesson course in writing and marketing ¢ 

Short-Story and sample copy of Tas Wa 

MONTHLY free. Write today. _ 
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r. course. Registered by State of Illinois. 
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Dept. N 449 Washington Bivd., 
course! 
ROWN’S Home Study School tha 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Ma 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write 
complete information. Dept. N Many st, 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,”” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ““The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’*‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 


AT 


arses in 40 
Cas jects com- 





credit ministration and Supervi- 
i towards a Bach- sion,’’‘‘EducationalMeas- 
@ dordegree. urements,”’ etc. 
we 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicaga 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS 


nstoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
ks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries, Examina- 

ions held frequently on about four or five weeks 

stice, A person can take many examinations 

d be eligible on maay registers at the same 

ime. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 6. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 


‘DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


oking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. 
ot teachers, extension workers, tea room, 
jtation managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
oklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”, FREE. 

SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St.,Chicago 
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credit and 
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tation 
Education 





(22nd year.] 
lunchroom, 





lean to Draw at Home 
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100! or : 
School 
+. inert ‘14m earning $100 a week,” writes graduate 
aw, and C. rts, “Pretty good for a young man of 
mail, B ty.” Everywhere there is a steady demand 
Rogers, 0 artists. Newspapers, magazines, advertis- 
agencies, department stores, everyone who 
RITING ss is glad to pay big money for artists 
ean produce pictures and illustrations with 
R.. — a cial value. 
Tae War 


Learn at Home 
This Simple, TESTED Way 


Our wonderful tested method makes it pos- 


CE SCHOOL 


ING to learn Illustrating, Designing and Com- 
4 New metemeecial Art, at home, by mail. It is all so 
. sey | in; ] : . . 

ec Book heme ngly simple. You start drawing with 
ng right lines, then curves, and before you re- 
pT Acne “ it you are drawing pictures with shading, 


m and perspective. And you are taught 
secrets”—the little “tricks of the 
that might otherwise take you years to 


Make Money While Learning 


Many students start making money drawing pic- 
FE before they complete our training. Stu- 

itsch wrote: “I earn $10 to $15 a 
H. Hartleigh writes: “I have made 


hool ji 


only 12 lessons’; David W. Gould wrote 
I made $225 on one job.”” You too 
farm Art at home this Simple, Tested Way. 
Write for FREE Book 
- ing and handsomely illustrated booklet, 
Easy Way to Become An Artist,”’ will 
Without cost. 


i coupon for it. Learn how you can be- 
x f aad et in a few minutes’ daily spare time 
. Get also full particulars about our “‘Art- 

B Outtit Offer” tc new students. Send the coupon 
* (No salesman will call.) 


WE WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc., 
Room 422F, 1115-15th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 












— 
Washington School of Ar 
t, Inc. 
S22F, 1115-15th St., N. W.. 






ro me without cost or obligation on my 
» ‘tee book, “‘New Easy Way to Become an 
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it belongs. The author says that the 
Introduction to World Geography is 
designed to be used as a first textbook 
in geography except in schools which 
prescribe a third-grade text. It may 
follow First Lessons in Geography or 
it may be used without such an intro- 
ductory text. The two books are en- 
tirely consistent and form a series for 
primary and lower intermediate 
grades; but in schools where a text- 
book is not required until the fourth 
grade the Introduction will serve as a 
true introduction to the subject. Fol- 
lowing a simple community survey, an 
easy initiation into the use of maps, 
and a portrayal of land-and-water re- 
lationships, geographical types are pre- 
sented, one in each chapter. In all 
these World Geography books, maps, 
illustrations, study and test material, 
and other features essential in modern 
geography book-making, have been 
supplied in abundance. : 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Tentative Course of Study in Elementary | 
Science. By Gerald S. Craig, Ph.D., Associate 
in Natural Science, Teachers College, and In- 
structor, Horace Mann Elementary School. 
Paper. For Grades I and II: 97pp. For 
Grades III and IV: 132pp. For Grades V and 
VI: 127pp. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

A Course of Study in Geography. For the 
Primary Grades, Intermediate Grades, Junior 
High School. By DeForest Stull, Associate in 
Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Teachers in the Horace Mann 
School. Cloth. 296pp. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Newson Readers, By Catherine T. Bryce, for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Yale University; Rose Lees Hardy, Di- 
rector of Primary Instruction and Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Edna Turpin, author of “Honey Sweet,” etc. 
(Book Three); Geneva Johnston Hecox, Super- 
visor in the Primary Grades, Washington, D. C. 
(Manuals for Primer and Book One). _Illus- 
trated by Maginel Wright Barney, C. T. Night- 


ingale, and others. Cloth, PLAYTIME (the 
primer): 128pp. 68c. Teachers’ Manual to 
“Playtime” : 176pp. 76c. GOOD TIMES 
(Book One): 128pp. 68c. Teachers’ Manual 
to “Good Times’: 176pp. 76c. THE OPEN 
DOOR (Book Two); 208pp. 6c. STORY- 
LAND (Book Three): 288pp. 88c¢, Newson & 
Company, New York. 

The Story-a-Day Book. By Nelle A. Holt, 


Coventry Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Il- 
lustrated by Violet Moore Higgins. Cloth. 
152pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Old Testament Stories. Retold by Eulalie 
Osgood Grover. With illustrations by Beatrice 
W. Stevens. Cloth. 318pp. 85c. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, Mass. 

With the Circus. By Courtney Ryley Cooper. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 21$pp. 75c. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Singing Farmer. By James S. Tippett, 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler Wol- 
cott, Cloth. 95pp. 68¢c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Heartsease and Lillies. By Emma MeNinch. 
Boards. 140pp. $1.50. The R. L. Bryan Com- 
pany, Columbia, S. C. 

Read and Do. By Maude C. Stubbings. II- 
lustrated by Genevieve M. Watts, Paper. 32pp. 
20c each for less than 3 copies; 18c for 3 or 
more copies, postpaid. Hall & McCreary Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 

The Uhl-Hatz Practice Lessons in English. 
Pupils’ Edition. By Willis L. Uhl, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, and 
Luzia E. Hatz, Hawley Avenue School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Paper. 98pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Child Health and Character. By Elizabeth 
M. Sloan Chesser, M.D., Author of “‘The Wom- 
an Who Knows Herself,” etc.; Editor of 
“Health and Psychology of the Child.’”’ Cloth. 
204pp. $1.25. Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, New York. 

1000 and One. The Blue Book of Non-The- 
atrical Films. (Fifth Edition.) Paper. 128pp. 


The Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Fundamentals in Visual Instruction. By 


William H, Johnson, M.A., Ph.D. Cloth. 
104pp, The Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

George Rogers Clark. Pioneer Hero of the 
Old Northwest. By Ross F. Lockridge, Author 
of “How Government Functions in Indiana.” 
Illustrated. Cloth. 222pp. $1.20. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Stories of Men and Nature, Lippincott’s 
Silent Reading. Fourth Book. By Ethel M. 
Hale, Western State Teachers’ College, Kala- 


mazoo, Michigan, formerly of University Ele- 
mentary School, State University of Iowa. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 198pp. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“In the race‘ of life endurance iy of 





MUSIC! ; 


The ‘Finest ofall the 


Social Graces 





Easily and Quickly Learned 


If you wish to be popular—to possess one of life’s 
finest accomplishments—to be invited everywhere 
—a few short months’ study, right in your own 
home, in your spare time, with the famous National 
Academy of Music Courses, will make your dreams 
come true. No other accomplishment will pay 
you such wonderful dividends in pleasure, popu- 
larity and, if you wish, real profit in money. 


Music—the Open Door 


You love music. Everybody does. 
Probably you have often wondered if 
you, too, could not learn to play, and 
“‘sit in’’ at all the wonderful good 
times; be the center of interest at 
every party, and enjoy all the many 
worth-while advantages that music 
insures. 


Well, youcan! Nothingis surer than 
that. More, you will be surprised and 
delighted to discover that Music can 
be made so easy and so interesting. 


No Experience Necessary 


You need know nothing of music to 
begin. When you enroll with this great 
School, you will receive the full benefit 
of our years of successful experi- 
ence; you will study under the personal 
direction of our highly qualified teach- 
ers, and with the amazingly simple 
method that has meant success to over 
200,000 happy and enthusiastic music- 
lovers all over the world. 


National Academy Courses and Meth- 
ods are world-famous—endorsed and 
recommended by great musicians, 
teachers and music publications every- 
where. Hundreds of teachers use our 
methods in their classes. 


Biz Money in Music, Too 

Thousands of highly-paid and inter- 
esting positions in Concert, Movie, 
Theatre and “Jazz” Orchestras, Bands, 
etc., allover the country are ready and 
waiting for you just as soon as you 
are ready for them. Great numbers of 
National Academy trained musicians 
are making real money. You can, too, 


Low Cost—Easy Terms 

You will be surprised to learn how 
little this remarkable musical trainin 
will cost. You will marvel how muc 
may be had for so little. Smali as the 
cost will be, it may be - a out over 
a whole year if you wish. 

Famous Courses in Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Trumpet, Guitar, Spanish Guitar, 
Banjo, Tenor Banjo, Mandolin, Organ. 


Send for Beautiful NEW Catalog—FREE! 


If you really love music and would _ send for our beautiful new catalog, It 
like to excel in this finest of allaccom- __ will tell you all about this great School 

lishments,which of course youdo,then and show you the sure, easy way to 
by all means you owe it to yourself to your own success in music. It is free. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Dept. 52 702 East 41st Street, Chicago 


Mail th e ! NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Dept. 62 
Coupon 


702 East 41st Street, 


Please send me free and without obligation your new Book, 
“Music for Pleasure and Profit." 

















Name 

| Street 
NOW! --——_____—_ 
>. I am interested in the Course 








more importance than speed.” 
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[ INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES | 





Cover Pictures from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


Same Size as on Covers andin 
Miniature Size as Shown Here 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 






















SUES CED Ce, Cleo eee ee Se HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 
No. 61 PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST Rembrandt for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures in the size shown at left 
and in the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 














List of Subjects 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 
























- Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

- Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 

- Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

. The Balloon—Dupre 

. By the River—Lerolle 

- The Song of the Lark—Breton 

. U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Iron- 
sides” —Johnson 

9. Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 

10. The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 

11. The Windmill—van Ruysdael 

12. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 

13. Sir Galahad—Watts 

14. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

15. Spring—Mauve 

16. The Helping Hand—Renouf 

17. The Knitting Lesson—Millet 

18. Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 

19. The Cook—Chardin 

20. The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 

21. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 

22. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 


SNA whe 





Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES 

































Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects.................. 35 cents each 23. Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

4ormore “ “ “ * fs ng trattnesetenaasens 30 cents each 24. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
15ermore“ “ “ - ‘tere Cents each Leutze 

500ormore“” “ “ “ - OF sasanerensesenenes 20 cents each 


25. Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 

26. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

27. The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

28. Road Through the Trees—Corot 

29. The Storeroom—de Hooch 

30. Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 

31. Interior of a Cottage—Israels 

32. George Washington—Stuart 

33. The Money Counter—Murillo 

34. Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

35. The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 

36. The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 

37. The Rail Splitter (Abraham Lincoln)— 
Ferris 

38. Return to the Farm—Troyon 

39. Autumn—Mauve 

40. The Gleaners—Millet 

41. Fog Warning—Homer 

42. Holy Night—Correggio 

43. Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

44. The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 

45. Harp of the Winds—Martin 

46. The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 

47. Madame LeBrun and Daughter—Vigee- 
LeBrun 

48. Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 

49. Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 



































Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 
. These miniatures, on sheets of uniform size (3% 
From « Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Pub. Co x4% inches), reproduce with the same fidelity as 
No. 60 THE BLUE BOY Gainsborough the larger pictures all the colors of the original 
paintings. Folders containing the study material 
which appears in the magazine may be obtained with 
the miniatures as explained below. 


PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 
2 Cents Each for 60 or More 
Assorted as Desired 
Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen of a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 






























































prices: 50. The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 
51. Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 
fase Gen G Conse 98 pacheont) ~ OE 25 cents per dozen 52. The Angelus—Millet 
or more dozen or more packa: © 600 t ° 
25 or more dozen (25 or pao sachaness*. 15 pr ; eng 53. Children of the Shell—Murillo 









54. Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 
addition of suitable subjects, of which full colo 
reproductions will be available in both the largé 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you ne# 
lists as issued. 


100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)* 12 cents per dozen 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but 
the packages ccntaining one dozen of a subject cannot be 
broken except when a fractional dozen of a subject is de- 
sired in addition to one or more full dozens in order to 
oo, provide for the number of pupils in each class 
or grade. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
























Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size 

the miniatures and give the quantity desired © 
each size. 











From a Thistie Prini, Copyright Detroit Photographic Co. 
No. 32 GEORGE WASHINGTON Stuart 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


6 

are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
@ and answers give eo an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
wired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
or weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 
@ _pgricuture - - 40¢ —United States History 
a 
t 












-Arithmetic - - 40c 

—Bookkeeping - 43¢ —M “er ae 

Civil Government Cc —( graphy - 40c 
Bicgraphy - - 40¢ —Physiology’ ~~ 40¢ 
“Seamer and English —Reading -  - 40c 


Composition - 40c 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 88c 
nh 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
"\\ We are sure these books wil! please you—so sure 
\ willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
ed and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
ks and we will gladly refund your money. 
FREE. Write for our free catalog containin; 
* sample questions and answers an 
, other material valuable in your review work. 


eacl: 
28c 














WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
. MINDEN, NEBR. 
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LEARN CARTOONING 
AtHome--Simple Method 


Just think —$50 to over $250 a week paid to good cartoon- 
iets for work that’s fun! And YOU can learn cartooning 
sthome—no matter if you’ve never touched a drawing 
pencil. Send postcard for FREE Book describing our sim- 
plified method and Offer to New Students. WRITE 
NAME PLAINLY. State age and whether Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, (Nosalesman will call.) 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL ge Grnregome. 
” 


Room 422F., 1113—15th St., N. Washington, 0. C. 
Become a Tulloss Expert 


TENOGRAPHE 


DOUBLE THE OUTPUT—EARN $40 TO $60 A WEEK 


Quickly Develop Into Big Executive Position. 
Famous Tull = rt_ Shorthand and ritin: 

learned ‘tome—Spare Time Only. speed yet 108 

T ing, 125 to 150 in Shorthand, 

ry-Raising Cou Graduates 

rn $40 to $60 a week. CAN YOU. 

fay hf hey ty 8 

is all, "Write TODAY. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 224 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


MUSIC LESSONS voir HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 


















Write today for our BOOKLET. It tells how tol 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Bente. on, 


Beginners or advanced players. Your only expense about 
te per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music .27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
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ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —52 Years of Hits 


Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical PLAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Entertainments, 
Ba Talk, Amateur Circus and Magic Books. 

‘ ts, nappy Posters, 
Opening Choruce, MINSTRELS WindowCards. 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs. 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 

up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 
L$, DENISON & C0., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.58 Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL | FOR NURSES 


Lake View amey y { neral nurs: 
H offers a three year course in ge q 

Pree Hospital ing to high school graduates over 18. 
maintenance and monthly allowance. urses’ home owned 

Hepes yl dubumigi@hieiir 6¥ MibexS: Bont: wit 
‘420 Ave., Chicago. , aan 


197 
‘ 


a : Pcsetttsre at : special 
173 Stimson, The Lewis institute, 


ees 





































PLAYS 

Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 

Seed nded for young people in the Grades and 

= Beh School for classroom or public perform- 
. D TOWER PRESS, Lockport, Il. 

ee: 
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Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FREE. i 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








What is the office address of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey ?—Wyoming. 


The home office adress of this com- 
pany is 26 Broadway, New York City. 
Must blank verse contain rhythm ?—Ohio. 

Blank verse, in common with all 
poetry, possesses rhythm, but the lines 
do not rhyme. 


Who wrote “October's 


er ?’’—Iowa. 

This poem was written by Helen 
Hunt Jackson. 

How much money is invested in the electric 
light industry in the United States 7?—Missouri. 

Approximately seven and one-half 
billion dollars are invested in the elec- 
tric light and power industry in the 
United States. 

How rapidly are telephones 
America ?7—Kentucky. 

January 1, 1925, there were 16,072,- 
758 telephones in the United States; 
January 1, 1926, there were 16,935,918; 
and by January 1, 1927, the number 
had increased to 17,790,000, showing 
an increase of about one million a 
year. 

What kind of grain is speltz ?—Indiana, 

Speltz is a grain which when grow- 
ing resembles wheat, though the heads 
are much thicker. Each kernel of the 
grain is covered with hulls. When 
these are removed the grain is seen to 
be similar in color and texture to 
wheat. It is somewhat coarser and 
does not have quite so palatable a 
flavor. In some European countries 
speltz is used in place of wheat for 
milling purposes. Bread made from it 
is inferior to wheat bread. 

Did the Indians have horses before the white 
people came ?7—Kansas. 

It is possible that there was a primi- 
tive type of horses in the wilds of 
South America before the coming of 
the whites, but it is generally believed 
that there were none in either North 
or South America. Apparently the 
first horses were brought in by the 
Spaniards. These animals were a 
great novelty to the Indians of Peru, 
Mexico and other regions conquered 
by the Spaniards. Indeed we are told 
that some of the natives thought that 
man and beast constituted one animal 
—like the mythical centaur. 


What is breadfruit like?—Montana. 

Breadfruit, which grows in the is- 
lands of the South Pacific and in some 
of the Indian Ocean islands, is a round 
fruit from six to eight inches in diam- 
eter “formed from numerous flowers 
on a common axis.” Its pulp is fi- 
brous. When baked it crumbles much 
as wheat bread does but its flavor is 
quite different. This fruit is so nutri- 
tious that it takes the place of bread 
in the regions where it grows. Some- 
times large community ovens are con- 
structed and great quantities of the 
fruit are baked at a time. If properly 
baked it will keep for several weeks. 

Tell something about the burial customs of 
the Eskimos.—Kansas. 

According to a U. S. Government re- 
port of 1897 concerning primitive Es- 
kimos in Alaska, the procedure is as 
follows. In preparing the body for 
burial it is placed in a sitting position 
with heels drawn back against the 
hips, the elbows drawn down against 
the sides, the forearms and hands bent 
to clasp the abdomen (the right hand 
and arm above the left). The body is 
then placed on one side in a rude box 
in the tribal burial ground, the box 
being left mostly above ground. The 
deerskin bed of the deceased is placed 
under the body and his blankets over 
it. Personal articles, such as a man’s 
pipe, flint and steel, or a woman’s 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


That new companion to the Dictionary, the 
Textbook, and the Encyclopedia 
On Display at Boston N. E. A. Convention, 
February 25--March 1, Booths 207 and 208 
" i. - 
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The Lincoln Library display, always a vital center of interest at the Convention 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


THIS SINGLE VOLUME tells more and tells it more quickly than the 


average reference book of ten or more volumes. Aggressive educators 
everywhere are adopting it to solve the key problem of conserving time 
and energy, while increasing efficiency at the minimum cost. 


Usefulness so utterly beyond that of 
the traditional reference book is the 
only explanation of scores of letters 
like Professor W. W. Johnson’s (Mich- 
igan State College): 

“I use The Lincoln Library more 
than any other book except possibly 


the Dictionary.” 

“America’s Greatest Reference 
Work,” says Charles R. Skinner, for- 
mer president of the N. E. A., com- 
menting on The Lincoln Library. “It 
certainly ought to be in every room in 
our schools.” 


OVER 200 COPIES FOR LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS 


Behind the ordering of these 200 copies lie two separate and distinct stories. 

The first is one of thoroughgoing investigation. The Purchasing Committee 
combed the country for the most advantageous way of placing its reference 
book dollars. Fifty copies of The Lincoln Library appeared the best buy. 

The second story is one of tested value. Enthusiasm for The Lincoln Library 
from teachers and pupils alike confirmed the committee’s judgment, and over 
150 more copies were purchased. 

As in some other things, Los Angeles is here pointing the way for other 
cities. Many of them are already crowding her closely, 


STUDENTS USE IT SUPERINTENDENTS INSIST ON IT 


This is the final test of value for any sup- “I would like to see it in every rural 
plementary reference book. “No one book gchool in this state.” “Every progressive 
is so much in demand by the students,” says teacher should endeavor to possess a copy of 
Principal H. H. Cully of Glenville High this work.” Scores of statements of this 
School, Cleveland, quoting the school li- sort from state, county, district, and city 
brarian. This is a typical report from superintendents mean only one thing—The 
teachers of the fourth grade up to, and in- Lincoln Library occupies a place of its own 
cluding, the colleges. in the educational system of America. 


TEACHERS NEED IT SEIZE THIS OPPORTUNITY 


_ Like a compass to an airplane, informa- If you have not had the privilege of con- 
tion quickly available on demand is a ne- vincing yourself personally of the extraordi- 










cessity for every efficient teacher. Miss nary usefulness of The Lincoln ¢ 
Gertrude Bacon, Department of Practice not fail to examine a copy at eek x 
Teaching, State Normal College, Buffalo, Convention, Boston, aw 
writes: ‘Teachers, both 

experienced and inexperi- 


enced, cannot afford to be [us 
without it.” , 


12 Great Books 


in One Volume 

“A Supreme Triumph 
of Book Value 

over Book Bulk” 


TA ak 


e 


The Lincoln Library's 2176 pages cover, 
in natural order, practical English, Litera- 
tures of the world, history of every country, 
geography of all continents, science, mathematics, 
economics and useful arts, the government of the — 
United States and all other countries, art, education, bio-— 
graphy of all ages, and numerousother subjects—22,000 topies 
—10,000 test questions—nearly 800 beautiful and instructive illus- 


/ 
J the 


fA Frontier 
Press Co., 





SS tabulations—a marvelous index. For P Dept. NI 8, 
. Lafayette Bidg., 
MAIL THIS COUPON p> / Buffalo, N.Y. 


ri Gentlemen: Without 
cost or Obligation to me, 
please mail me your new 32- 
page illustrated booklet de 
scribing The Lineoln Library of 
Essential Information, the re- 
markable, one-volume storehouse of 
knowledge and reference. 


It will bring you, without obligation, a beautiful 32-page booklet 
telling you more about The Lincoln Library and what it will do 
for you both personally and professionally. 

Whether you attend the Boston convention or not, by all 
means send for this attractive booklet. You owe it to your- 
self and your profession to know about this one-volume 
work which is bringing such powerful aid to the twen- 
tieth-century revolution in teaching methods. 


. / 
The Frontier Press Co. / “rr 
Department NI 8, 
Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. J 


Address............. ‘ 
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SOCIALIZED ACTIVITIES IN SECOND GRADE 


NATIONAL 


Elementary COLLEGE 


Work and Play on the Shores of Lake Michigan 
Summer Session June 22nd to August 3rd, 1928 


Elementary courses to meet the special needs of teachers, from nursery school 
through sixth grade. Credits received for summer work can be applied toward 
degree. 

Socialized activities in History, Geography and Cwics. Industrial Arts, litera- 
ture, story telling, primary methods, games, behavior problems, supervision and 
administration. 

Large children’s achool. 
teats and investigations. 

The college environment is particularly favorable for summer study and 
recreation. There is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a delightful, social 
and cultural atmosphere. New completely equipped college and dormitory build- 
ings are located in the most desirable section of Evanston. Campus, less than 
two blocks from beautiful Lake Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for out- 
door recreation. Many excursions to points of interest. For summer bulletin 
address Edna Dean Baker, President, Summer School, Box A28, Evanston, Illinois. 


Research department equipped for making thorough 








Are 
ou 


familiar with 
the classics? 


The “101 Famous 
Poems” is one of the 
best collections of 
standard and modern 


English verse pub- 
lished today. 








You'll find all your 
old favorites included 
—Browning, Burns, 
Byron, Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats— 
with the best work of 
outstanding modern 
poets—Kipling, Millay, 
Masters, Frost, Kilmer, 
Lindsay and Markham. 


In a durable service 
binding only 25c. 


In a beautiful kraft 
leather gift edition 
$150. 


The 
CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 
1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 


Let us tell you something 
about the Cable Midget 


1216 
Please send 


me a service 
copy of the “ 101 


Famous Poems.” 
You will will find 25c 
enclosed. Oo 
You will | aod $1.50 en- 
closed for kraft leather gift 
edition. oO 














Upright, the ideal 
school Piano, City. State 
0.1 should like to know more about your special 
mw aby schools and teachers on the Cable Midget 
pright 




































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY. PLANS 


thread, needles, workbag, etc., are put 
in the "box, which is then covered with 
heavy planks or logs and fastened 
down with logs or stones. In the case 
of a man, his paddle is planted blade 
upward in the ground near by or 
lashed to a corner of the box and 
marked with the totem mark to indi- 
cate whose remains lie there. The cus- 
toms above described, while referring 
definitely to one tribe, are similar to 
the customs of other Eskimo tribes. 

Where is the largest communistic organiza- 
tion in the United States, what is it called, 
and how large is it 7—Pennsylvania. 

The Amana Society at Amana, 
Iowa, is the largest distinctly commu- 
nistic organization in America. It has 
about two thousand members and owns 
twenty-six thousand acres of land, be- 
sides woolen mills, flour mills, saw 
mills, and dye works. Agriculture is 
one of the chief industries of the so- 
ciety. This organization had its origin 
in Germany in 1714. Members came 
to America in 1843, settling first in 
New York and moving to Amana, Iowa, 
in 1855. While family life is observed, 
the communistic idea is carried out to 
some extent in the serving of meals. 
The people live in small villages. 
This type of communistic society has 
of course no connection with the po- 
litical communists of the Bolshevik 
order. 

What was responsible for the defeat of the 


Democrats in the Congressional election of 
1918 ?—Indiana, 


This is not a question which can be 
answered arbitrarily or with any ex- 
pectation that the answer will be ac- 
cepted by a majority, even, of those 
who read it. There was much public 
unrest and high tension at the time, 
because of the war. There was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction with the way 
things were being handled, but how 
much of this was justified and how 
much was fostered for political rea- 
sons, it would be impossible to say. 
President Wilson, expecting that the 
Republicans would make a tremendous 
effort to gain control of Congress, pub- 
lished a plea that the country return 
a Congress which would be in sym- 
pathy with his administration. This 
was apparently a_ tactical blunder. 
Theodore Roosevelt is reported to have 
said, when he heard in advance that 
Wilson contemplated such an appeal, 
that it would os the best thing that 
could happen to the Republican Party. 
At ail events, the complexion of the 
House changed from 214 Democrats 
and 208 Republicans to 193 Democrats 
and 238 Republicans. Such political 
reversals are sometimes not the result 
of definite causes, but merely evidence 
that the public is ready for a change. 
If the war had ended before election 
day in 1918, the result might have been 
quite different. 


Libraries and Floods 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has been carrying on library 
demonstration work in Louisiana for 
the past two years. The demonstra- 
tion, primarily intended to cover a pe- 
riod of three years, was proving decid- 
edly successful when the great Missis- 
sippi flood occurred. This interfered 
with the work, and in order to carry 
out the program as originally planned 
it is necessary to continue it over a 
longer period. A grant of $35,000 has 
been given to make possible its con- 
tinuance for two years more. At the 
beginning in 1925 one county, or par- 
ish, library was established and a li- 
brary summer school was conducted at 
the State University. The legislature 
appropriated a small sum to supple- 
ment the Carnegie grant. During the 
second year two library demonstrations 
were started to show the state how 
such libraries operated. While the work 
of one of these was interrupted by the 
flood the main library kept open and 
the people came in boats to get books. 
Nearly forty thousand books were cir- 
culated in 1926-27 and over a thou- 
sand requests for information were re- 
ceived. 


He who seeks only for applause from 
without has all his happiness in an- 
other’s keeping.—Goldsmith. 
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CUPS AND TROPHIES 
Send for CATALOGUE 
Award Pins Like _ For 


Punctuality, 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 


Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch 40c, 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
]T13A Capitol Bldg.,_ 159 N.State St., Chicago, I. 
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' Bargains in Quality 
and Price ! | 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


HAvE a postoffice box in your school. See that each pupil gets a valentine. Let the pupils elect a postman and post- 

mistress to deliver the valentines. You can easily make a postoffice box by cutting a slot in the top of any large 
square box, decorating the outside with red hearts, cupids, etc. Suitable decorations will. be found listed among the 
novelties as well as white and red crepe paper. Much fun may be added by procuring a: little red cambric or muslin and 
making simple costumes for the postmen. Let everything in your program suggest happiness. The children will appre- 
ciate the diversion and an era of good feeling will be promoted in your school. 














Improved Valentine Outfit 


This package is designed particularly 
for school use and every effort has been 
made to simplify the making of the Valen- 
tines for teacher and pupils. There are 24 
envelopes in the package. Each envelope 
contains sufficient material for one Val- 
entine and on the envelope is printed the 
directions for making up the contents 
with an illustration of the finished Valen- 
tine. A perfect package worth much more 
than the price asked. Price 75¢ per pack- 





f° 


Below will be found a complete list of 
red cut-out hearts and novelties, most of 
which are illustrated above. All are priced 
at 5¢ per envelope. 

V-46—Eight inch dart, five in envelope. 


V-47—Red Heart, 4% inches, five in 
envelope. 

V-48—Red Heart, 3% inches, eight in 
envelope. 

V-49—Red Heart, 2 inches, twelve in 
envelope. 


V-50—Cupids, eight in envelope. 

V-51—Small darts, eight in envelope. 

V-60—Red Heart, 1% inches, fifteen in 
envelope. 

V-61—Outline heart with cut-out Cupid 
inside. Very effective. 5 in envelope. 

Dennison’s Crepe Paper—Valentine Red, 





’ VALENTINE 
MATERIALS 


“ ree -0°. 4 
COOPERSTOWN, NY 
= 








30c each, 4 for $1.00. Each package con- 
tains explicit directions and sufficient ma- 
terials for making 12 handsome valentines 
worth at least 75c when complete. Ex- 
pressly made for school use and very at- 
tractive in every way. 


The Complete Valentine Book 
By Elizabeth’ F. Guptill 


Contains drills, recitations, action songs, 
tableaux, shadow pantomimes, and a num- 
ber of dialogs and plays, for all ages. 
Also full directions for entertaining, with 
novel invitations, decorations, ideas for an 
“Old Folks Party,”’ suggestions for a Val- 












age, 3 packages for $2.00. or White. 20c per package. 


PULLERS 


entine Booth, etc. Price 40 cents. 




















V-107 


V-128 


V-123-Hangers—Beautiful hangers, each in an envelope. When suspended 


measure over eighteen inches in length. Several designs. Only 10c each, a V-115—Another big number. 16 designs of these big valentines all with 


« B real bargain. the red tissue accordian decoration (note balloon bag in picture). All de- 
2s V-122-Greeting Folders—Similar to those used at Christmas time, each signs just as attractive. A bargain at Se each. 
ry with an envelope. There are about 24 designs absolutely new and very at- _ V-116—Assortment of pretty doves in colors, Very attractive, about 5 x 7 
York} tAetive with a special verse in the inside of each folder. Price 5¢ each, inches. 2¢ each, 20c per dozen. 
_ | per dozen. V-125-Figures—A large assortment of boy and girl figures of various sizes 
V-102—A large and attractive assortment of mechanical valentines, slight- ranging from four vo six inches in height. An unusually large assortment 
ly smaller than V-62, just as well made and designs just as clever and at- and a big bargain at 10¢ per dozen. 
X tractive. Large assortment. 5c each, 50c per dozen with envelopes. V-129-Playmates—Children at various occupations, Assortment of designs. 
V-107-Mechanical Animals—We cannot recommend this number too high- Very amusing. Only 2c each, any quantity. : 
ly. 12 wonderful designs about 3 inches by four inches, very well made, and V-101—Extra large mechanical valentines, guaranteed to be substantially 
Sms just as perfect in operation as the most expensive mechanicals. Printed in made. A large number of designs assorted. A delight to all children. Extra 
stestiont = colors on heavy stock. One of the most pleasing numbers we ever value here. 10c¢ each, $1.00 per dozen, envelopes included. 
er Boos, @ | *¥- An unbelievable value at 24c each. f 
or Libra v-ite-Panmakers—About 6x9 inches. These will cause much fun wher- ro PULLERS 
ever 1 designs. Made of heavy bristol board. Very large. A 7” - , , . , 
York Ciy. bargai a = y Under this heading we are showing the most complete line of valentine 
——— big ain at 40¢ per dozen. 6 for 20c. pullers ever offered and at prices that will astonish you. All these numbers 


are beautifully finished, well made and of most attractive design and all num- 
bers are exceptionally iarge at the prices ‘we are naming. Envelopes with all 
valentines. 

V-117—Large lacy looking valentines, very pretty when unfolded, Designed 
to sell at 10c. Our special price 9c each. 

V-118—Nice assortment, lacy backs, 5% inches tall, very pretty, only 4¥%4c 
each. 

V-119—A dozen designs assorted about 4% inches tall, nicely colored, 


me 
V-10—A large assortment of clever little designs especially pleasing for ‘* 
the smallest pupils. Size about 3x3%. Ile each any quantity. ; 


V-105-Little Mechano—Unprecedented bargain. These little figures, about 
4 inches tall, actually move. And the price only 14%4c each any quantity. 
V-106—Another large assortment showing children in various groups. 
Very attractive at le each any quantity. 
2%e 


V-112—Small picture hearts, 2% inches. 10¢ per dozen. 


vuls, Me. each. 
v. . . 
jo Te Hearte—About 4 inches across, assorted designs. 15¢ por V-120—Several designs assorted. We do not believe it possible to get these 
valentines elsewhere at less than 15c to 20c. Our bargain price 12¢ each. 

ns V-114d—Medium picture hearts, 3 inches. le each. V-121—The greatest value of the year. The assortment is made of wide 
= V-108-Heart Folders—Beautiful folders with heart windows through which yt mg oo = inches _ a with accordian red tissue, and all the 
hers 8 are glimpsed figures of boys and girls. Many designs, assorted. 2% x 4% —- *§ wa ee oe 

envelopes only 3c each. Note: The above low prices on pullers are made possible only because of an 
>. exceptional price obtained by us on a large quantity. We are pleased to pass 
», Mass. V-109—Slightly smaller than V-108, on the covers are opening doorways this saving on to you. 

zh which may be seen figures and scenery. Very attractive, a bargain peeeeaneer tate 
as at 2%e each with envelopes. V-124-Post Cards—-We have an exceptionally fine and large assortment of 


valentine post cards this season which we are able to offer at our popular 
price for post cards. 10c¢ per dozen, You will find them very attractive and 
up to standard and will be astonished that such cards can be made at so low 
a price. Remember only 10c per dozen. 


V-110—Similar to V-108 only slightly smaller and less expensive. Enve- 


included. 1%c each, any quantity. 





V-127-Cut-Outs—Dozens of designs. Absolutely most inexpensive valentines 
™ market. Unusual value. 10¢ per dozen. 





Every Valentine order is filled the day it is 
received. You may be sure of prompt attention. 








NOTE: Please do not send stamps un- 

necessary. en cents is required 
to cover cost of packing and mailing 
on all orders of less than one dollar. 
Cc D. orders cannot be accepted. 








V-127 


V-110 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


V-113 


uw JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., Inc., 


V-108 


Dept. 2, 


V-109 


V-114 


V-104 


V-105 V-106 V-112 


V-121 
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Five Framed Water Colc 


America’s Great Men 16x19 Outside, $5.49 Ead 


See Donation Offer Below 


AVAILABLE TO ALL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
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FROM the days when our Puritan Forbears 
stepped on these shores to find Freedom, there 
has never been a time when Americans should 
be more grateful than today for their Great 
Men who proved themselves Real Men of the 
Hour in times of Stress and Trial for this Nation. 


lt is for us to tell the World that it was not in 


Ai 











NYa\hva\iva\iva\ive 


pivavivay 


7a 














vain that America spilled blood at Lexingion, 
Sumter, Santiago and Chateau Thierry. 
16x19 OUTSIDE WASHINGTON 14x17 GLASS seseteieteiteiineieaietiniatietintaiiaeen 
PRICE FRAMED $5.49 WATER COLOR PAINTING | OWOUO OOO is COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 








Se ee ee 
The Art A t Set f 
Picture Brady in Schools. | DONATION OFFER 


e 7 

There is an increasing call for authoritative material with which to en- Toward Art Instruction In Schools 
courage picture study and art appreciation in schools. 

If children are to be given an appreciation and understanding of pictures, , st 
the pictures must be made interesting to them. To accomplish this, it is We are donating schools and teachers an ART thay ne ae 
necessary to do more than call their attention to beauties of form and color. prepared as a Course of Study on Famous oC nes Copi - t ome 
Indeed, many pictures have their appeal in their literary or illustrative | Interpretative Art Readers and FORTY 10x1 ee ey 
qualities. Let the student know how the picture came to be painted, the paintings in sepia color—total value $8.00. 


story or scene it illustrates, the life of the artist, how his work and his In return for this service we require that you make use of or place for us 
standing are regarded by contemporary artists and the well informed in the any group of correctly framed water color PORTER PRINTS named below 
art world—all these are essential features in fixing the interest of the stu- | that suits you best, as examples of our famed reproductions. 


dent—to make the picture live for him as it did in the eye of the artist who 
created it. This is the purpose of our donating schools and teachers this | fOR OUR CASH OUTLAY ON ITEMS WE HAD TO BUY—Colors, Glass, 
Art Appreciation Set. (Value $8.00). Mouldings, Backing, Lumber, etc. We will contribute our work on thes 


LIST OF SUBJECTS IN THIS SET fine examples—as an Art Distribution Feature. The small sums show 


We donate these also, in a large measure—we ask you to refund us ONLY 





- No No below where the offers are listed are all we ask you to pay us toward these 
7 The Angelus : 3963 A Frugal Meal 7018 Sistine Madonna groups of correctly framed water colors—each of which includes an 
28 a — — 4039 The Harvest Moon 7022 Pot of Basil APPRECIATION SET as OUR DONATION. 
27 Christ in the Temple 4152 Avenue of Trees 7024 Home of the Heron P ° P : +s . : usual 
136 The Shepherdess(Lerolle) 4235 Children of the Shell 7050 Spring (Corot) Your early order is advisable if you wish to participate in this un 
195 Dance of Nymphs 4275 Stratford on Avon 7085 Children of the Sea Art Distribution Feature. 
821 St. Anthony of Padua 4340 Signing Decl. of Ind. 8020 Feeding Her Birds 
832 Baby Stuart 4609 The Hay Wain 8024 Landseer's Dog, Very truly yours, 
= = Last Supper 4720 The Age of Innocence D.M.O.H.S. 
350 urora 4799 Lincoln (Bust) 8038 The Torn Hat . ~ > 
3615 Sir Galahad " 4804 Washington (Bust) IN EACH READER PORTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
3557 The End o ay 4964 On the Heath : A aa i i 
8594 The Divine Shepherd 4969 Hope (Watts’) }) See of Dengue 1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
3669 meas of the Lark 4972 Boy and Rabbit (8) The Artist 
3690 The Horse Fair 7004 Spring (Mauve) (4) Comm ant by Competent 
$741 The Gleaners 7005 Holland Flower Girl —— ee Brass Markers $2.00 Each Net Extra 
$914 The Windmill 7007 The Old Watermill (5) Other Pictures of Artist “PRESENTED BY CLASS OF 1928” 

















— 
See 
— 











—_ — es ees 


ORDER BLANK | PorTER-MOTTER MANUFACTURING CoO., ORDER BLANK FOR 


1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. Rane _ 


C] Please send us the two large (about 24x30 outside) framed water color 4 
ings (x) checked below and shown on opposite page, also the ART APPRECIA 
TION SET DONATED. We will feature art instruction in our school work. 


We will pay you $10.75 to refund your cash outlay. 

















Porter-MoTTeR MANUFACTURING Co., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. Date 


‘a Please send us the five framed water color paintings (16x19 outside) of great 
Americans Washington, Lincoln, Pershing, Wilson and Roosevelt—also THE 
ART APPRECIATION SET which you are donating schools and teachers. 


, _ My name is . — _.._Position____ 
We will pay you $7.50 to refund your cash outlay. af 





My name is tes 
' nie, Position re @ Exp. Office State 
Name of School School ? High [) Consld. (1) Grade [7] Rural [) Enrollment L 
— 
P. O. Exp. Office “ | WE HERE CHECK “X” THE TWO FRAMED PICTURES WANTED : 
prncaliiaaoes State__ C] The Silence of Night...William Wendt [J The Boyhood of Raleigh.......John B. Maes 
School? High [} Consld. Grade Rural [ Rasetiment [71 () The Cornfield..............John Constable () The Boyhood of Lincoln......kastman {ON 





AP. 


| Name of School 


“ ” y = inti ; ART 
SEE “AD” about “CATALOG” and offers on gnne 008. Cl We here choose to order all four of these framed paintings with the 


PRECIATION SET—and will pay you $21.50 refund money. 
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Art Appreciation Course Donated 


To Each School and Teacher by Porter-Motter Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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See Four Excerpts or Examples Below 





THE CORNFIELD 
(A Wheatfield) 


English 
John Constable National Gallery 
1776-1837 Lendon 
The picture is an actual 


scene of the southeast of Eng- 
land, in the artist’s native Suf- 
folk. This beautiful country 
“Where the rich corn-lands 
stretch down to the banks of 
the slow-moving river, and the 
narrow lanes wander up and 
down between high hedges bor- 
dered with a luxuriant growth 
of wild flowers, and noble 
trees overhead; where the 
white farmhouses and _ cot- 
tages with their high pitched 
roofs of thatch, stand amid the 
fields; or in sheltered nooks 
under a hillside crowned with 
a windmill; while every few 
miles some village, with the 
church spire rising above the 
quaint houses, gives a human 
interest to the prospect.” 
This is one of Constable’s 
most powerful masterpieces. 
The trees have been rendered 
with a loving fidelity to Na- 


_ 
. 2. ° . ‘“ . ” 
See Donation Offer pecs’ |] tt, Lite Bis “Hay Wain,” 


The great elms at the left 

show the first tinge of brown 
though their fellows across the lane wear still the green livery of June. In the 
middle distance the rich golden tints of the cornfield proclaim that harvest time has 
come. Beyond the cornfield (we in America would call it a wheatfield) slope the 
low green meadows that border the River Stour, glimpses of which may be caught 
here and there, together with the suggestion of a village in the distance. 

In the foreground, the lane itself lies in cool shadows, shot here and there with shafts of 
light that penetrate the leaves. A little flock of sheep stand panting in the grateful shelter 
of the trees guarded only by a dog whose master, the shepherd boy, is extended on the ground, 
qwenching his hot thirst at the spring. A donkey and her foal nibble at the herbage beyond 
the pool. It is a large canvas four feet by four feet eight inches, painted in 1826. It was 
bought with subscriptons by his friends just after the artist’s death in 1837 and presented to 
the nation. It is now one of the chief ornaments of the National Gallery, London. 


&x%0 OUTSIDE GLASS AND PICTURE 22 x 28 


PRICE FRAMED $18.70 WATER COLOR PICT. 











THE SILENCE OF NIGHT “Ghicsgo 
A midsummer scene: sultry silence, oppressive, baffling, fills the night. The 
tremulous birches are still at last, the murmuring pines are hushed in sleep. A 
subdued, uncertain 
light illuminates 
the landscape; a 
sandy, rutted trail 
wanders’ through 
the trees on and 
on past that slum- 
bering farmhouse 
in the _ distance. 
Patches of low 
willows flank the 
road—behind them 
tower the sombre 
spires of the 
pines, dark genii 
of the night. 
With what con- 
summate skill the 
artist has com- 
posed his picture! 
how decorative its 
lines! The tall, 
thin columns of 


(American) Wittiam Wendt 
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the birch trees 

. bar the heavy 

: masses of their 
GLASS AND PICTURE 20 x 28 


2 x 30 OUTSIDE 


darker, heavier 
PRICE FRAMED $18.70 


fellows of the for- 
est; and they in 
turn are silhou- 
etted against the 
vast cloud that 
fills the sky with 
its billowy white- 
Silence! peace! save for those small night sounds that make the quiet more 
Se: 


WATER COLOR PICT. 





See Donation Offer rt" 
é.. 
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“The katydid is rasping at the silence from the tangled broom; 

On drunken wings the flitting bat goes staggering athwart the gloom; 
The toadstool bulges through the weeds; while lavishly to left and right 
The fire-flies like golden seeds are sown about the night.” 


The picture is pure art, a gem of rare and restful charm. 


William Wendt was born in Germany, but emigrated to the New World in 1880, 


phe in Chicago. Largely self-taught, he has painted in England, France and 
Tica, 


tis first conspicuous success was the result of a long stay in California where he 
rad lives, He is President of the California Art Club and an associate member of 
on National Academy. He has taken many medals and prizes and representative 
amples of his work may be found in all large American art galleries. 





THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN 


American 
Eastman Johnson Alumni Memoria! Hall 
1824-1906 University of Michigan 


When Abraham Lincoln was 
seven his parents moved from 
his birthplace in Kentucky to 
a newer and better farm in 
Southern Indiana. 

It was here then, in the rude log 
school house of this pioneer region, 
that in the few years following, 
the boy received all the actual 
“schooling” he ever received. In 
his later years he himself said that 
the whole of it comprised less than 
a year. This was in short winter 
terms of a few months each. 

The boy supplemented his meagre 
schooling with a small but select 
list of books that he was able to 
secure by dint of much effort. 
“The books that Lincoln read and 
re-read in his boyhood had a marked 
influence upon his life. There was 
the Bible first of all, the basis of 
his pure literary style, and the 
foundation of his system of right- 
eousness expressed in law. There 
were “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Aesop's Fables.” There was 
Weem's “Life of Washington,” at 
which people smile, but which did 
good to Abraham Lincoln and many 
another lad. There was “Robinson 
Crusoe”’ and a History of the United 
States, it would be for the profit 





" ~ oe a 
24 x 30 OUTSIDE GLASS AND PICTURE 22 x 28 
PRICE FRAMED $18.70 WATER COLOR PICT. 
of any American boy if he were 


See Donation Offer °F" 
shut up with these half dozen books ee onation Page 


and no others until he thoroughly + 
mastered them . Studying by 

the fire at night, or by the light of pine knots, Abraham Lincoln made the acquaintance of a 
few highly desirable books, and he profited by the reading of them. 

Johnson has painted the cabin with extreme care as to details; there must have been abun- 
dant opportunity to paint from life at that time, 1868. We see the accessories of the old-time 
fireplace: the pothook, the ladle, the great tongs. An iron is heating before the blaze. Cooking 
vessels stand on the shelves along the wall, or on the table in the flickering shadows, A basket 
of apples is handy beside him while overhead hangs tobacco curing for winter, We can not see 
the chinks of the rough log walls; they stand in darkness, The floor is in a clearer light. It is 
of puncheon; split logs embedded in dirt with their split side up. Rude and rough, indeed, but 
sound, and proof against the cold of winter and the winds and rain of summer, The pioneer 
generally ‘was happy and content with such comfort as he could secure and there is no reason 
to think it was otherwise with Thomas Lincoln and his family. 














Tate Gallery 
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THE BOYHOOD OF RALEIGH = (English) 

Raleigh (1552-1618) looms largest in American eyes through his connection with 
the first efforts at colonization of our Atlantic seaboard. 

Every schoolboy 
knows the gallant if 
apocryphal tale of \ Pm 2 
Raleigh's cloak which "i Manes gl 
tends to eclipse his 4 
solid services to his 
Queen and country in 
the defeat of the In- 
vincible Armada. Ral- 
eigh is a notable ex- 
ample of those cour- 
ageous, headstrong, 
capable seamen who at 
the end of the Six- 
teenth Century placed 
England at the begin- 
ning of an era of im- 
perial expansion, the 
like of which the 
world has never seen. 

SOURCE OF ‘SUB- 
JECT: In 1855 ap- 
peared that classic 
story for boys ‘“‘West- 
ward Ho!” by Charles 
Kingsley. Almost cer- 
tainly, from the open- 
ing chapter of that 
epic, Millais drew his 
inspiration for this 
picture. 

Varied and pictur- 
esque narratives of ad- 
venture and discovery 
in the New World 
were absorbing themes 
of thought in the days 


John E. Millais, P.R.A 
1829-1896 
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GLASS AND PICTURE 23 x 28 
WATER COLOR PICT. 


25x30 OUTSIDE 
PRICE FRAMED $18.70 


"a Donation Offer 








of Raleigh’s youth. Opposite 
Millais has used his Page 
artistic license: in- 

stead of Kingsley’s + _e 

group of  roystering 


sailors about the tavern, he has substituted the two boys, Walter Raleigh and his half-brother, 
Philip Sidney, and for Kingsley’s black bearded Oxenham, the Narrator, this swarthy sailor, a 
stout hero of many a raid on the Spanish main. 

Millais has painted a bit of the sea-wall of Plymouth and upon the ground at the left the two 
boys with rapt attention hang upon the words of a dark foreign-looking sailor who relates that 
across that very sea lies the fabled El] Dorado, the inoredible treasures of Cartagena, Nombre de 
Dios and Panama (so soon to be looted). What tales of sea-fights against overwhelming odds, 
the horrors of the Inquisition; of strange birds and fruits, the brown Indians, that famous 
Fountain of Youth in which an old man need but bathe to become young once more. Note the 
gold earrings of the sailor, the strong, bronzed face and arms, his bare feet and legs. How 
vividly compelling the tale! One of the boys gazes into the distance seeing in his mind’s eye 
the scenes being painted in words; the other, chin in hands, watches the animated features of 
the speaker. It is quite within the realm of possibility that this scene actually did happen, that 
these two Devonshire lads did sit one day on the Plymouth quay, one day long since. Perhaps 
some scene like this, some stirring tale of adventure and treasure, first started the great Raleigh 
toward all his brilliant schemes for the settlement of Virginia and the discovery of the Foun- 
tain of Youth, 
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Add New Interest to Days at School 


with Lhese Fascinating 
Dennison-Crafts 


HEN the day seems long, when the children tire, let 

them put aside their books and spend a half hour making 
things. Something to decorate the schoolroom, something to 
celebrate a coming holiday, something gay and colorful for the 
windows, something to take home and proudly show. At once 
a new interest will come into their work—and a looking for- 
ward to more such happy times. 

Teachers everywhere are finding in these Dennison-crafts 
the way to make each school day interesting. Best of all, 
Dennison materials are inexpensive and you can always get 
them at your local store. Here are some of the delightful new 
ideas Dennison offers the teacher for use in the schoolroom 


New Posters—in Endless Variety 


Dennison s Decorated Crepe offers the 
most delightful poster material. There 
are stars and stripes and eagles for 
Washington’s Birthday, cupids and 
hearts for Valentine’s Day, fairies and 
Easter bunnies, circus parades and ani- 
mals in the zoo—90 designs in all—a 
wealth of material for every kind of 
message or story. These designs are 
also beautifully adapted to carrying out 
project work in miniature. Send for 
free folder illustrating the 90 designs in 
decorated crepe, together with an inter- 
esting new booklet describing new 
posters and projects for the schoolroom. 





Gay New Curtains for Every Season 


The free folder illustrating 90 designs in Decorated Crepe is an inspiration to 
make gay schoolroom curtains of crepe paper. Many teachers choose a different 
design for each month, keeping the windows in tune with the season. The cheery 
color effect is delightful and childern look forward eagerly to each new appear 
ance, Send for free instructions. 


Bright-hued Flowers the Children Can Make 


Flower-making always has an appeal for children in the higher grades and they 
can easily learn to make lovely perfect blossoms of crepe paper—poppies, sweet 
peas, tulips, jonquils—their favorite flowers, whatever they may be. The book, 
““How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers” gives complete instructions and patterns 
for making 23 different varieties of flowers. The cost is but ten cents. 


Animals Out of Soap 


What child would not bring a cake of Ivory Soap to School if he could carve 
an animal from it, or some quaint figure? A packet giving complete diagrams 
and instructions for this new craft will be sent you for 10 cents. 


Baskets in Lovely Colors 


Basketry takes on added fascination to children and grownups alike when the 
weaving is done with crepe paper rope. Soft, firm and pliable, it comes in all 
the wanted hues. Ten cents will bring you a copy of the booklet, ‘Weaving 
with Paper Rope,’’ giving instructions for making many different baskets and trays. 


A New Kind of Paint for School Use 


You can make paint in any color by dissolving sealing wax in denatured alcohol. 
It can be used as you use oil or enamel paint. Send 10 cents for ‘‘Sealing Wax 
Craft’’, a booklet telling all about painting with sealing wax, and directions for 
making or decorating boxes, wall plaques, and dozens of sealing wax novelties. 





Inexpensive Picture Frames 


Passe-partout binding is ideal for framing colorful prints, maps and specimen 
of school work. You can have frames that harmonize or frames that make: 
lovely contrast—dull gold, crimson, green, blue and silver—any one of a long 
list of color effects. Children enjoy making their own frames with this attrac- 
tive material. If prints are painted with amber sealing wax which has been dis 
solved in alcohol, no glass is needed. Write for the free instruction leaflet, 
“Picture Framing with Passe-Partout Binding’”’. 


Costumes for Plays and Parties 


The problem of costumes is easily 
solved when you use Dennison’ 
Crepe Paper. It can be pleated, 
sewed and frilled. Delightful effects 
can be achieved by combining dec- 
orated crepe with the plain colon. 
Whole outfits for pageants, parties 
and plays are quickly and easil 
made up from crepe paper at vet 
little expense. The booklet, ““How 
to Make Crepe Paper Costumes’ 
contains designs for all sorts o 
fancy costumes and the simples 
directions. A copy will be sent you 
for 10 cents. 





At Your Local Store—or Send the Coupon 


Crepe paper, sealing wax, decorated crepe, paper rope—all needed material 
for Dennison-crafts, together with instructions, may be-had at your local st 
tionery, department or drug store where Dennison Goods are sold. Or simp] 
send this coupon, and let us send you free a special new booklet just prepared 
for teachers, describing new posters and projects for your schoolroom and 
folder illustrating 90 designs of Dennison’s Decorated Crepe. Check at the 
same time the other subjects that interest you and let us send you the free i 
structions or any booklets that you wish by mail. 


DENNISON’S, Department 24-P, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_...Decorated Crepe for Curtains (Free) 
.---Crepe Paper Flowers (10 cents) 
....Crepe Paper Costumes (10 cents) 
..--Sealing Wax Craft (10 cents) 
....Weaving With Rope (10 cent 
..-Carving With Soap (10 oa 
...-Lamp Shade Packet (10 cents 
.---The Party Magazine (20 cents) 


Please send me free your new booklet of posters 
and projects for the schoolroom, and the folder 
illustrating 90 designs of Dennison’s Decorated 
Crepe. Also the other booklets or instruction 
sheets I have checked below. I enclose the proper 
amount to cover all for which a charge is made. 
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Ghis man whose homely face you look. upon, 
Was one of Dalwes masterful, great men: 
Born with strong ams that unfought victories won, 


: - speech, and cunning with the pen, 
Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart: 
Wise, loo, for what he could not break, he bent. 
Upon his back a more than Alas’ load, 
! Ohe burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 
| He slooped, and rose up with it, though the road 
: Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 


warriors, councilors, kings! All now give place 
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Adapting Education to Individual Differences 


By FRANK W. BALLOU 


Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


that we seldom stop to think of them. We all know that 

people differ in height, weight, and features. These differ- 

ences are the basis of all our personal relationships. In- 
dividuals differ mentally as well as physically. Every teacher 
knows that children master their lessons with varying degrees of 
success. Just as pupils differ in physical strength, so they differ 
in mental capacity. 

As a result of the work of psychologists during the past few 
decades, teachers have been obliged to learn a new professional 
language. Whereas once we were concerned only with chronolog- 
ical age, we are now concerned also with the terms mental age, 
“that degree of general mental ability possessed by the average 
child of corresponding chronological age,” and intelligence quo- 
tient or 1.Q., “the ratio of mental age to chronological age” (Ter- 
man). The I.Q. is an index of relative brightness. 

A review of the mental ability of children in any class organ- 
ized in the traditional manner will reveal striking differences 
among its members. A kindergarten class in the public schools 
of Washington, D. C., for example, showed a variation in mental 
age of four years and seven months, with a variation in chrono- 
logical age of only one year and four months. The I.Q. of the 
lowest pupil in this kindergarten was 63; that of the highest, 
148, a variation of 85. 


Pein: differences among individuals are so universal 


CHOOL practice has always recognized that differences exist 

among children. Some children receive barely passing marks, 
while others do perfect work. Pupils dislike certain subjects 
and rejoice in the study of other subjects. Some children can do 
an hour’s work in thirty minutes, while others must take an hour 
and thirty minutes to accomplish the same task. Some children 
work well independently; others must work under constant super- 
vision. Some children are unable to complete the work of a 
given grade in one year, and must, therefore, become “repeaters.” 

The earliest, most fundamental, and most important recogni- 
tion of individual differences was in the grading of children. It 
was an acknowledgment of the fact that education is an orderly, 
progressive procedure carried on for the development of children. 
Graded schools have existed for nearly a century, and in them 


children have been grouped according to their educational 
progress, 


ONE of the tremendously significant results of our increased 
knowledge of children, derived from scientific research, is 
the realization that the “average” child does not exist. It has, 
therefore, become necessary for us to reconsider our whole ad- 
ministrative procedure. It is a well-established fact that the 
members of a class of pupils of a given age or grade profit in 
varying degrees from the same instruction. For many reasons, 
different children receive differing amounts of information, 
inspiration, and incentive, from the same teaching. Our present- 
day conception of the function of the school differs materially 
from the conception which existed when it was thought that all 
children could be made alike by uniform methods of instruction 
and through the pursuit of identical courses of study. 

To-day we do not expect the children to adapt themselves en 
masse to a uniform procedure in classroom instruction. On the 
contrary, every effort is being made to adapt the work of a school 
as a whole, as well as the instruction within the classroom, to 
the varying needs, interests, capacities, and probable future 
careers of the girls and boys. 

Our educational philosophy ef to-day contemplates the school 
and the classroom as places for the development of the personal- 
ity of the child, whatever his characteristics may be, and what- 
ever his mental and physical condition. The school should be a 
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place where he can develop those talents or gifts with which he 
has been endowed by nature, whether they be many or few, men- 
tal or physical, and whether they are of a comparatively low or 
high order. 


tbh adaptation of the work of the school or class to the indi- 
vidual differences among children is a many-sided problem of 
organization, administration, supervision, and teaching. It in- 
volves consideration of the homogeneous grouping of children, 
and the adaptation of courses of study to the varying needs of 
groups so organized. It involves the adaptation of teaching 
methods and the materials of instruction to the pupils, and the 
setting up of new standards of achievement for differing types 
of pupils. 

The most common modification of our school practice growing 
out of the recognition of individual differences among children is 
the organization of children into homogeneous groups. Where 
the number of children in a given grade permits, children are 
organized into three classes: the accelerated group, the so-called 
average group, and the slower-moving group. The accelerated 
group covers more than the year’s work prescribed in the course 
of study, the average group covers the course of study as pre- 
scribed, and the slower-moving group covers less than the course 
of study prescribed for a given year. 

The successful administration of classes made up of homogene- 
ous groups of pupils requires modifications in the course of study 
in order that the materials of instruction shall be adapted to the 
varying capacities of the three groups, and appropriate standards 
of achievement for pupils in these groups must likewise be set up. 


WHEN pupils of a given grade are first classified into homo- 
geneous groups, some teachers feel that the teacher assigned 
to the group of gifted children has a “soft snap,” and that the 
teacher assigned to the class of below-normal children has a “raw 
deal.” The conception still prevails that a few of the bright pu- 
pils should be thrown into each group of below-average children 
to enliven things a bit for the children, as well as for the teacher, 
and that segregation results in a stigma unless the child is in the 
accelerated group. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that teaching the below- 
average groups of children demands a different technique, and 
does not mean merely going more slowly. Furthermore, teach- 
ing a group of children in an accelerated class demands some- 
thing more than increased speed in the mastery of the prescribed 
subject matter. Pupils of superior intellect should not be hur- 
ried, but should be more fully and richly developed along the 
lines of their native capacities, 

Psychological tests are not an excuse not to educate, but are a 
useful means of indicating how to educate. Early psychological 
classification, logically followed, has the value of a preventive 
measure. It makes it possible to keep bright children from mark- 
ing time, and to save dull ones from useless failure and dis- 
couragement. The classification of children into homogeneous 
groups makes it necessary and desirable to find the right teacher 
for each group of pupils. This involves consideration of the na- 
tive equipment, the professional training, and the personal char- 
acteristics of each teacher. 

It is the business of the teaching profession to familiarize it- 
self with the individual needs, capacities, interests, and abilities 
of the pupils in our schools; and to organize our schools, our 
classes, and our educational program in such a manner as to 
provide an equality of opportunity for all the children of all the 
people. Differences among children are numerous and signifi- 
cant. We shall not have discharged our obligation to the public 
until we have adapted our school work to those differences. 
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How to Teach Spelling —V 


HANDLING CASES OF SPELLING DISABILITY 
By FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


from a mother in Oklahoma. 
She stated that she had two boys 
who were very poor spellers, and 
asked what could be done to im- 
prove their spelling. The prob- 
lem of this woman is not an un- 
common one. Parents and teach- 
ers in large numbers find them- 
selves facing it in their charges, 
and wonder, like the woman from Oklahoma, 
what is to be done about it. 

In the first place, we are too likely to under- 
stimate the complexity of the problem which 
confronts us. We tend erroneously to reason 
fom similarity of reaction to similarity of 
cause; to labor under the supposition that since 
all eases of spelling disability look quite alike, 
they are all the result of some common cause. 
If this were true, our educational procedure 
would appear simple indeed: secure the proper 
pedagogical specific for the general ailment and 
administer it. 


THE CAUSES OF SPELLING DISABILITY 


My reply to the woman is presented below be- 
cause it may help to indicate the complexity of 
the problem and the difficulties one would en- 
counter in attempting to effect a remedy without 
more detailed knowledge of the cases: 





I have your letter of inquiry in regard to 
the spelling ability of your two boys. I 
wish I might be able to give you some help 
at this distance. This help, however, could 
not be very definite and specific without 
more information regarding the cases. 

Spelling disability is not due to any one 
single cause, but may be due ‘to any one of 
a number of causes or to a combination of 
these causes. One would, therefore, have 
to know something about the nature of the 
boys’ difficulties before he could advise you 
definitely in regard to remedial procedure. 

Below I am listing some of the principal 
causes of inability to spell. A study of this 
list, coupled with your knowledge of the 
boys, might enable you to discover where 
the trouble lies. 


Causes of Spelling Disability 


1. Causes largely physical in nature: 
a) Defective vision. 
b) Defective hearing. 
c) Speech defect. 
2. Causes largely psychological in nature: 
a) Inferior learning capacity. 
b) Poor observation. 
c) Poor auditory memory. 
d) Poor visual memory. 
e) Immaturity. 
f) Lack of interest. 
8. Causes largely pedagogical in nature: 
a) Lack of acquaintance: with the 
English language. 
b) Writing difficulty. 
c) Lack of training. 

You will see that sensory defects are list- 
ed first. In a study aimed to reveal the 
source of the boys’ difficulty, one should, in 
My opinion, have their vision and hearing 
examined by competent specialists. If a 
child has myopia or astigmatism, these eye 
defects will interfere with his progress in 
spelling. 

I shall not take time to discuss the list 
of causes in detail. I would suggest that 
you go through this list in a search for the 
most likely source of trouble for the boys. 


Many attempts to classify the kinds and causes 
of spelling disability appear in the literature of 
subject. The reader will observe that the 
ification given in the foregoing letter 
attention toward the conditions to which 
tefciency is attributable. Such a classification 





should aid us to identify the principal causes and 
eventually to discover the remedies therefor. 
The classification lays no claim to completeness. 
It is offered rather as a preliminary and tenta- 
tive program. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF DIAGNOSTIC WorK 


The beginnings of scientific diagnostic work 
in spelling go back to an early date. As early as 
1896, Witmer! studied the case of a boy fourteen 
years of age whom he found very bright but a 
hopelessly bad speller. He gave the boy careful 
diagnosis through various tests and questions, 
and discovered that he had no visual memory for 
words; only with great ‘difficulty could he im- 
agine the way in which a word looked when writ- 
ten or printed. On the other hand, he had a 
good visual memory for figures and colors. He 
depended upon the sound of the word in spelling. 

It is seen that the above-mentioned case is 
classifiable under 2, d, poor visual memory, in 
the list of causes of spelling disability. The 
boy’s method of spelling was what is known as 
phonetic analogy. He tried to spell by depend- 
ing upon the sound, and, needless to say, he who 
spells by sound in a language as unphonetic as 
English is manifestly lost; but not always irre- 
trievably. The remedial procedure in a case 
like this is evidently to substitute a visual for an 
auditory basis of learning. In the case of Wit- 
mer’s subject, the weakness in visual memory 
was traced to an ocular defect which produced 
an effect of double vision and made clear visual 
images impossible. After the boy’s eyes had re- 
ceived proper treatment, he made rapid progress 
in spelling in spite of the years of injurious 
neglect. 

The relation between visual defects and 
ability to spell was pointed out clearly in a 
study made even before that of Witmer. Ade- 
laide Wyckoff,? in 1892, reported the adminis- 
tration of a special series of tests to five women 
over twenty years of age, all of whom were very 
poor spellers. The tests for optical defects 
showed astigmatism in four, myopia in one, and 
normal vision in only one. It seems clear that 
examination for visual defects should be the first 
step in a diagnostic program in spelling. 


METHODS OF A RECENT INVESTIGATION 


Among the most suggestive pieces of diagnos- 
tic and remedial work recently completed in spell- 
ing is that of Hazel Floyd.* By means of stand- 
ardized tests, teachers’ judgments, and school 
records, she selected twenty-six pupils for de- 
tailed study, all of whom showed marked de- 
ficiency in spelling. The variety of major causes 
that contributed to the difficulties of these pupils, 
as indicated by the evidence, is seen in the fol- 
lowing distribution: defective vision, 2; de- 
fective hearing, 1; speech defect, 1; inferior 
learning capacity, 5; poor observation, 3; poor 
visual memory, 2; poor auditory memory, 2; im- 
maturity, 2; lack of interest, 4; lack of acquain- 
tance with the English language, 1; writing 
difficulty, 2; lack of training, 1. 

In order that the reader may be clearer in re- 
gard to the nature of the testing on which se- 
lection and diagnosis were based, I reproduce be- 
low one of Miss Floyd’s tables, showing the 


1 Lightner Witmer, ‘‘A Case of Chronic Bad Spelling,” Psychologi- 
cal Clinic, I, 2 (1907), 53-64. 


2 Adelaide E. Wyckoff, “Constitutional Bad Spellers,"”” Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary, I1 (1892), 448-451. 


3 Hazel Floyd, “Cases of Spelling Disability: Their Diagnosis and 
Treatment.”” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Department of Edu- 
cation, The University of Chicago, 1925: 


spelling scores and grade rank of a group of. 
fifteen pupils, the last six of whom were chosen 
for later study. The test consisted of fifty words 
from Column § of the Ayres-Buckingham Scale. 


TABLE I 


Results of Initial Test for Selection and 
Diagnosis of Remedial Cases 














Pupil Grade Score Approximate 

Spelling Grade Rank 
1 6A 98 9A 
2 6A 90 7A 
3 6A 90 TA 
4 5A 86 7B 
5 5A 78 6A 
6 6A 76 6B 
7 6A 60 5B 
8 5A 48 4B 
9 5A 46 4B 
10 6A 32 3A 
11 5A 28 3B 
12 6A 24 3B 
13 6A 24 3B 
14 5A 10 2B 
15 5A 6 1A 














It will be noticed that the average spelling de- 
ficiency of the chosen six, numbers 10-15, is 
slightly over three grades. 

These results and the judgments of teachers 
were checked by a second test composed of fifty 
words from the Ayres-Buckingham Scale, Col- 
umn R. Each case was finally classified only 
after the remedial instruction had begun. This 
instruction was continued through a period of 
five weeks and was accompanied by further tests 
of achievement, tests of intelligence, analysis of 
spelling errors, and the preparation and study 
of individual case histories. 

Further details are provided in the following 
excerpt from Miss Floyd’s report: “The in- 
struction was both individual and group. When 
several cases were thought to possess the same 
or similar difficulty, they were taught together 
for administrative economy. It also seemed 
practical to do this in view of the fact that the 
study would be made more applicable to regular 
classroom conditions. The number of special 
lessons which each case received from the exper- 
imenter ranged from 19 to 27.” 


CASE STUDIES OF TWO PUPILS 


In order that the nature of this work may be 
more fully understood, brief reports on two 
cases are herein presented. The first of these 
was a boy who was one to two years below stand- 
ard in history, science, arithmetic, and reading, 
and three years below in language and spelling. 
His mental age was three years below the stand- 
ard established for a chronological age of fifteen 
years and nine months. He read and wrote 
slowly. Physically he appeared to be normal. 
He was timid and extremely reticent. The find- 
ings in regard to this case are summarized as 
follows: 

Case I 
Kind of case— 
1. Psychological. 
Causes of disability— 
1. Inferior learning capacity. 
2. Slow rate of writing. 
3. Poor retention. 
Symptoms— 
. Three years below spelling standard. 
. Three years retarded mentally. 
3. Read and wrote slowly. . 
. Unable to recall a word after the following 
one was pronounced. 
. Omitted many words. 
3. Left many words unfinished. 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Real Learning in the Primary Grades—lIIl 


GROUP PROBLEMS AS CENTERS OF INTEREST 


By MARJORIE HARDY 


First-Grade Teacher, University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 


HE extension of the social activities of the 

kindergarten into the primary school be- 

comes a necessity, if real learning is to 

take place. It is through these activities 
that the child may continue to develop those de- 
sirable habits and attitudes which make for a 
comfortable and happy social adjustment both in 
school and out. Again, it is in connection with 
the group problems which these activities involve 
that the child may be given opportunities for 
finding himself in relation to reading and other 
tool subjects. Thus he develops right attitudes 
and concepts, upon which real learning will in 
part depend throughout his educational career. 
The group problem becomes the big interest 
about which the school work centers. 

The group problem may be different from year 
to year, for what is new and vital to one group 
may not be so to another. Stereotyped procedure 
is to be avoided. However, the same group prob- 
lem may often arise in consecutive years. It is 
then that the teacher must be guided by the par- 
ticular interests and suggestions of the individ- 
ual groups; a varied procedure will naturally 
result. 

This article' will show how a study of farm 
life was begun, in three different ways, by three 
first-grade groups. It will also tell of a new 


group problem which grew out of the farm prob- 
lem, and, most important of all, it will attempt to 
show how pupil activity was combined with cur- 
riculum content, for the purpose of working to- 
ward desired objectives. 


By courtesy af the Laboratory Schoots of the University of Chicago 


A Farm Problem Worked Out by First-Grade Children 


In one first-grade group, a child brought to 
school some wheat seeds from his father’s farm. 
The children in the group wished to see whether 
they would grow, and decided to plant them in a 
large shallow pan. After the pan had been placed 
on the floor and the wheat planted, a child in the 
group said, “We need a house for the man who 
owns this field.” 

The teacher remarked, “A good idea! 
would we call a man who owns a field?” 

The child answered, “A farmer.” 


What 


Author's Note: Part of this account is taken from are i 
: é ; port by Miss 
Dorothea Adolph, who assisted in carrying on the work described. 





Another child said, 
“If we have a farmer, 
we need to have more 
things on the farm.” 

As a result of these 
suggestions by the chil- 
dren, the group planned 
a farm, which became 
the center of interest 
and took several weeks 
for completion. 

In another first-grade 
group, the children, in 
telling of their vacation 
experiences, seemed 
most interested in hor- 
ses. Many had ridden 
horseback, and all who 
had been to the country 
had seen horses work- 
ing on the farm. The 
following day each child 
was given an opportu- 
nity to tell of the horses 
he had seen during the 
summer. The children’s 
attention was then di- 
rected to a picture and 
sentence on the bulletin 
board. The picture was of a child feeding a 
horse. The children recognized their imaginary 
friend, Billy, who had appeared on the bulletin 
board at other times. They were eager to know 
what the sentence said. 
One child asked, “It is 
about Billy feeding a 
horse, isn’t it?” There- 
upon another child read 
the sentence correctly: 
“Billy is feeding a 
horse.” 

“Shall I tell you the 
name of the horse that 
Billy is feeding?” the 
teacher asked. “It is Old 
Dan, and I have found 
something about Old 
Dan in this book.” 

The children were 
eager to know what it 
was, so “Old Dan Gets 
the Coal” was read to 
them from the Here and 
Now Story Book.? 

Great interest in hor- 
ses developed. When 
some toy horses were 
brought to school to 
keep, a child immediate- 
ly suggested that a barn 
was needed for the hor- 
ses to sleep in. The barn 
was made, and before long farm plans material- 
ized. 

On the book table of still another first grade 
was a Farm Book. A little boy in the group who 
had spent most of his free period at the table 
was attracted by the book and wanted to show it 
to the other children in the group. An opportu- 
nity was given him during the conversation peri- 
od. Seeing the book and hearing parts of it read 
reminded the children of their vacations spent on 
or near farms, and they were encouraged to tell 


* Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Here and Now Story Book (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921). 





By courtesy cf the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 


Another First-Grade Farm Problem 


about their experiences. During the conversa 
tion one child said that he remembered seeing 4 
little farm which had been made by the children 
in his brother’s first grade. Another child re 
marked, “We could have one, too.” 

“If you want to make a farm,” the teacher 
added, “I will show you some farm dolls that the 
children used last year. They can come to liv 
on your farm.” 

After seeing the dolls, the children name 
them Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith, Sally Smith, and 
Billy Smith. They then decided what they need- 
ed to make for their farm, the teacher listing the 
items on the blackboard. Committees wer 
formed and the work divided among them. By 
the end of November the work on the problem 
was completed. 

When the children returned from their Christ: 
mas vacation, the fall problem was a thing of the 
past. The Smith family of dolls needed a neW 
background in order to live once more in the 
minds of the children. Accordingly, one mor 
ing, the following announcement was posted @ 
the bulletin board for the children to read an 
wonder about. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Smith and the children are g* 
ing to the city. for the winter. They will live 
a house.” 

The accompanying picture showed two adults 
and two children riding through the country 
their car. 

With this announcement the new problem 
launched. An empty four-room-and-attic 
house had been set up at one end of a platform 
six inches high, four feet wide, and six feet long. 
Next to the house was the tin garage and @ 
which had belonged to the Smiths on the farm 
This was the only suggestion which the childres 
needed. Their numerous remarks and questio® 
about improvements and essential changes 2 
home, streets in the city, sources of food for th 
family, and so on, indicated that they had on? 
more become alive to human needs and poss! 
ities. 

One child brought a bit of dainty curtain ™ 
terial from home and, after carefully measuring 
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the windows of the house, volun- 
tered to make curtains for the 
jiving-room windows — an offer 
which he eventually carried out. 
Another child brought a Christ- 
mas book containing furniture 
cut-outs, and was given an oppor- 
tunity to show it to the group and 
to explain the process of such 
fyrniture-making. Some of the 
furniture was made during the 
free period and lent by the child 
who owned it for use in the first 
stages of the problem. This in- 


quest was answered with alacrity, 
and street lights, made of plasti- 
cine and sticks, cardboard signs, 
signals, and mail boxes took shape 
more through individual interest 
and planning than through delib- 
erate discussion or suggestion. 
The general plan of the con- 
struction work connected with the 
problem and the curriculum con- 
tent are given in the following 
outline, 
I. General construction work con- 
nected with the group prob- 





terest led to the group’s making lem. 
furniture which was quite ingen- 1. Home for the Smith fam- 
jous and original. ily. 


Another child brought a minia- 
ture bus (also a Christmas gift), 
and was delighted when he saw 


2. Garage for their car. 
3. Store to supply Smith fam- 
ily needs. 











on the bulletin board next morn- 4. Streets for the community. 
ing the following announcement, 5. School for the Smith chil- 
with an appropriate picture: dren. 

“Sally and Billy are riding on a 6. Church for the Smith fam- 
bus. It is fun to ride on a bus.” REET —— ily. 

Still another child brought to “A Weturel History Museum Made by 2 Second Grade II. Curriculum content. 
school a section of a track and a 1. Oral and written composi- 
street car to run on it. tion. 

As the children began to plan specific work Having decided on the building sites and plans a) Group discussion—exchange of ideas, 
wits, the realization of the teacher’s aim also for laying out the city, the children had an op- b) Group records of plans and work. 
began. Underlying the whole activity lay the portunity for measuring. With chalk and a yard- c) Making signs. 
dominant aim, toward purposeful co-operation stick they marked off the platform according to 2. Number. 
and achievement in working on the problem; but the plan. Then the boxes representing various a) Measuring for building sites. 
with each step there was likewise the aim of buildings were placed in their proper locations b) Measuring length and width of boule- 
showing the children the need of co-operation, by the children. vard and sidewalks. 
the essential law of interdependence relating to When all the buildings were in place the chil- c) Measuring, counting, and ruling in 
al life. Each unit of work presented a motive dren decided that the surest means of developing construction work. 
directly related to the interests, knowledge, or the entire city for the Smiths’ use would be to d) Buying and selling with currency, for 
experiences of the children. Ideas of city sani- appoint committees to work on each. This ne- Smith family. 
tation and safety laws; the dependence of the cessitated counting, and developing information 3. Reading. 
tity upon the country for pure milk, butter,eggs, concerning the following points: a) Language unit charts organized by 

vers: snd other food supplies; fire prevention in build- How many committees are needed? children. 

cing 40 ing plans; traffic conveniences—all were inter- How many children are there in the group? b) Surprise charts and bulletins organ- 
ildren woven with the work of conducting the minia- If the group is divided evenly, how many ized by the teacher. 

id re ture home and community for the Smith family. might work on a committee? 4. Art and construction work. 

The first group discussion concerned a plan Are any children left over? Why? a) Wall-paper designs and colors, 

eache' # ‘or buildings in the city to suit the needs of the A chart of the committees was made and post- b) Furniture-making. 
at the Smith family. Individual plans of the sites for ed on the bulletin board. They were eager to be- c) Making and coloring clay models of 
to live the buildings decided on to represent a part of a_ gin work, so the street committees were given an food products. 
tity community were finally drawn by each child opportunity to finish the measuring and planning d) Rug-weaving. 

named and submitted to the group. The next meeting of the boulevard, car track, and sidewalks. The e) Street lights, signs, trees, signal lights, 
. be brought forth a group discussion as to the best measurements were carefully written on the and mail boxes, 

nef plan to use. The chosen plan was made on a_ blackboard near the city site, and the committees f) “Stained glass” windows for church. 
ng the large cardboard and put up on the bulletin board, reported to the group, inviting each individual to g) Church steeple and door. 

ar « with a sentence below: “This is the plan we de- follow directions and work at the streets during h) Play apparatus for Smith children. 
- tided to use.” the free periods or whenever desired. This re- (Continued on page 107) 
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A Citizenship Curriculum for the Elementary Grade; 


By W. W. LUDEMAN AND CORA WILSON WOODS 


Southern State Normal School, Springfield, South Dakota 


meee HE school has been accused by 
many people of being partly or 
entirely responsible for the cur- 
rent lack of civic ideals among 
e* our citizenry, which is being re- 
, flected in the waves of crime, 
the graft in business, and the 
inefficiency and lack of respon- 
sibility in government that is so 
common at the present time. 
Changed conditions are brought on by a con- 
stantly shifting, flexible economic and social or- 
der, and certainly the educator should assume his 
share of the responsibility in helping children to 
adapt themselves to meet the demands of a 
changed society. If the school fails to do this, 
it deserves consequently to be accused of neglect. 

Psychologically civics instruction has been 
wrong because it has been started too late in the 
child’s school experience. Ideals and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship should be presented as 
definitely to the developing child as are the ideals 
of honesty and virtue. No one would urge the 
postponement of the teaching of truth versus 
falsity until the child has reached the upper 
years of the grade school, but that is just what 
has been done with the important elements of 
civics. Hence children are left to get these im- 
pressions incidentally, with the result that the 
average child thinks of the policeman as a “man 
who wears a star and hits people with his club,” 
rather than as a custodian of the peace. 

Citizenship teaching should begin in the pri- 
mary department and continue through the 
grade-school experience of every child. In the 
formative period of his life, from proper sources, 
and with correct methods, he should have a 
chance to learn his responsibilities as a citizen. 
He should be given an opportunity to put these 
ideals of government into practice in make-be- 
lieve societies so that the right and wrong in 
citizenship will be impressed upon his mind. Of 
course, there will be those who will say that the 
child is not ready to consider these phases of 
civic life, that he cannot study about that with 
which he has had no experience. However, it is 
quite evident that he can very easily get false 
impressions, and it would seem that the back- 
ground which would give him wrong ideas could 
be so converted that he would get the correct 
ideas of these responsibilities in civic life. Cer- 
tainly if he is started out with the proper begin- 
ning and background, he will come to adulthood 
with true ideals of citizenship. 

A great deal of emphasis has been placed in the 
last few years upon the incidental methods of 
teaching civics. One is told to teach the child 
his responsibilities in connection with his his- 
tory, his hygiene, his language, and his geog- 
raphy. Every teacher does her best to instill a 
civic ideal into the mind of the child when the 
opportunity presents itself in the various sub- 
jects. However, the incidental method of teach- 
ing spelling has been tried and has failed, the 
teaching of grammar through other subjects has 
been tried and has failed, and the same argu- 
ments against the incidental method in civics can 
be presented. Cleveland uses the incidental plan, 
while Philadelphia has adopted the plan of sep- 
arate classes for citizenship teaching in each of 
the eight grades. 

The aims of civics teaching are threefold. 
First, to teach the child his responsibilities to 
himself; second, his responsibilities to others; 
and third, his responsibilities to his government. 
Not one of these can be neglected without hav- 
ing an influence upon each of the others. If in 
the early years of the child’s experience we train 





him only in his responsibility to himself and to 
others, he will be weak in his knowledge of his 
responsibility to his government. All three re- 
lationships must be considered in every stage of 
the developing child’s school life. 

This curriculum is suggested for the various 
grades to bring about the fullest realization of 
these responsibilities and relationships. An at- 
tempt will be made to show in outline the aim, 
the content, and the method for each of the six 
grades of the elementary school. 


FIRST GRADE 
Aim— 

To make children responsive; to establish cor- 
rect habits of thought; and to assist them to use 
these thought habits in all of their activities. 
Content— 

Teach the children the following: 

1. To speak freely, to answer questions, to 
obey rules, and to perform duties. 

2. Respect and obedience: to parents, to 
teachers, and to others in authority; to obey 
laws—natural, physical, and man-made. 

3. Kindness and fair play: toward people and 
animals. 

4. Truthfulness: 
playmates. 

5. Helpfulness: to teachers, to parents, and 
to brothers and sisters. 

6. Neatness and order: at home, in caring 
for clothing and playthings; at school, in keep- 
ing desks and books neat, and in assisting to keep 
room, building, and grounds neat. 

7. Personal habits: cleanliness of body and 
clothing. 

8. Manners: keeping silent when others are 
talking; asking pardon when passing in front of 
people, and so on. 

9. Self-control: in language habits, in emo- 
tions, and in actions. 

Method— 

1. Example: Children learn by imitation. 
The teacher should be an example in each of the 
points mentioned above. 

2. Stories, songs, poems, and pictures: “The 
Big Brother,” for cleanliness; “Raggling,” for 
obedience; “The Birds’ Christmas,” “Somebody’s 
Mother,” and “Which Loved Best,” for kindness; 
and “Thank You,” for manners. 

3. Games: “Raking Leaves,” “House Clean- 
ing,” and “Cleaning the Yard,” for helpfulness 
and neatness; “Making Vegetable Garden,” for 
helpfulness; “All Gone,” for self-control; “The 
Greeting,” for respect; “A Railway Journey,” 
“Beg Your Pardon,” and “Politeness Game,” for 
manners. (L. R. Smith’s Games That Teach.) 

4. Projects: Art work to show health rules 
and results; home project to carry out the idea 
of helping others; dramatization of stories bear- 
ing upon the qualities listed under “Content.” 


at home, at school, and with 


SECOND GRADE 
Aim— 

Same as first grade. Work in this grade is 
extended to meet the development of the child. 
Content— 

The same topics are to be used as in the first 


grade; such as, respect, obedience, kindness, 
truthfulness, and so on. In addition we should 
teach: 


1. Promptness: in carrying out the teacher’s 
wishes, in recitations, in work, in play, in attend- 
ing school, in rising, and in retiring. 

2. Appreciation: of parents, home, school, 
town, good pictures, good stories, and good 
health. 


3. Faithfulness: to the performance of 


duties, to a trust, to friends and companions, t) 
family, to school, and to the town. 

4. Accuracy: in telling stories, in describing 
events, and in performing tasks. 


5. Honesty: towards teachers, parents, anj 
companions. 
6. Caution against danger: in crossing 


streets, from strangers, and from diseases, 

7. Thrift: in work; in use of paper, pencils 
erasers, and so on; in saving pennies and nickels, 
Me. hod— 

1. Example: same as for the first grade, 

2. Stories, songs, poems, pictures, and so op: 
“The Honest Woodman,” for honesty; “The Leak 
in the Dike,” for faithfulness; “The Ant and the 
Grasshopper,” “The Village Blacksmith,” an 
“The Miller of the Dee,” for thrift. 

3. Games: “Repairing the Street,” ani 
“Gathering Corn,” for thrift; “The Wind,” for 
appreciation and caution against danger; “The 
Fire” and “Automobiles,” for promptness, cav- 
tion, and thrift; and “Picking Spring Flowers,” 
“Picking Apples,” and “The Windmill,” fo 
health. 

4. Excursions: a trip to an untidy alley to 
show the danger of fire and sickness; a visit to 
an art gallery for study of pictures. 

5. Projects: Make a chart of pictures, cut 
from magazines or papers, illustrating No. 4. 


THIRD GRADE 
Aim— 

Pupils in this grade should be able to discrimi- 
nate between right and wrong qualities in other 
people and in themselves. 

Content— 

The characteristics studied in the first and sec- 

ond grades are to be stressed throughout the 


whole year. Put special emphasis upon honesty, 
faithfulness, and thrift. 
Method— 


1. Study of stories which illustrate things to 
be learned: “A Little True American,” for 
faithfulness to a trust, in Forbes’s Good Citizen 
ship; “King Midas” and “The Dog and His 
Image,” for selfishness; “The Maid and the Bas 
ket of Eggs,” for carelessness; and “For Want 
of a Nail the Shoe Was Lost,” for lack of thrift. 

2. Memory gems: “Cleanliness brings health”; 
“Health is better than wealth”; and “He that 
cannot obey cannot command.” 

8. Children bring short articles from daily 
press illustrating good points: the saving of 4 
life; relief for the poor; deeds of bravery; and 
examples of thrift. 

4. Children report to the class on how they 
have exemplified good qualities in their life out 
of school. 

5. Projects: Each pupil is to carry out 4 
thrift scheme at home; each pupil should make 
a scrapbook containing clippings of the above 
mentioned topics. 

6. Excursion: trips to local stores to see how 
they save in business; a walk to the school y 
to observe evidences of neatness or disorder. 

7. Games: “The Traffic Policeman,” “Walk- 
ing to the Crossing,” “Signaling Traffic to Move, 
for safety; “Garden Scamp,” for duty. 


FOURTH GRADE 
Aim— 

Same as for preceding grades, and also 
learn facts necessary for the intelligent exer 
cise of duties of citizens. 

Content— 

The fourth grade must find out what gover! 
ment is. Text may be helpful, but everyday © 
currences are to be used. (Continued on page 109) 
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Winter Moth Study 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


IFE is never monotonous to those who 
are interested in the wonder and 
beauty of the out-of-doors. There 
are no days or months when one 

cannot find more interesting things to do 
than there is time in which to do them. 
February may offer no inspiration to many, 
but it presents to the nature enthusiast an 
opportunity to begin the fascinating study 
of a few of our common, largest, and most 
beautiful moths. 

February hikes may well have as their 
objective a hedgerow hunt for cocoons, the 
dormant stage in the development of the 
moths. The living creature within is snugly 
protected from its enemies and the cold dur- 
ing the months between late summer and 
the middle of the following spring. Then, 
some warm day, a delicate and beautiful 
moth emerges from the cocoon. This mir- 
acle can be witnessed in the schoolroom or 
in the home, and the object of our article 
this month is to tell how it can be done. 

Late last summer fat, slow-moving cat- 
erpillars ate a last meal of leaf tissues. 
They had done little except eat since the 
day that they broke from the tiny eggs. 
When they grew too large for their skins, 
they split them lengthwise, crawled out of 
them, and then stretched, before the soft and 
elastic new skin began to harden. They 
molted in this fashion a number of times, 
and now sought repose during the long 
months of cold that were ahead of them. 

The green larva or caterpillar of the 
Luna moth began to turn pinkish brown, 
and slowly made its way to the ground. 
There among the dry leaves it began to pre- 
pare for the winter. From a hole in its 
lower lip it forced out a fine thread of 
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A Promethea Moth, Just Emerged, with Soft, 
Crumpled Wings 





A Cecropia Moth, with Its Cradle Cocoon 


liquid silk, which hardened upon contact 
with the air. Back and forth went its head 
to the surrounding leaves, drawing them 
closer together until it was hidden behind 
a leafy screen. It continued to spin a con- 
tinuous fine stream of silk, laying it on in 
loops until at last it formed a waterproof, 
cold-proof silken package among the brown 
leaves that rustled in the autumn winds. 
The Promethea caterpillar chose a leaf 
on the plant where it had spent its life in 








Promethea Moths Clinging to Their Cocoons 


one continuous banquet. Seeming to know 
that if not otherwise attached, the leaf 
would soon fall from the parent twig, it 
carefully wound strong silk strands about 
the base of the leaf stalk and along,the 
stem, so that it could not break or twist 
loose. Then it wove a silken carpet in the 
center of the leaf, folded the leaf about its 
body like a cloak, and spun itself into con- 
finement from the rest of the world. 

The Cecropia caterpillar crawled to the 
underside of a small branch of a red-maple 
tree in a swamp, and spun a silken cradle 
in which to sleep through the winter. 


In a beech tree the full-fed Polyphemus 
larva, divining the nearness of winter, gath- 
ered about itself a number of leaves and 
spun its hard oval envelope in their midst, 
the resulting cocoon resembling a ball of 
leaves. This caterpillar did not take the 
precaution to fasten the leaf stalks to the 
tree with silken bands, so a short time 
thereafter it fell to earth and was hidden 
from view among the countless leaves on 
the forest floor. 

Soon came fall rains, frost, snow flurries, 
and at last a snowy blanket over field and 
wood. Safely protected in their silken 
cases—the Luna among the leaves beside a 
decaying log, the Promethea wrapped in a 
sassafras leaf swaying violently in the win- 
ter wind, the Cecropia securely cradled to 
the red-maple branchlet, the Polyphemus 
under the snow at the foot of the great 
beech—the caterpillars, now changed to 
pupae, know nothing of winter’s hardships. 

When the month of May comes, life will 
make itself manifest. The hard, tough, 
brown prison walls of the cocoon are dis- 
solved and softened at the end by an ex- 
cretion from the mouth of the inmate. 
Something moves, and into view struggles, 
not the caterpillar that made the cocoon, 
but a moth! Its wings are crumpled, and 
it is a helpless, fragile creature. It moves 
to a comfortable foothold and rests quietly. 
Then, wonder of wonders, its body begins 
to shorten, and its wings expand and 
lengthen, as the pumping of the heart forces 
the body fluids into the wings. It becomes 
more and more beautiful as it spreads its 
strong wings, now almost dry. So one by 
one the moths will come forth and grace 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Promethea Moth Shown at Left, Its Wings 
Now Dry 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 





The sort of character it 


Za VERY teacher is familiar with 
the fact that the character of 
a child is, to a large extent, 
formed when he enters school. 


PERSONALITY 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


voice, he could be sure of a sound scolding, and 
But if he grinned 
gamely, there was all the sympathy a boy could 
want in his father’s comradely, “Stout fellow!” 


nothing else, from his father. 


And he never, never could pout. 


“Of course,” agreed David. “It’s gelatin,” 
“But,” she smoothed off the last little mold anj 
looked up, “I don’t mean the gelatin. I meq 
the person that is you. What we call your per. 
sonality. That jellies, too, when you are very 
young.” 





is, depends upon the 
home-life the child has 


“Mother !” 
“Now I was at liberty to make ay 





known. He may have 
had the cardinal virtues 
instilled (many parents 
recognize the fact that it is just as easy 
to teach good attributes of character as 
deleterious ones). In that case it is 
necessary for the teacher merely to con- 
tinue exerting gentle pressure along the 
same lines of character development. 
On the other hand, many children come 
from homes where there has been little 
or no conscious effert toward character 
forming, or even from homes where the 
training has been radically wrong. For- 
tunately, at the tender age of six, the 
mold is not set so firmly but that it can 
be broken, and the teacher’s job becomes 
that of remolding “nearer to the heart’s 
desire.” 

As in all other details of child training 
this task can be more deftly and happily 
accomplished if the teacher can secure 
the child’s interest and co-operation in 
the fashioning of his own personality; 
if he can be made to feel responsibility 
for the sort of person he is going to be. 
Here, as in the matter of everyday man- 
ners, it will be expedient for both teacher 
and child to realize that much of the 
burden of building sterling character 
can be shifted to the capable shoulders 
of Old Man Habit. 


LESSON STORY 
CHOOSING THE RIGHT MOLD 


“Mother, may I go out to the country 
club and ‘caddie’?” David Ames in- 
quired one night, rushing in after school. 

His mother was busy in the kitchen, 
slicing fruit into gelatin, for salad. “No, 
Dave,” she answered. “I don’t think it 
best for you to exert yourself so much 
while you still have that cold.” 

“Oh, Mother! My cold’s all right!” 

Mrs. Ames looked up from the date 
she was stoning. “Not going to be so 
stupid as to tease, are you, Son?” 

No. He wasn’t. David knew per- 
fectly well that teasing was only wasted 
effort in that family. But the corners 
of his mouth dropped way, way down, 








and his chin stuck out, and his eyes nar- 
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February 


I will sing of February— 
Though the world’s still white with snow, 
There is something seems to tell me, 
Winter’s packing up to go. 


I will sing of February— 
Though its skies are sometimes gray, 
Something shows the sun is climbing 
High and higher every day. 


I will sing of February— 
Though no blossoms yet appear, 
Something whispers, “Spring is coming! 
It will very soon be here!” 
Suse M. Best. 


kind of salad that I chose,” his mothe 
went on. “It all depended upon what | 
put into it; and the sort of mold | 
poured it into. I filled it full of delj. 
cious fruits and poured it into they 
cloverleaf molds. I might have put iy 
wholesome vegetables and poured i 
into heart-shaped molds, or square ones, 
or triangular ones. Or I might have put 
in mustard or vinegar or red pepper or 
poison, and poured it into a still differ. 
ent mold. What it is finally, when | 
bring it to the table, depends upon what 
I made it; what I wished it to be. 

“Your personality, Son, is as fluid a 
the newly melted gelatin. . You can be 
any kind of man you wish to be—ée 
pending upon the mold you choose. But 
you’d better choose early, for it doesn't 
take many years for you to set. If you 
want to be an old grouch when you are 
grown, keep on pouting. It won't take 
long for your face to set that way; for 
your mind to become molded that way. 
If you want to be a cowardly man, let 
little things frighten you now. If you 
want to be lonely and solitary when you 
are big, be shy and cool to the world 
when you are a little boy. But if you 
want to be a “good sport” who ean laugh 
at hard luck, don’t pout now. You 
might set. If you want to be brave, do 
something brave every day. Practice 
makes perfect. And if you want to 
friendly to the world as a man, hold out 
a friendly little hand now to the people 
you meet. 

“Think of the men and women you 
know now. Every one of them is as he 
is because he let himself get shaped in 
that kind of mold when he was a child” 

David chuckled. “I was just thinking 
about that cross Mr. Stoner! He throws 
his golf clubs when he makes 4 poor 
shot.” 

“He probably threw his playthings 4 
a child, and nobody told him that he 
would jelly that way.” 

“Then,” said David thoughtfully, 
“there’s Miss Alice, my music teacher. 
She always looks as if she were seeing 





visions.” 





rowed into sullen slits. That was the 
picture Mrs. Ames saw when she lifted 





“She has made a habit of thinking 
lovely thoughts; doing lovely deeds. You 








her eyes a moment later. 

“And if you’re going to pout, just trot along up 
to your room until you get your face ironed out, 
my dear,” she added quietly. “Mother doesn’t 
care to look at you when you wear that ex- 
pression.” 

There were some things that David Ames had 
never been allowed to do. One of them was to 
go into a fit of anger when things went wrong. 
Even when he was a tiny baby, and screamed 
when he didn’t get what he wanted, his mother 
had taken him firmly by the shoulders and said 
in a low but very positive voice, “Stop that, 
David! Stop!” And David had stopped. An- 
other thing he was not allowed to do was to cry 
when he was hurt. If he cried at the top of his 


David was moving toward the stairway. 
“Why, Mother?” he turned suddenly to ask. 
“Why can’t I pout? It’s what I feel like doing! 
What I want to do! It’s bad enough to give up 
the chance of making a dollar. Can’t I even 
pout? I’ve got to let off steam some way, haven’t 
tS 

“Dave, boy, I'll tell you.” 

Of course she would. David’s questions were 
always answered honestly. But sometimes 
he asked them at very inconvenient times, like 
the present, when Mrs. Ames was hurrying to 
get out all the little molds in which she wished 
her gelatin to set. “You see, my dear,” pouring 
cautiously but quickly, “it jellies; sets.” 


can learn to be as you wish to be, Som, 
if you start young enough and try patiently 
enough. Every act, every thought, every word, 
is shaping your personality. The wisest thing * 
boy can do is to choose the mold he wishes to fit 
and then shape himself to it, day by day. Call in 
Old Man Habit. He can help you mold a fine and 
charming personality just as ably as he can help 
you to possess fine and charming table manners. 
David said no more then, nor pouted any yer 
But a few days later he came home from schoo 
very sweet and solemn. “Mother,” he confided, 
“I’ve chosen my mold.” From behind him he 
drew an object carefully wrapped in paper. 
His mother opened it eagerly. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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The Elf February Visit 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Just as we were thinking about making some valentines, the Artist Elf came 
running along with a big package under his arm. “Here is something for you,” 
he called, and dropped it at the gate. “I’ll come back to see you later.” Inside 
we found a set of drawings, and this is what they looked like. 























First take two circles, 


Here we go, 


And place them side by 


Side, just so. 
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This time let’s make 


A little boat, 
And build it well 
So it will float. 
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Inside each circle 
Draw a heart, 
Add eyes and nose, 
Ears far apart, 


We sketch our circles. 
One by one, 

With hearts inside, 
And, when we’re done, 





Now one more sketch 
Before we’re through, 
This time we'll make 


A flag for you. 


A big triangle, 
Thin, but long, 
A star and stripes 
Sketched bold and strong— 





Then add a tail— 
And here is fine 

Big Leo Lion 
Valentine. 





A jolly boat 
Sails o’er the sea, 
With wishes fine 
For you and me. 





And now we have 
A flag to wave 
In honor of 
Our country brave. 
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For the Music Hour 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S DANCE 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


Bad 
UST before Washington’s Birthday 
the second grade had a surprise. It 
began with the minuet which Miss 
Thompson gave them for a listening 
lesson. She pronounced the word as she 


wrote it on the blackboard. 

“What is a minuet?” Dotty asked. 

“A minuet,” Miss Thompson explained, 
“is a certain kind of dance.” 

“Like the Charleston?” Jamie asked. 

“You can decide that, Jamie, when you 
hear the music.” Miss Thompson set a 
large picture of George Washington on the 
desk. “The minuet was a popular dance 
when George and Martha Washington were 
young,” she told the girls and boys. 

Dick looked at the picture and then 
shook his head doubtfully. “Washington 
never could have danced the Charleston 
and kept his hair looking like that,” he 
said. 

Miss Thompson laughed. “This is the 
kind of tune he used,” she said. “Do you 
think that he could do the Charleston to 
this music?” She set the phonograph play- 
ing and stood looking at the picture as she 
listened. 

The second grade looked at the picture, 
too. The music suited the stately gentle- 
man with the elegant lace ruffles and pow- 
dered wig. Only Jamie was not satisfied. 
He looked from the picture to the phono- 
graph. Then he turned inquiringly to Miss 





Thompson and whispered, ‘““When does the 
dance tune begin?” 

Miss Thompson lifted the needle. 
has begun,” she said. 
music.” 

Jamie shook his head. “It is too slow,” 
he complained. “That music does not fit 
any dance that I ever saw.” 

Miss Thompson turned to the picture of 
George Washington. “You never saw any- 
one dressed as George Washington is 
dressed, either, did you, Jamie?” she asked. 

“I do not see what difference that 
makes,” Jamie answered. “How could 
anyone dance to that tune?”’ 
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Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
1756—1791 


Then the surprise came. 

Miss Thompson said, “I am going to work 
some magic. How would you like to have 
George and Martha Washington and some 
of their friends step right into this room 
and dance the minuet for you?” 

“I do not think I would care for it,” 
Jamie said. “It is too slow.” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” cried Sally. 

“T believe you all will. Anyway, let us 
give them a chance before we decide 
against their favorite dance.” Miss 
Thompson was smiling. “Will you all 
close your eyes while I set the magic work- 
ing? You may open them when you hear 
the music.” 

Every eye was closed. Not even Dick 
peeped until the music began. Then, 
“Oh!” Sally cried. 

There before their eyes was George 
Washington, right out of the picture, and 
with him three other men—knee breeches, 
lace ruffles, buckled slippers, powdered 
wigs, and all! They bowed low before 





four ladies, in long flowing skirts of floy. 
ered muslin that stood out as stiffly as bro. 
caded satin. Each wore a tiny bodice ove 
which was folded a soft lace fichu, anj 
wore her powdered hair piled high upon 
her stately head, with a rosebud nestling 
among the white curls. 

“Oh!” Sally said again, for as their boys 
ended, the whole company began to dance 
keeping step with the slow, stately music 
Each man led his partner easily; her righ 
fingers just touched his left palm, which he 
held high in a most formal manner. Th 
dancers pointed their buckled slipper 
daintily from side to side, moving with 
quiet elegance. . 

When the partners faced each other for 
the second bow, even Jamie leaned for. 
ward in his seat, watching breathlessly, as 
the ladies, holding their skirts with their 
finger tips, made their deep curtsies. 1 
the second grade, each figure of the minuet, 
each formal bow, seemed more beautiful, 
As the music died away, and the last couple 
passed through the door and out of sight, 
the children sat spellbound. The magic 
had worked so well that not one of the 
second grade had discovered that their 
grand visitors were just girls and boys 
from the high school across the street, 
dressed in the colonial costumes they had 
made for the Washington’s Birthday party. 

Miss Thompson set the record playing 





again. After a minute she lifted the 
needle, and smiled at Jamie. ‘What d0 
you think?” she asked. “Does it still seem 
too slow?” 

Jamie shook his head. “It was just 
right for George and Martha,” he declared 
“Every time they made a bow the tue 
made a bow, too.” 

“Yes,” Dotty broke in, “the tune said, I 
make my bow just so.’ I could hear the 
very words right in the music.” 

“It just matched their lace ruffles and 
their hair,” said Dick. “I guess whoev 
made that music must have known exactly 
how the dancers dressed.” (Continued on page U# 
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A Weensie Wee Sees It Through 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


RS. WIGGLETY WEE had 

\ promised to make three dozen 

bas popcorn balls for the Valen- 

tine sale. Just as she had sent Rosy Posy to find the 

popper, a big automobile stopped in front of the 
house, and the chauffeur handed in a note. 

Mrs. Crickety Cree of Hoppety Grass Town would 
like Mrs. Wigglety Wee to spend the day with her, 
as an old friend of them both was to be there. 

At first Mrs. Wigglety Wee said it was out of the 
question. What could she do about the popcorn 
balls? 

“Let me make them, Mumsey,” said Rosy Posy. 

Mrs. Wee knew that Rosy Posy really could make 
as good popcorn balls as she herself. So, after a lit- 
tle coaxing, she put on her prettiest clothes, and 
kissed Rosy Posy good-by. 

Rosy Posy went to the woodshed to get the corn, 
but rats had gnawed it all! She had to go down to 
Mr. K. Kerchunk’s shop and buy some more. 

At last the corn was in the popper, and beginning 
to pop. Then, ting-a-ling, rang the doorbell. Rosy 
Posy found a valentine on the step, but when she got 
back, the popper was full of burned corn. 

She set to work again, and soon a second popper- 
ful was ready. “I wish Billee Wig would come home 
and help,” sighed Rosy Posy. “It takes so much 
corn to make three dozen 





slowly the molasses ran out at first! Then it came 
with a rush and spilled all over the clean floor. 

At that very moment Billee Wig poked his head 
into the kitchen and said that he was hungry. Rosy 
Posy wiped up the molasses and got bread and milk 
for herself and Billee Wig. By the time she had 
washed the bowls and put them away, she did not 
feel a bit like making popcorn balls. 

Billee Wig said he was sorry, but he could not 
help, because he was going to the Town Hall to 
freeze ice cream for the sale. 

Rosy Posy was setting the molasses and sugar on 
to boil when Lolly Lo dropped in. 

“Come and see my valentines,” she begged. 

Rosy Posy wanted to go very much. “But I must 
finish the popcorn balls,” she said. “I told Mumsey 
that I would.” 

Just that moment the molasses and sugar boiled 
over. Rosy Posy could have cried, but she wiped up 
the molasses instead. 

Next time she watched the kettle very carefully, 
until the molasses and sugar had boiled just enough. 
Then she poured the sirup over the corn, and molded 
the big golden balls. 

“All Tiny Town was praising your delicious pop- 
corn balls,” said Mrs. Bumble Boggle to Mrs. Wig- 
glety Wee the next morning. “We could have sold 

twice as many.” 





balls.” 

At last the big mixing bowl 
was full. Then Rosy Posy got 
out the big kettle and tipped 
the molasses jug over it. How .. 
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“Rosy Posy made_ them, 


een ||, | ! all herself,” answered Mrs. 


Wigglety Wee proudly, and 
Rosy Posy was glad that she 
had seen her job through. 
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February jy Februs 


Picture Study—‘“Portrait of the Artist” h 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


EMBRANDT VAN RIJN was born 

in Leyden, Holland, in 1606. His 

father was a miller in comfortable 

circumstances. Both he and the 
mother, a kindly, lovable person, with a 
face full of character, live for us in many 
portraits painted by their famous son. 
They wished him to be a scholar, and to 
that end entered him in the University of 
Leyden. His taste for art, however, soon 
compelled them to send him to the painter 
Jacob van Schwanenburch, a man of me- 
diocre talent, with whom he remained for 
three years. Then in 1623 or 1624 he spent 
six months with the celebrated painter, 
Pieter Lastman of Amsterdam. Back in 
Leyden once more, he worked for a number 
of years, gradually establishing his repu- 
tation. 

Rembrandt went to Amsterdam again in 
1631, drawn perhaps by the honor of an in- 
vitation to compete in the execution of a 
portrait of the famous physician, Dr. Tulp. 
It resulted in one of his best works, “The 
Anatomy Lesson,” now in The Hague, a 
remarkably fine composition of portraits 
around a central interest. 

In Amsterdam Rembrandt lived at first 
with his friend, Hendrik van Uijlenburgh, 
an art merchant, whose cousin Saskia, then 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 








Questions 


Do you know who is pictured in 
this portrait? How could an artist 
paint his own picture? How does a 
portrait like this differ from a photo- 
graph? Do you like it better? De- 
scribe the artist’s face. Would you 
care to know him? 


What draws our attention to the 
face and hand? Why do you suppose 
the artist has left the rest of the pic- 
ture in shadow? Where is it the 
darkest? Does Rembrandt use clear, 
sharp lines, or soft, blurred ones? 


What is the principal color in the 
portrait? Is it warm or cool? From 
what direction does the light come? 
Do you think the picture was painted 
outdoors or inside? 




















eighteen years of age, was visiting him. 
Her growing beauty so won Rembrandt 
that in two years they became engaged, and 
were married in 1634. For the eight years 


of their married life Saskia was his che. 
ished joy, and became the subject of som 
of his greatest portraits. Their first thre 
children died in infancy, but Titus, born jy 
1641, lived to early manhood, and was frp. 
quently portrayed by his father. 

In 1642 Rembrandt received a commis 
sion to paint a large group or corporatig, 
picture of the Guild of Sharpshooters of 
the Amsterdam National Guard. In this 
great canvas, “The Night Watch,” or, mor 
properly, “The Sortie of the Banning Coy 
Company,” he revolutionized the lighting 
problem for all time. The whole trend of 
Dutch painting had always been towar 
the intimate, detailed picturing of everyday 
life, seen in a clear, even hight which fel 
equally on everything. Rembrandt, hoy. 
ever, presents in full high lights the thing 
he wishes us to see first, subduing the rest 
in mysterious shadow. 

The death of his beloved Saskia in 164 
was the greatest sorrow of his life. Hisar 
seemed his only consolation. Some of his 
finest biblical subjects and his great serie 
of Jewish portraits were painted at this 
time. About 1655 came financial disaster. 
His creditors seized all his household and 
art possessions for auction, and his house 

(Continued on page 108) 








_ 
“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST” 


HIS picture is only one of many that 

Rembrandt painted of himself. It was 

not because of the artist’s vanity that we 
have so large a collection of these self-por- 
traits. Here was someone who could be de- 
pended upon to furnish just the pose or expres- 
sion that he wished to paint. He had only to 
take his position before a mirror and his sub- 
ject was ready. Many were the roles that he 
made himself play! Sometimes we see him as 
an officer of the guard, with mustachios like 
those of a pirate; sometimes as a rough peas- 
ant; then, perhaps, as a dashing cavalier, with 
plumed hat and velvet mantle. 


fur and a picturesque hat, but his expression is 
an unaffected one, and his kindly eyes reveal 
his happiness. Although he has the dignified 
bearing of a great man, we feel that he is still 
at heart the miller’s son. 


Rembrandt is sometimes called the “King of 
Shadows,” because of his love for dull browns, 
against which touches of glowing light shine 
in golden splendor. This portrait illustrates 
his favorite lighting problem. The face and 
right hand are illumined by an amber flood of 
light, while the background and most of the 
figure are in deep, rich tones of brown. The 
picture was painted in 1640, when Rembrandt 








In this portrait, however, we meet Rem- 
brandt the man, rather than Rembrandt the 
actor. He wears a rich costume of velvet and 


was between thirty-three and thirty-four years 
of age. It now hangs in the National Gallery 
of London. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ord books often show that the percentage 

of absences is larger during February and 
March than during the other months of the 
school year. Every effort should be made to see 
that the children are properly nourished at this 
season so that they may have sufficient re- 
sistance. 

No child should start off to school without hav- 
ing had a good breakfast, which should include 
something hot. Fruit, a hot cereal, toast or 
bread and butter, an egg, and either milk or 
cocoa make an excellent breakfast. 

Discourage the use of coffee and tea for chil- 
dren, but in so doing be most tactful. Children 
drink coffee and tea because it is given to them 
by their mothers, and they feel that what their 
mothers do is right. We want them to respect 
their mothers’ opinions, but we want their moth- 
ers to have the right opinions. Teaching proper 
health and food facts requires the greatest con- 
sideration for the mothers, for it is only by co- 
operating with them that we can get them to 
adopt our suggestions. 

Do not forget to make the schoolroom attrac- 
tive for the special days of this month: Lincoln’s 
Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, and Washington’s 
Birthday. It will not take much in the way of 
decoration to give a festive air to the lunch hour. 
A short, interesting composition on Lincoln could 
be read after the children have finished their 
lunch, and a similar plan could be followed for 
Washington’s Birthday; or a child could be ap- 
pointed to start a conversation appropriate to 
the day. Never lose a chance to make the lunch- 
eon period the most pleasant hour of the school 
day. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, 
the recipe must be changed proportionately, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing the recipe, be sure that the pro- 
portion of the ingredients remains the same. 


HE health motto for this month is one that 
\should be heeded by all. Our school rec- 


BAKED MACARONI AND BACON 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


1% quarts broken macaroni 
4 quarts boiling water 

1 cup butter 

1 cup flour 

2 quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 

20 thin slices of bacon 


Utensils Needed 


1 one-quart measure 

1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 strainer 

1 four-quart double boiler 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 dripping pan 

Put the macaroni and the boiling water into a 
saucepan, and cook the macaroni about twenty 
minutes or until it is soft, but not doughy. Drain 
the macaroni and run cold water over it. 

Make a white sauce in a double boiler: Melt 
the butter, add the flour, and stir to combine. 
Add the milk, and cook the mixture until it has 
thickened and does not taste of flour. Add the 
sali, and stir. 

Combine the cooked macaroni with the white 
sauce, and pour the mixture into a dripping pan 
which has been greased with a piece of the bacon. 
Lay the strips of bacon over the macaroni to 
make twenty even portions. Bake the product in 


the oven until the bacon is crisp, but not brittle. 
Serve hot. 


PINEAPPLE AND DATE SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 


Recipe 


2 heads lettuce 

20 slices pineapple (2% No. 3 cans) 

20 dates 

2 packages cream cheese, or 4 cup cottage cheese 
2 cups boiled dressing 


On. c? i . “Sy ha oh ee 
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» Eat Some Hot Cereal and $ 
y. Some Fruit for Breakfast § 


: February Menus * 


’. Baked Macaroni and Bacon + 

a Rolls and Butter a 

- Pineapple and Date Salad 

‘ Chocolate Pudding <« 

Milk or Cocoa 7 
eo 


A Potato Stew ° : 
A Rolls and Butter Py, 
4 Bran Muffins bm 
» Tomato Jeily Salad =< 


% Boiled Dressing’ v, 


i, 


4 Vanilla Ice Cream , 
% Cherry Sauce 7 
*  Heart-shaped Cake = 4 
“$y Milk or Cocoa ng 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

clean dish towel 
can opener 
large bowl 
paring knife 
small bowls 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 


ee ee 


Separate the lettuce and wash it; drain. Place 
it in a clean dish towel to crisp. Open the cans 
of pineapple and turn their contents into a bowl. 
Remove the stones from the dates. Mix the 
cheese with a little of the dressing, and stuff the 
dates with the cheese. Place two leaves of let- 
tuce on each individual plate, and lay a ring of 
pineapple on the heavy end of the lettuce so that 
the lettuce will stand up. Place a stuffed date in 
the center of the pineapple ring and pour one 
tablespoon of boiled dressing over the date. 
Serve. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


2 quarts milk 

% cup cocoa 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup cold water 

% cup cornstarch 
1 cup cold milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed 


four-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

small saucepan 
one-quart bowl 
teaspoon 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. Put th 
cocoa, sugar, and water into a small saucepap 
and cook for three minutes, stirring to prevent 
burning. Add the cooked cocoa to the scalded 
milk. After softening the cornstarch in the coli 
milk and adding the salt, stir it into the milk ani 
cocoa mixture. Let the mixture cook in the dov- 
ble boiler until it has thickened. Remove from 
over the hot water and add the vanilla. Cool, 
and serve with or without miilk. 


— a et pt pt 


Potato STEW 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


2 stalks celery (about 2 cups diced) 
12 medium-sized potatoes 

6 ounces salt pork 

1% cups chopped onion 

2% quarts boiling water 

1% tablespoons salt 

3 tablespoons butter 

% cup flour 

2 quarts milk 

1 cup grated cheese 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

paring knife 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
measuring cup 

one-quart measure 

tablespoon 

six-quart double boiler 

grater 


ee 


Wash the celery and the potatoes and dit 
them. Cut the salt pork in very small dice ani 
fry it in a saucepan until it is crisp. Add th 
chopped onion and diced celery, and cook unti 
the onion is lightly browned. Add the boiling 
water, the diced potatoes, and the salt, and cook 
slowly for about thirty minutes. Melt the butter 
in a double boiler, add the flour, and stir. Ad 
the milk; cook ten minutes. Add the cooked ves 
etables and the grated cheese. Serve hot. 


BRAN MUFFINS 
(Forty muffins) 
Recipe 


2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups white flour 

6 cups bran 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons baking soda 
2% cups milk 

1 cup molasses 


Utensils Needed 


muffin sets of eight cups each 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

teaspoon 

large bowl 

one-quart bowl 


(Continued on page 111) 
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The Robin 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


Do you know Mr. Robin? 

He has a red breast. 

His head is black. 

His back and wings are gray. 

He sings, ‘“Cheerily, cheer up, 
cheerily, cheer up.” 

:w?| He runs on the grass. 


cepan 


watt) Then he stops. 


-alded 
e cold 


“t| He turns his head on one side. 
» dou- 


from He Sees a worm. Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


"|| He eats the worm for breakfast. | 
The baby robins are hungry. 


They eat many worms and bugs. 
Soon they can leave the nest. 

See this young robin. 

He is learning to fly. 

His tail is short. 

He cannot fly very well. 

He is afraid to fly. 

Mother Robin will show him how. 
Soon he will fly very well. 
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ive} See the nest in the tree. 

There is a bird on the nest. 

It is Mrs. Robin. 

She is sitting on the eggs. 

Soon the eggs will hatch. 

Baby robins will be in the nest. 

Mother Robin will feed them 
worms and bugs. 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 108.) 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J, 
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LY KIC POETRY LOVE 


MELPOMENE 
TRAGEDY 


THALIA 
COMEDY 


THE NINE MUSES 


POLYH YMNIA 
SACRED POETRY EPIC POETRY 
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How the World Made Music 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


H, HOW beautiful it was!” ex- 
claimed Jill, sinking into an easy- 
chair in the study-playroom. She and 
Jack, her brother, had just returned 
from a symphony concert. “It is pretty fine 
to have an orchestra like that come to our 


town. We ought to give the music-lovers 
who arranged for the course a vote of 
thanks.” 


“Would you like to know where else to 
give thanks for music?” asked a 
silvery voice. 

“The Fairy Lady!” exclaimed 
Jack and Jill together, turning 
their eyes toward Jill’s doll house. 
On the roof sat a little fairy figure, 
a Christmas tree ornament that, 
invested with life, had guided the 
children many times into strange 
lands. 

“Yes, indeed, dear Fairy Lady, 
we are ready for one of your de- 
lightful trips even if it is bed- 
time,” replied Jill. 

“T will see to it that you are not 
gone long,” answered their little 
friend. “Here are your invisible 
spectacles, which you will need for 
looking into bygone centuries.” 

Tinkle, tinkle, vigorously sound- 
ed their guide’s wee bell. The 
study faded, and Jack and Jill saw 
tripping toward them a procession 
of beautiful maidens clad in long 
floating draperies. 

“The nine Muses, the daughters 
of Jupiter,” announced the Fairy 
Lady. “The Greeks gave us the 
name Music, taking it from the 
word Muses. With the Greeks, 
music took in all of the arts and 
sciences. They were devoted to 
music, which they believed put 
everything in the whole world in 
accord. They were the first to 
write music, using the letters of 
their alphabet to stand for notes. 


We owe the scale to the early Greeks, too.” 

The Muses danced away, and Jack and 
Jill saw an old man, clothed in a loose white 
robe. 

“That is Pythagoras,” the Fairy Lady 
told them, “a Greek philosopher who lived 
five hundred years before Christ was born. 
He worked out a theory that all nature is 
governed by the law of numbers. Music is 
based on that discovery of his, and all those 
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The Little Boy Pulled Out a Big Book. It Was Filled with Musical 


Notes, which He Laboriously Began to Copy 


instruments in the fine orchestra that you 
heard to-night were tuned in accordance 
with his theory. 

“With the coming of Christ and the spread 
of the Christian religion,” the Fairy Lady 
continued, when they could no longer see 
Pythagoras, “there was more opportunity 
to use music than there had been before. 
The new converts felt the need of singing as 
well as of playing. They sang the Psalms of 
David and used the music that had 
been part of the service in the Jew- 
ish synagogues. As the Romans 
began to take up Christianity, they 
brought the music of the Greeks 
into the church, for the Romans 
of the upper classes had all hada 
Greek education. The chants con- 
posed at Rome were the ancestors 
of our hymns. 

“Later on, in Italy, there were 
many who experimented with 
church music and helped to make 
it what it now is. Some of these 
musicians were: St. Ambrose, 
looked on as the founder of church 
music; Pope Gregory the Great, 
who gave the Gregorian Chant its 
name; St. Ephraem, who invented 
a way of indicating musical 
sounds; and Palestrina, a great 
Italian composer. If I should try 
to introduce you to every one who 
has given something to church 
music, I am afraid that the jour- 
ney would seem hurried and con- 
fused. I want you to have 4 
glimpse of another group of musi¢- 
makers.” 

The Fairy Lady rang her bell 
A slender youth appeared, sing- 
ing sweetly and strumming on his 
guitar. He wandered through the 
narrow streets of towns and along 
country highways. Sadly he 
turned from cottage to castle, ap 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


HE red carnation, well-known and popu- 
lar flower, is the floral emblem of the state 


of Ohio. 
The carnation has been in exi 


OHIO: RED CARNATION 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


years and is constantly being made larger 
and more varied through the efforts of flower 
experts. The first carnations were developed 


stence many from little clove pinks, great quantities of 


which grow wild in parts of England. These 
clove pinks are regarded by the English as 
the loveliest of their wild flowers. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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The Road to the City of Health 


JEAN AND BOB RUN AWAY FROM DWARF LATE HOURS 
By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN OO. 


EAN and Bob had been traveling all 

day. About five o’clock Bob said, “We 

must hurry. The sun will soon be go- 

ing down behind the hills. We have 
yet to find a friendly giant at whose home 
we may spend the night.” 

Lurking in a thicket near by was a queer 
little man in a dark gray suit. The children 
did not see him, but he saw them and heard 
their conversation. He, being magic, im- 
mediately changed himself into a very tall 
person that he might be mistaken for a 
giant. He then approached the children. 

“Good afternoon, friends,” he said in a 
very mellow and cordial tone. “I overheard 
your conversation and am at your service. 
My home is just over the hill. I should like 
to have you stay with me.” 

The children were glad to find a lodging 
place so near and accepted his invitation, for 
they thought that he was a giant. 

As they walked on together, their host 
chatted and laughed merrily. 
Now and then he whistled a 
gay tune. The youthful trav- 
elers thought him a very jolly 
fellow. They soon came to a 
beautiful house which was set 
back a distance from the road. 
Its very appearance spoke of 
happiness and _ contentment, 
and it had an atmosphere of 
restfulness. Jean and Bob 
thought that this was surely 
the home of their host. But 
no, they passed it by. 

After a time they came near 
the trickster’s home. Then rm. 
Jean and Bob could hardly ap 
hear each other’s voices. On 
the verandas and indoors were 
many guests. They were sing- 
ing boisterously, playing, and 
dancing. Among the guests 
were Noise, Bright Lights, and ‘4 
Excitement. These, the host 
said, would give the children i 
much pleasure. When some ‘4 i 
of the guests spied the host re- Ky M Mf 
turning, they shouted, “Hur- ses 
rah for Late Hours! He is 
- bringing more guests.” 

That name, Late Hours, did 
not sound quite wholesome to 
the children’s ears, and they 
looked more carefully at Late 
Hours. They discovered that 
he had a haggard look. As he 
walked up the sidewalk to- 
ward his home, something 
magic was happening. He be- 
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at last he was none other than Dwarf Late 
Hours, who robs people of rest and content- 
ment. 

When Jean and Bob discovered that they 
had been deceived by a dwarf, they turned 
and fled from him. At the gate the Good 
Fairy met them. She had felt that some- 
thing was amiss and had come immediately 
to their assistance. 

“You have gone too far,” said the Good 
Fairy. She carried the children in her arms 
to that beautiful, peaceful house that they 
had passed when they were with Dwarf Late 
Hours. This was the home of Giant Proper 
Rest, Giantess Early-to-Bed, and their chil- 
dren, Work and Play. Jean and Bob were 
sound asleep in the fairy’s arms before they 
reached the house, for it was eight o’clock, 
their accustomed bedtime. 

Giant Proper Rest led the Good Fairy 
through cool halls to two pretty rooms, deco- 
rated in pink and white. The fairy laid the 


TITUS 


children on the clean beds. 


‘February 


The windows o! 


their rooms were toward the garden, jy 
which a fountain played. 

The giants did not awaken the childrey 
but called their servants, Cleanliness anj 
Orderliness, to care for the sleepers and tuck 
them into bed. Servant Proper Ventilatioy 
looked after the windows so that Giant Fresh 
Air could watch over the children while they 


slept. 


At seven o’clock the next morning Jean 
and Bob awoke feeling fit for any task, hav. 


ing slept long and well. 


They washed them. 


selves, cleaned their nails, brushed their 


teeth, and combed their hair. 


Their cloth. 


ing, which had been washed the night before 
by Servant Cleanliness and dried by Giant 
Fresh Air, was “spick and svan,” and they 
did not forget to brush their shoes. 

The children read this sign in the hall: 
“We grow most when we sleep.” Jean said: 


“I wonder whether that is true. 
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gan to take on his real form. 
He shrank and shrank, until 





Jean and Bob Filed from the Dwarf. At the Gate the 
Good Fairy Met Them 
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Let us get 
measured and have leven 
hours’ sleep each night for 
about three months. Then let 
us get measured again to se 
how much we have grown.” 


breakfasted, Work and Play 
came to them. “Come out 
with us on the lawn,” they 
said, “and meet your old 
friend, Giant Fresh Air, and 
some new friends also.” 

In the yard were a number 
of children playing ball, jump- 


ing rope, and swinging, and| 
there was Fresh Air to guard 
them. Bob and Jean were %| 


pleased with the sight that 
they could hardly wait to be 
introduced. They greeted 
Fresh Air cordially, and then 
Play said: “These are my 
friends, ‘Fun, Frolic, ané 
Jollity. Friends, these visitors 
are Jean and Bob. Let 
show them some real, whole 
some sport.” 

It was Work’s turn to mov 
the lawn, so they all joine! 
him, pretending that the law 
mower was the engine of 4 
train. He and Play were tht 
engineers who ran the lawn 
mower engine. Their tral 
was limited and made oml) 
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three stops. These stops wet 
Front Yard, Side Yard, and 
Back Yard. Jean and Bo 
played that they were the ™ 
pair men and trimmed aro 
(Continued on page 115) 
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Following an Old Buffalo Trail—I 


BETWEEN THE POTOMAC AND THE OHIO 


HEN the white man came to the 

shores of the American continent, 

and for many years thereafter, 

great herds of buffalo, or, more 
gientifically, Bison americanus, ranged over 
much of the territory now within the boun- 
daries of the United States. These shaggy, 
nomadic animals formed into companies 
made up of cows and young animals of va- 
rious ages, each group led by a patriarchal 
dd bull. Thousands of such companies 
grazed together, all moving slowly in the 
same general direction. They traveled great 
distances in search of salt licks and feeding 
grounds. At the approach of winter, they 
would leave the high grounds of the north 
and drift toward the warmer zones of the 
south. 

When journeying from one pasture to an- 
other, or when a general movement of the 
herd was in progress, the buffalo traveled in 
single file, and in this way gradually marked 
out long, narrow courses, known to the fron- 
tiersmen as “buffalo trails.” In many places 
these trails can still be traced. Invariably 
they lay along the easiest routes, and fur- 
nished paths over which the early explorers 
in this country made their way. These 


_ trails also served the Indians as they sped 


silently to their hunting grounds, or for- 
ward on the warpath, ablaze with paint and 
feathers. What is still more remarkable is 
that the trails of these huge, clumsy animals 
marked the routes which have since become 
great highways of commerce. Their unerr- 
ing instinct for the easiest route between 
two points enabled them to lay their course 
across the hills and valleys as accurately as 
could engineers with chain and transit. 
Moving from one feeding ground to an- 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. ¥. 
Washington As a Surveyor 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


An Old Buffalo Bull 


other in a general westerly direction, they 
crossed, by three distinct routes, vast por- 
tions of what is now the United States. 
These buffalo routes extended from the At- 
lantic seaboard across the mountains far in- 
to the interior. One ran across New York 
State to the present site of Buffalo, New 
York, on the Great Lakes; another, along 
the Shenandoah River between the Alle- 
gheny and Blue Ridge Mountains, turning 
westward through Cumberland Gap, with its 
terminus on the Mississippi, where St. Louis 
now stands. The third, with which this 
study concerns itself, extended from the 
lower reaches of Chesapeake Bay, across 
northwestern Maryland and southwestern 
Pennsylvania, to the point where the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers unite to form 
the Ohio, later the site of the city of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The trail of the buffalo across the Alle- 
ghenies into the Ohio valley is rich in ro- 
mance and history, for along its course were 
enacted many stirring events which have af- 
fected profoundly the history of America. 
During the colonization period, statesmen 
considered such barriers as the Allegheny 
Mountains natural boundaries, beyond 
which no State could hope to thrust its in- 
fluence and sovereignty. Many of the lead- 
ers in Virginia and the other colonies be- 
lieved that England would never be able to 
extend her mighty power beyond these 
mountains. When the French set out to 
colonize and hold for the King of France 
that vast empire west of the Alleghenies, 
they, too, considered these mountains the 
natural boundaries of England’s domain, 
and relied upon them for protection against 


her wrath and that of her colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

There were, however, men of thought and 
of action in the colonies, at least in Pennsy!- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, who believed 
that every effort, even to the extent of war, 
should be made to establish communication 
with, and to hold, the territory west of the 
Alleghenies for the colonies and the British 
Crown. They saw far beyond the wilder- 
ness of that day to the prosperous farms and 
thriving cities of the present. Among such 
men near the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were Robert Dinwiddie, Governor of 
Virginia, Lawrence Washington and his 
youthful brother George, of the same colony, 
and the forceful John Hanbury, of Pennsyl- 
vania. To George Washington must be as- 
cribed the greatest foresight, because to him 
the vision of a great empire beyond the 
mountains was always clear-cut and per- 
sistent. Others grew lukewarm and faint- 
hearted in their determination to save the 
West to the English-speaking race, but 
Washington never faltered in his endeavors 
to unite both sides of the Alleghenies by the 
strongest commercial and political ties. 

it was up and down the old buffalo trail 
connecting the valleys of the Potomac and 
the Ohio that Washington received the train- 
ing which enabled him to tie together so 
firmly the East and the West. This route, 
therefore, holds greater interest for those 
who like to go back to beginnings than any 
other highway in America. He who writes 
its complete history must discuss many 
events vital both to the birth and the con- 
tinued existence of the United States. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Robert Dinwiddie 
Governor of Virginia 1752-1758 
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Little Tom Tucker sings for his supper; 
What shall he have? Milk, bread and butter. 
Why does he eat it so early? Tom said: 

“I eat supper early to go to my bed, 

For boys and girls need lots of sleep, 

So I go to bed early without a peep. 

Early to bed always must all children go, 

If they want to be healthy and strong, you know.” 
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Mother Goose Health Poster 


Duplicates of this double-page poster, 40 cents a doz rders for less than nformation regarding books of Poster Patterns, see page 2 
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Go to Bed Early 


For use of this Poster as a Window Transparency, see directions on page 108. 
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Some Attractive Pillowcases 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


EFORE the material is purchased for the 

pillowcases, discuss with the class the 

quality of tubing, the size required, and 

the different types of decorative stitches 
which would be appropriate to use in making the 
designs. All-white pillowcases are especially sat- 
isfactory, but each girl should be allowed to use 
color in the embroidery if she wishes to repeat a 
color scheme used on a dresser scarf or some 
other furnishing of her room. 

To make a pillowcase such as the one shown 
on the left of the page, cut a strip of paper deep 
enough for the design and initial and as long as 
the width of the case. Divide the paper into 
equal spaces, and in each space draw a large scal- 
lop and three eyelets. Above the middle scallop 





An Easy Design for an Embroidered Edge 


draw a large initial in script or Old English, or 
draw a monogram. Transfer the design to the 
cloth, leaving enough of a margin below the scal- 
lops to fasten the material in the embroidery 
frame. In the drawing, Figure I shows the scal- 
lops with running stitches made along the trac- 
ings and a chain stitch through the middle of 
each scallop. These serve as padding. Finish 
the scallops with blanket stitches placed very 





Italian Cutwork, with a Hemstitched Hem and 
Crocheted Edge 


close together (see Figure IJ). Embroider the 
initial with satin stitch. 

To make the design for the upper of the two 
pillowcases shown in the photograph at the right 
of the page, draw the scallops, and on a line al- 
most parallel with the scalloped edge place a row 
of eyelets. Use a tapeline to space the eyelets. 





Figure III shows part of the design. The unit 
above the eyelets is made with satin stitch, 4 
handmade hem finishes the end of the lower pil. 
lowcase. Part of the design embroidered above 
the hem is shown in Figure IV. The initial let. 
ter may be omitted. 

The upper photograph in the center of the 
page shows one section of the end of a pillowcase, 
Six large, shallow scallops are machine hem- 
stitched, then trimmed. The crocheted edge is 
made by placing two single crochet stitches in 
each hemstitch, except for two or three stitches 
at each side of the meeting point of the scallops, 
In these spaces only one crochet stitch is used in 
a hemstitch. To complete the edge, make a row 
of single crochet stitches in 4 stitches of the first 
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Embroidered Scallops and a Handmade Hem 


row, chain 4 to form a picot, repeat 4 single 
crochet stitches and a picot for the entire row. 
Use No. 30 crochet cotton. 

The design above the edge is made of Italian 
cutwork. It may be placed in each of the three 
scallops or in the middle one only. Figure V 
gives the detail of the design. The solid parts 
are outlined with short running stitches, and the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. Use white unruled 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 17313 Riverway Drive, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Our Valentine Box 


()X the afternoon of St. Valentine’s Day, let 
the children have a valentine box. When the 
box is to be opened, have them choose a post- 
master, postal clerks, and a mail carrier for each 
row. The postmaster and his clerks should sort 
the mail, and put it into the carriers’ bags 
(schoolbook bags may be used). Then the car- 
riers should make their deliveries—A RURAL 
TEACHER, Pennsylvania. 


Patriotic Booklets 


DURING the month of February my second- 

grade pupils made Washington and Lincoln 
booklets. They cut pictures of these men from 
old histories, and pasted them at the tops of the 
pages of their booklets. Parts of the Lincoln and 
Washington stories given in their readers were 
selected and copied underneath the pictures. The 
children tied the booklets with red ribbon, pasted 
colored pictures of flags on the covers, and proud- 
ly carried them home to show Father and Mother. 
—Eva R. HARTLEY, Ohio. 


Two Suggestions for February 


HAvE the children cut good-sized hatchets 
from stiff paper. Then let each child select 

a sentence from the following statements (placed 
on the blackboard), and carefully print it on the 
handle of his hatchet. 

I chop down the Tree of Idleness. 

I chop down the Tree of Falsehood. 

I chop down the Tree of Ill-temper. 

I chop down the Tree of Unkindness. 

I chop down the Tree of Selfishness. 

I chop down the Tree of Impoliteness. 

Cut hearts, arrows, hatchets, and cherries 
from stiff paper, and give them to the pupils as 


rewards for good work.—May B. BRYANT, New 
York, 


A Washington Party 


For our Washington party, little invitations in 
the form of hatchets, cut from red paper, were 
sent out. On these were written: 
Come to School 
February 22 for some fun, 
In honor of George Washington. 
The room was decorated for the occasion with 
8 and bunting, and pictures of George and 





Martha Washington were arranged in conspicu- 
ous places. 

We played games which furnished a great deal 
of fun. First, a cherry-picking contest was held. 
A little cedar tree was placed in a tub and made 
secure; then many cranberries were tied to its 
branches. Each child was given a needle and 
thread. The one who could pick and string the 
most “cherries” in ten minutes was given a string 
of red beads. A hatchet hunt came next. Tiny 
cardboard hatchets of red paper were hidden 
about the room. On each hatchet was a letter 
from the name of Washington. At a signal, the 
children began the hunt. When each had found 
ten hatchets, they stopped hunting, and traded 
hatchets, each trying to get the right letters to 
spell the word “Washington.” The first to finish 
received a hatchet pin. 

After the games, refreshments were served. 
As the phonograph played patriotic airs, candied 
cherries and sandwiches, wrapped in oiled paper 
and tied with red ribbon, were passed by the 
largest girls—CHARLOTTE EsHoM, Illinois. 


My Valentine 


There are valentines and valentines, 
And verses by the score. 
You may see them in the window 
Of ’most any kind of store. 
There are pretty ones and ugly ones, 
Plain ones, and ones of lace, 
There are cunning lads in overalls, 
And girls of smiling face. 
But, of all the valentines 
That I have ever seen, 
None of them is half as nice 
As my heart’s own dear queen. 
So now I’ll show her to you, 
And I’m sure you'll all agree 
That she’s the nicest valentine 
For a little lad like me. 
This poem is to be recited by a boy who holds 
a roll of paper in his hand. As he says “So now 
I'll show,” he should unroll and display the word 
“Mother,” made by pasting cut-out letters verti- 
cally on a long strip of paper.—Mary W. CRAN- 
DALL, Pennsylvania. 


St. Valentine’s Day 


fb bheony children of Miss Smith’s room had a hap- 
py time on St. Valentine’s Day. In play period 
they were formed into two sides, and each side 
stood in a row behind its leader. Miss Smith 
drew two hearts on the floor with chalk. Each 
leader was given a red, heart-shaped bean bag. 
One at a time, the children on each side tried to 
throw the bag so that it would land inside the 
heart on the floor. If the bag went inside of 
the heart, the child scored fifteen points; if it 
stopped on the point of the heart, ten points; if 
it stopped anywhere on the line, five. Each child 
had three chances. The teacher and the Queen 
of Hearts threw back the bean bags and kept the 
score. 

During the art period, the teacher brought out 
a large box of material for making valentines. 
Each child chose what he wished for his valen- 
tine, and took it to his seat. The material in- 
cluded colored tissue and crepe paper, colored 
construction paper, lace from candy boxes, cray- 
ons, water colors, colored pictures, and bits of 
colored ribbon. 


After each child had chosen his material, fif- 
teen minutes was allowed for making the valen- 
tines. The teacher gave three inexpensive prizes 
for the best valentines made.—ALTA M. ToEpp, 
New York. 


Valentine Cookies 


OR refreshments for our valentine party last 

year we served valentine cookies. An ordi- 
nary sugar-cooky recipe was used, and each cooky 
was cut in the shape of a heart. Then, using an 
arrow pattern which was cut from pasteboard, 
we cut out of dough an arrow for each cooky and 
dipped this in red fruit coloring. We cut little 
slits in the cooky and placed the arrow so that it 
would look as if it had pierced the heart cooky. 
These red arrows attracted the children, and 
made the cookies seem like valentines.—GaIL 
CARMICHAEL, Iowa. 


The Lesson of St. Valentine 


ALTHOUGH St. Valentine’s Day is not a legal 
holiday, there is opportunity for the wide- 
awake teacher to make it the occasion for pre- 
senting lessons on the beauty of service to others. 

St. Valentine delighted to leave gifts of food 
and clothing for needy boys and girls. He left 
them in such a way that the children would not 
know who gave them. Explain to your pupils 
that this is the reason why little tokens of re- 
gard are given on February fourteenth. 

Little children love to give, and they enjoy 
working with paste and colored paper. Let the 
seat work of the lower grades for several days, 
therefore, be devoted to making valentines. Very 
small children can color pictures of birds and 
flowers, and make fancy blotters by cutting 
hearts from red paper and pasting them on white 
blotting paper. 

Decorate the schoolroom with crimson paper 
or bunting. To trim the blackboard, let a border 
of red hearts be drawn with crimson chalk. 

Have a gaily decorated valentine box or basket 
in which the children may deposit their addressed 
valentines. Impress upon the minds of the pu- 
pils that everyone in the school should be remem- 
bered, and every child made happy. Appoint 
someone custodian of the basket. After a short 
program, give out the valentines. 

The program should consist of music, a few 
recitations, and the story of St. Valentine dra- 
matically told by the teacher. Write on the black- 
board with red crayon: 

‘ Hearts are red, 
Skies are blue, 
Do Valentine deeds 
The whole year through. 


—D. C. RETSLOFF, California. 


Good-English Gardens 


HEN I came to the school I am now teach- 

ing, the English used by the pupils was very 
poor. Particularly obnoxious was the frequent 
use of “ain’t.” After several talks on the subject 
we decided to “plant gardens.” Each day that a 
child refrained from saying ain’t, his garden 
produced a flower; if ain’t were used, his garden 
produced a weed. The gardens were only sheets 
of drawing paper, whereon each child made his 
flowers or weeds with crayola, at the end of each 
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day; but after a short time improvement was 
noticeable. 

When ain’t was fairly well conquered, other 
errors were corrected by the same method. In- 
stead of these corrections being merely tiresome 
drill, they proved to be fascinating to all the 
children of the lower grades.—MABEL WALTER, 
Kansas. 


United States History Booklet 


GOOD way to help pupils remember the most 

important events under the different presi- 
dents’ administrations is to have them draw pic- 
tures of these events. The drawings may be 
bound in booklet form. Work of this kind leaves 
a lasting impression upon a child, that words 
sometimes fail to do.—Mrs. Grace M. KERSH- 
NER, Kansas. 


A Good Water-Cooler 


F your rural school cannot afford an earthen- 

ware water-cooler, this is a good substitute: 

Buy a galvanized pail with a snug-fitting cov- 
er. Then purchase a faucet and have it fastened 
in the side of the pail. The total cost should not 
exceed one dollar and fifty cents.—MILDRED BRIT- 
TON, Indiana. 


Interesting Reading Lessons 


URING vacation I saved articles which I 
thought would interest my fourth grade. 
Fortunately, I found a series of pictures with 
three or four sentences under each picture telling 
interesting happenings about out state, Ken- 
tucky. These sentences were within the reading 
ability of the children, and made excellent silent 
and oral reading lessons. 
Later, when the children were familiar with 
the pictures, we used them for games.—Mrs. 
W. T. VAUGHN, Kentucky. 


To Develop Sentence Sense 


N the language period, make requests such as: 

Tell me one thing your puppy can do. Give 
me one sentence that tells what boys like to play. 
Tell me one thing that girls like to play. Make 
three sentences about this picture. Build one 
sentence with word cards, telling what you wish 
for a birthday present. 

This exercise will give sufficient practice with 
the building of one-, two-, and three-sentence 
compositions so that the children will soon use 
sentences naturally and easily—D. R. M., New 
York. 


Number Drill 


HE children were naturally greatly interested 

in the achievement of Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, and so I directed some of that interest to- 
ward new drills for number work, phonics, and 
reading. 

With biue chalk I drew ocean waves on the 
blackboard, and above them I drew an airplane. 
Then I wrote number combinations on the board, 
and the children tried to fly over the ocean by 
giving the correct answers. If they made a mis- 
take, they fell into the water; then someone would 
come to their rescue, after which they might try 
again.—HELEN WEGERTSEDER, Minnesota. 


Daily Newspaper in School 
WE have a daily newspaper delivered at our 
schoolhouse. The publishing company lets 
us have it for half price. The children pay for 
it themselves with money earned by selling kitch- 


en holders which they made. From our newspa- 
per, items of interest and importance are clipped 
and pasted on our bulletin board. The children 
greatly enjoy following up important events— 
Lindbergh’s flight in particular, of course. The 
families of several of the pupils have no daily 
paper at home, and so our paper means a great 
deal to these children. The paper has a series of 
history pictures which we use in our notebooks, 
with outlines.—Jessiz S. GILBERT, New York. 


The Library Club 


LIBRARY club is an excellent means of in- 
teresting children in good books. I have 
found it particularly helpful in my sixth grade. 
Our club meets every Friday afternoon, the last 
half hour of the day. The meeting is presided 
over by the president of the club, assisted by the 


secretary. Besides reading the items on the pro. 
gram—a short one is given at each meeting—th. 
secretary keeps a list of the books read by each 
child. The program usually consists of such 
numbers as these: 

1. A child tells part of a book to interest the 
others so that they will wish to read all of it. 

2. Interesting incidents in a story are drama. 
tized. 

3. A chapter of a new book is read aloud. 

4. Book reviews, either oral or written, are 
given. 

5. Book lists are made up for the following 
week. (These should consist of story books 
which correlate with school work.) 

6. Puppet shows are given. 

The club devotes a Friday afternoon, now and 
then, to making posters or paper-doll characters, 
Stereopticon slides are a special treat on the 
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last Friday of the month, provided every mem- 
ber of the class has read at least one book during 
the month—NINA WILLIS WALTER, California. 


The Library Table 


[Ast year we started a library table. Each 
pupil contributed some of his own books; 
these to be returned at the close of the school 
year. 

As soon as we could raise enough money, we 
ordered the following magazines: The Youth’s 
Companion, Child Life, and Junior Home Maga- 
zine. I contributed The Pathfinder. These gave 
us something new all the time, and furnished 
material for a great deal of practice in silent 
reading and in story telling. Only those chil- 
dren who did good work were permitted to go to 
the table. 

I found as time went on that interest in read- 
ing increased, restlessness decreased, and other 
good results were obtained. On rainy or stormy 
days when it was impossible for the children to 
remain out of doors, the library table eliminated 
much of the usual noise.—Mrs. HAROLD STROUT, 
Maine. 


Finishing the Story 


NCE a week our compositions take the form 

of a “story-finish.” For each pupil, I cut 
from juvenile magazines, or the children’s col- 
umns of magazines or newspapers, about twenty 
lines of the introduction to a short story. These 
different “beginnings” I paste on sheets of exer- 
cise paper; then I distribute them. Each pupil 
completes his story according to his owmimagi- 
nation, writing his title on the top line, which 
has been left blank. 

When the stories are finished they are read 
aloud, and -we vote for the best five. These are 
hung on the walls. The stories may be illus- 
trated by their authors, but the illustrations 
must be done at home, or outside of class time. 

When we have a good collection of stories, we 
fasten them together with paper fasteners, adorn 
them with a dainty cover of art paper, and send 
them either to the home of some child of our ac- 
quaintance who is ill, or to the children’s hos- 
pital— NoRAH SMARIDGE, New Jersey. 


Postmarks 


PERHAPS you have never thought of a use for 

postmarks on letters. They can be made of 
considerable use and interest to pupils. Cut from 
your letters, and from those that friends can sup- 
ply you, about twenty postmarks for each child. 
Place these in envelopes, and give each child one 
envelope. With their geography books before 
them the children must see who can find the 
twenty towns or cities listed on their postmarks, 
first. It is good training for children because 
they acquire the habit of looking up places and 
fixing locations in their minds. 

Postmarks may also be used to satisfy the col- 
lecting desire in children. Have individual or 
group collections of states and capitals.—For- 
REST SPAULDING, Vermont. 


Railroad Geography 

AILROADS are often called the arteries of 

commerce. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate their importance. Yet, according to my ob- 
servation, teachers of geography virtually ignore 
them. I have often asked pupils in the grammar 
grades and in high school to name some of the 
important railroads, and I usually find that they 
are able to name only two or three of them. 


Much valuable material for teaching the geog- 
raphy of railroads may be obtained for the ask- 
ing. Some of the time-tables contain worth- 
while maps. Some of the large railroads have 
wall maps which they give to schools, and sta- 
tion agents are usually glad to give away dis- 
carded copies of the Official Guide of the Rail- 
ways. 

Pupils should know the names of the principal 
railroads of their state, and the territory served 
by them. They should have the same informa- 
tion about the great trunk lines of the United 
States. On desk outline maps and blackboard 
outline maps, they should sketch in roughly the 
routes of the most prominent railroads.—ALBERT 
EARLEY, Delaware. 


Character, Citizenship, Courtesy 


| be order to stress the three objectives, “Char- 

acter,” “Citizenship,” and “Courtesy,” we are 
following a brief, tangible outline in our first 
grade, In this outline is included the following 
list of specific, desirable habits which will make 
us all better and more courteous little citizens: 
the habit of happiness in our work; of willing- 
ness; of promptness; of responsibility; of polite- 
ness; and of thrift. 

Early in the year the children learn that the 
school belongs to them, and so they assume re- 
sponsibility for the room, materials, and play- 
grounds. They like the word “responsibility,” 
and use it often. From this work and respon- 
sibility we have deduced the motto, “I serve,” 
and each child pledges himself to do at least one 
gracious act every day. 

The children can give the flag salute, as ap- 
proved by the American Legion; they can sing 
our national song; and they enjoy simple talks 
on citizenship, Altogether, we find definite train- 
ing for a few moments each morning in Char- 
acter, Citizenship, and Courtesy a good begin- 
ning for our day’s work, and the best prepara- 
tion for “Americans in the making.”—DAIsy 
BROWN, Minnesota. 


A Seat-Work Device 


T? help meet the need for interesting, educa- 
tional seat work for my first grade, I made 
individual picture charts. Upon nine-inch by 
twelve-inch gray paper I pasted small pictures 
which the children had cut from magazines. 
Each chart contains about twenty pictures, rep- 
resenting objects named in the children’s primer. 

They were first used in this way. At the seat- 
work period, each child was given one of the 
charts and a box of letters. Under the picture of 
a dog, he formed the word “dog,” referring to 
his book for help. Every day the number of 
words which the children were able to form grew 
larger, and, since each chart is slightly different, 
they did not readily tire of this device. 

Later in the year I used the charts as an aid 
in teaching spelling. The words were formed 
under the proper picture, without the aid of a 
book, and each pupil took genuine pleasure in in- 
creasing the number of words which he was able 
to spell. 

I shall also encourage the pupils to form sen- 
tences about the pictures—VERA BAGWELL, 
Georgia. 


Teacher-Parent Relationship 


A SUCCESSFUL business man transacts his 
business in a manner that is satisfactory to 
the customer. There is no quibbling, no compro- 
mising—“right or wrong, the customer is right.” 
Each customer served must be thanked, and the 


words must be said with sincerity. 


tents are not satisfactory, adjust the difference 


as willingly and as promptly and as graciously | 


as you accepted the purchase price when you sold 
the package,” suggests one successful merchant. 


How about the average school teacher and the ti 


parents of his pupils? Do the same policies and 
relationships exist? 


rifice is worth the cost. 
case, why not in the other? 


patrons, why shouldn’t the teacher do the same 


in dealing with parents?—Harry Q. Hout, In- 


diana. 


Hectograph Refills 


[HE cost of refills for my hectograph was once | 
When one uses a hectograph 9 


a worry to me. 
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“When acus- | 
tomer brings back a package and says the con- 7 


Most school teachers know @ 
of instances when a parent was wrong; however, © 
there is nothing to be gained by arguing with a 7 
patron. Quite often, no doubt, the merchants are | 
defrauded by a dishonest individual, but the sac- 7 
If this is true in one ¥ 
Treat the parent 7 
graciously and kindly, and do not quarrel with 
him. If it is good policy for the business man to % 
overlook mistakes and errors on the part of his § 


often, it does not take long for a “dollar or two” § 


to be washed away. So I learned to make my 9 
own refills, and reduced the cost by more than | 


half. This is my recipe: 
Dissolve four ounces of gelatin in a pint of 
cold water, and add one pint of glycerin. 


boil, pour it into your mold, 


If you have never bought a hectograph, you | 


can save considerable expense by buying and us- 


ing a shallow granite pan of the dimensions of | 
Pour your mixture | 


the paper you wish to use. 
into the pan, set this in a jevel place, and let it 
cool. 
ing paper so that you can pass it slowly over any 
bubbles that form. 


erin; if it is’ too soft, add a little more gelatin. 


If the surface ever becomes rough or discolored, | 
place the hectograph over a pan of hot water on | 
Set it away to | 


the stove and melt the contents. 
cool, and it will be as good as new.—HESTER 
NEILD, Maryland. 


A Spelling Device 


USED the following device to motivate spell- 
ing in a rural school. 


A large map of the United States was hung on q 


the wall, and each child in the seventh grade was 


requested to bring a picture of an automobile. \% 
The pupils were told that they were to have a | 


race from New York to San Francisco, on the 
Lincoln Highway. The distance a child might 
move his car each day was based on his spelling 
mark. 


Small thumb tacks held the cars in place. 
The children were interested 


Put | 
this on’ the stove in a double boiler (so that it | 
will not burn), and when the mixture comes to a | 


Always have handy a sheet of white draw- | 


If, when cold, the mixture is | 
too hard, melt it again and add just a little glyc- | 


If he received one hundred per cent, he | 
might move his automobile one hundred miles, | 


immediately. 


No one desired to be stalled for even one day. At @ 


one time a child was two hundred miles ahead, 9% 
“side trip” to Yellow- | 


and so he was allowed a 
stone National Park. 


When the large cities were passed through, | 
correlation of geography with spelling was made |— 


possible through the discussion of each city’s im- 
portance, industries, etc. Interesting pictures of 


the cities were brought by the pupils, and mount- | 


ed on the bulletin board. Parents were much 
pleased with the improvement in the spelling 
marks shown on the report cards.—NELUE 
Varco, New York. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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February Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Fun and Reading Drills—I 
By Mabel Patriarche 


HERE was one thing that impressed me more 

forcibly than anything else in my many years 
of dealing with little children: if they are to be 
kept so interested in their school work that it 
Fwill be delight instead of drudgery for them, 
they must ever have something new. While it 
does not take much to amuse them and attract 
their attention, they soon tire of a thing and 
something different must be presented. 

Especially did I find this so in my drill work. 
Whenever I introduced a new device for getting 
a class of primary children to repeat words or 
arithmetic facts the number of times that it 
takes to master these things, I noticed that all 
the little pupils gave their undivided attention 
and put forth great effort to learn what I was 
trying to instill in them. As soon as the novelty 
wore off, however, I found myself trying to teach 
one pupil, while the others in the class sought 
various ways of expending their energy—with 
the result that I soon had some trying cases of 
discipline to take care of, and had taught many 
of the children nothing. No matter how pleased 
they were at first, if I used the same game more 
than two or three times, without a long lapse of 
time in between, I could not keep everyone inter- 
ested. 

I decided that if I were to make all my lessons 
a pleasure, and keep them so interesting that the 
whole class would profit by them, I must provide 
at least one entirely new device for each day’s 
drill. 

When this idea first came to my mind, I hesi- 
tated, because I knew that often the preparation 
of the things needed for games and devices takes 
so much of the teacher’s time before the lesson, 
and so much of the pupils’ time in getting ready 
to play, that there is little time left in which to 
teach. And I feared if I were always to be using 
new ones, that we would have all play and no 
actual instruction. When I ignored these ob- 
stacles, however, and finally made the plunge, I 
discovered that it does not take things that need 
extensive preparation to bring joy. All I needed 
to do was to speak a word or two that would open 
a road to the land of make-believe, and appeal to 
my little pupils’ imaginations, and they were all 
attention. 

In carrying out this plan in teaching reading, 
I divided the games into two different kinds: 
those in which the play consisted of action on the 
pupils’ part, while they called off words printed 
on cards; and those in which the children recited 
from their seats, and depended for their fun 
solely upon their power to pretend. 

In using the action games I never let more 
than twelve children come to the front of the 
room to take part at one time. As I usually had 


about forty pupils to teach at once, I let the 
other twenty-eight boys and girls stay in their 
seats, telling them that those now getting ready 
to recite were the actors in a show, and they in 
the seats were the audience. Some time later 
they would be the actors, and the ones now play- 
ing would listen to them. 

I learned that much could be accomplished in 
this way. Those who stayed in their seats were, 
most of the time, much interested, and got a 
great deal of joy from the games. But I also 
found that to keep this interest I must ever 
have something new. 

In these little games I always held the cards 
so that everyone in the room could see them, and 
never began the game until I was sure everyone 
was in the spirit of the play. For instance, if we 
were playing that the child succeeding in pro- 
nouncing a certain list of words could climb a 
mountain, I would talk for a few seconds on 
what a wonderful feat it is to get over a high 
mountain. Then I would call upon some child to 
recite, and say to the class, “Now let’s see if 
Bobbie is going to get over the mountain. But, 
of course, we can’t let him begin until everyone 
is watching him.” 

I also remembered the slow children, and, in 
order that they might not be discouraged by al- 
ways being left out—and finally consider them- 
selves failures—I let them recite all by them- 
selves, while the brighter ones watched. As I 
gave them less to master than their more able 
companions, they, too, could get a great deal of 
pleasure from the play. As they were seemingly 
doing the same as the others in the room, they 
did not sense their inferiority, and the beneficial 
effect of this feeling that they could succeed was 
noticeable. 

In fact, even among the bright pupils, I never 
let a child be a loser in a game twice in succes- 
sion. Those who had failed in a game were given 
leading places in the next one, and tactfully given 
words that they could pronounce. 

Following are some of the action games that I 
used. The teacher may exercise her judgment 
as to the number of words to be given at a time 
in any of the games. 

Play rats in a trap— 

Let one child be a fairy. Make a good-sized 
circle of the kindergarten chairs, and let the 
other members of the class get inside it. Tell 
them that they are rats in atrap. Let the fairy 
lift a chair. Tell the pupils the fairy is lifting 
the trap door, and that each one who succeeds in 
pronouncing the words on five word cards you 
will hold up for them will be allowed to go 
through the trap door to a place of safety. The 
unsuccessful ones must stay in the trap. Let 
each one who succeeds crawl to a corner of the 
room. When you have finished, let the released 


rats celebrate. (Let them run around on <1] 


fours.) 
Play Indian— 

Tell the boys and girls that they are Indians 
and you wish to see how many of them can cap- 
ture ponies to ride. Hold up five word cards and 
tell the children that each one who succeeds in 
pronouncing the words correctly will get a pony. 
(Give each a stick big enough to ride.) When 
the game is finished, let all who have won ponies 
gallop around the room, giving war whoops, etc. 
Play goat— 

Place two chairs parallel to each other, with 
space of about a foot between them. Tell the 
children that each of the chairs is a mountain; 
the space between, a deep ravine. Then place all 
the children on the side of the chair at the left. 
Tell them that they are little goats on the side of 
a mountain on which there is nothing to eat, but 
if they can jump across the ravine to the other 
mountain they can have all the green grass they 
wish. To carry out this play, let a pupil step on 
the chair at the left and try to pronounce the 
words on five word cards that you hold up for 
him. If he is successful, let him step to the 
other chair and down to the floor on the other 
side. If he fails, let him jump to the ravine, 
which is between the chairs. After all have 
tried, let the successful ones pretend to eat grass. 
Have a race between trains— 

Divide into two equal groups the pupils play- 
ing. In each group let them stand, one behind 
another, with hands upon the shoulders of the 
one in front, to form trains. Have these trains 
stand parallel to each other. Tell them that they 
are going to run a race to see which one gets to a 
certain station first. In a row in front of each 
group mark off, a foot apart, an‘even number of 
crosses, telling the pupils that the last cross is 
the city they are to reach, and the others are the 
stations between. Then hold up some word 
cards. Let number one in train one try to say 4 
word on one of the cards. If he succeeds, his 
train moves forward to the first cross. If not, it 
must stand still. Let number one in train two 
try a word (a different word each time). If he 
succeeds, his train moves forward to the first 
cross on his side, and if he fails, it must stand 
still. Then let number two in train one try 4 
word to see if his train shall move to the next 
cross on his side. Then let number two on train 
two try, then number three in train one, and s¢ 
on, until one of the trains has reached the goal. 
Play giant— 

Let the pupils sit on the floor in a row in front 
of their kindergarten chairs. Hold up word 
cards and have one pupil at a time try to pro- 
nounce a word, each one attempting a different 
word. Each child who succeeds in saying his 
word correctly may raise himself to a squatting 
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‘tempting a different one. 


position, but those who fail must remain sitting 
on the floor. Then shuffle the cards and let the 
class try to pronounce more words, each child at- 
The successful ones 
who are squatting may stand, and those who are 
sitting may squat. Shuffle the cards again and 
proceed as before. Those who are standing and 
re successful may stand on the kindergarten 
‘airs, those who are squatting may stand, and 
unose who are sitting may squat. After the next 
shuffle, those who are standing on the kinder- 
garten chairs and are successful may stand on 
the kindergarten table, while the others who are 
successful advance to the next position. After 
another shuffle, those who are on the kinder- 
garten table and are successful may get up on 
the teacher’s table. This is the final step and 
finishes the game. Those on the teacher’s table 
have grown to be the tallest giants. 

Play clock— 

Draw a big circle on the floor. Arrange num- 
bers on it to correspond to those on the face of a 
clock. Let all the pupils who are to recite stand 
near hour one. Hold up word cards and let the 
children try, one at a time, to pronounce words, 
giving each pupil a different word to attempt. 
Let those who are successful move to hour two. 
The unsuccessful must stay at hour one. Shuf- 
fle the cards and proceed as before. Those on 





hour two who are successful in pronouncing 
\their words may move to hour three; the suc- 
cessful ones on hour one may move to hour two. 
Continue this procedure until some have reached 
hour twelve and won the race. 

Play birds 

Arrange the kindergarten chairs in a circle. 
Place inside this circle the children who are to 
recite, and tell them that they are little birds in 
a nest and have not yet learned to fly. Hold up 
five word cards. Each child who can pronounce 
the words on them correctly may stand on the 
edge of the nest. (Let them squat on their 
chairs.) After each has tried, let all those who 
are standing on the edge fly around the room. 
Play cat and mouse— 

Let one child be the cat. Let the others be 
mice. Have those who are to be mice get under 
the teacher’s desk. Tell them that they are in 
their hole. Then place a chalk box a few feet in 
front of them and tell them that it is a nice big 
piece of cheese. To get to the cheese, however, 
they must pass the cat. Tell them that you will 
give to each one who can pronounce the words on 
ive word cards you hold up some sleeping dust 
which they may throw into the cat’s eyes to put 
him to sleep for a few seconds. Then they can 
get to the cheese. Those who fail do not receive 
any sleeping dust, and so they are caught by the 
tat. After you have finished the game, let the 
successful mice play that they are nibbling 
cheese, 

Play circus— 

Arrange in a circle around the room twelve 
thildren who are not to recite. Give to each of 
them a card bearing the name of a circus ani- 
mal, and let him hold it in front of him. To an- 
tther child give a card bearing the word “lemon- 
ade,” and let him go to a corner of the room. 
Tell a group of pupils who are to recite that they 
are going to the circus to see the animals and to 
ave a good time. Let one of them approach a 
thild representing an animal and try to call its 
Mame. If he succeeds, he may go to the one at 
the right and try to say its name, and if he is 
Successful there he may go to the next one, and 
on, until he has been around the circle. Then 

May go to the lemonade man, get a drink of 
*Monade, and go to his seat. After he has fin- 
shed, let each of the others try, until the whole 

have had an opportunity. If at any time a 
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pupil fails to call the name of an animal cor- 
rectly, the animal grabs him and takes him into 
its cage. 

Play bee— 

Give one girl a bunch of word cards and let 
her squat on the floor. Tell the children she is a 
flower. Arrange the kindergarten chairs in a 
semicircle and seat the other children in them. 
Tell them that they are very hungry bees in a 
hive, and that they may go to the flower to see if 
she will give them some honey. Let the chil- 
dren, one at a time, go buzzing to the flower, 
who holds up a word for each of them to pro- 
nounce. If the reciting pupil can say it cor- 
rectly, the flower pretends to give him some 
honey, and he goes back to the hive and pretends 
to eat it. If he fails, he goes back hungry. 
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Play star— 

Let the children stand on their kindergarten 
chairs. Tell them that they are stars in the sky. 
Hold up five word cards. Each pupil who pro- 
nounces the words on them correctly remains in 
the sky (his chair). Those who fail must fall to 
the ground (jump to the floor). 

Play monkey— 

Group several little chairs and a couple of big 
ones, spacing them about a foot apart. Tell the 
children that these chairs are trees in a forest, 
and that they are monkeys. Choose one pupil to 
be a hunter who is trying to capture monkeys 
for a zoo. Let one monkey stand on all fours on 
the first chair at the left. Hold up some word 
cards. If he can name the first one, he is al- 
lowed to jump to the next tree (the first chair at 


FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
By* MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Note: Since 1928 is leap year, the tedcher when copying this poem on the board can write the number of days as 


follows: “Just twenty-nine days he has out of this year!” 
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the right). 
may jump to the next tree (the next chair at the 


If he says the second word right, he 


right). If he fails at any time to pronounce a 
word correctly, he falls to the ground (jumps to 
the floor), and the hunter catches him. After 
you have given every pupil a chance to play, let 
the hunter take the captured monkeys to a place 
in the corner of the room. Then, to give the re- 
maining children in their seats an opportunity 
for a little exercise, as well as fun, let them pass 
around to look at these captured animals. 


Little Rhymes for Little People 
By Olive E. Winship 


UCH of the reading during the first school 
i year is from memorized material, as defi- 
nite word forms have not yet been fully estab- 
lished. It is right and natural that a child should 
be interested in content and not in vocabulary. 

These “Rhymes,” succeeding the “First Les- 
sons in Reading,” given in the last four issues, 
are to supplement the content material, and are 
based on seasonal activities. To those wishing 
to present them, the following suggestions may 
be helpful: 

If you have a blackboard reserved for the 
month calendars, print or write on it the calen- 
dar verse given below, and leave it there through- 
out the month. The teacher reads or recites the 
verse; then prints it as the children watch. As 
each line is completed, it is repeated by individ- 
ual pupils, and, at the close, the entire verse is 
repeated by the class in unison. 

Each day, as the new figure is marked on the 
blackboard calendar, someone in the class may 
read the verse. 

If you haven’t available blackboard space, clip 
the printed verse, paste it on a card, and tack it 
on the bulletin board for ready reference. 
Calendar verse: 

February’s come to town, 
Wearing white—a snowy gown; 
Sliding over ice and snow, 
Calling to the winds, “Oh, ho!” 

The italicized directions which follow are to be 
given orally by the teacher and used as prelim- 
inary seat work. After the children have fol- 
lowed these directions, they come to the class 
circle. Here they tell what they have done, and 
compare their handwork. The teacher recites 
the accompanying verse, based on the child’s ac- 
tivity, and then prints it on the class blackboard, 
a line at a time. The children repeat each line, 
either individually or in concert; finally the 
whole rhyme is given by the class. 

A few “sight words” will be discovered, but 
should be considered of secondary importance. 
That the child should acquire a sense of composi- 
tion and of reading is the main thing. 

If the best of the handwork is mounted, the 
accompanying printed matter pasted beneath it, 
and these mounts kept in sight, they are ever 
ready for review, as is the month verse. At the 
close of the month fasten the mounts together in 
book form, and add a pictured cover suggestive 
of the month. 

Cut free-hand the letters: FEBRUARY. 
Paste them at the top of a large sheet of -paper. 

You have seen and heard 
The very long word 
That these letters spell. 
Did I cut them well? 

Cut free-hand the initial letters of the days of 
the week. Arrange them, as for a calendar, on 
the February sheet just made. 

For each day this week 
I made a big letter. 
I tried to do well. 
Can you do better? 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
By* MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, und to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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SIGNS OF A THOROUGHBRED 


Jane sat on a little red chair trying to put her old 
rubbers on her new shoes. 


She had tried and tried, but they would not go on! 
Her thumbs were red and sore. 


“Let me help you!” said John. 
are strong.” 


In almost no time he had her rubbers on. 


“John is like that,” Jane told her mother. 
“He holds our coats. He opens doors for us. 


“My thumbs 











‘He picks up things we drop. He lifts his hat.” 


“Those are signs that John is a thoroughbred,” 
said Jane’s mother. 


What are the signs that you are a thoroughbred? 
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Cut twenty-nine inch squares. Number them 
from one to twenty-nine. Arrange them under 
the days of the week on the February sheet. 

The days of the months 
Are these squares here. 

February has 
Twenty-nine this year. 

Make a sketch of a log house. Use brown cray- 
ola. Have many green trees surrounding the 
house. Cut out and mount on a light gray back- 
ground. 

In this little house 
Which I drew above, 
There once lived a boy 
Whose name we all love— 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Cut a shovel free-hand. 
This shovel he used 
As his big slate. 
On it he figured, 
Often quite late. 
Draw a large fireplace. 
This large fireplace 
Gave heat and light. 
Here he studied 
And read at night. 
Fold and cut red hearts, 


a. 
This little heart 
Is a valentine. 
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It says to you, 
“Will you be mine?” 
b. 
On this wee heart 
I send you a line— 
“My dear, will you 
Be my valentine?” 

Collect from magazines at home pictures of 
Washingtun and Lincoln. Bring them to school 
and mount together a small picture of Lincoln 
and one of Washington. 

These were presidents, 
Long, long ago. 

They were kind and good 
And great, we know. 

Find pictures of flags in magazines at home. 

Bring little flags to school. 
This is the flag 
We love to wave. 
Its red stripes say, 
“Be brave, be brave.” 


A message clear 
It brings to all. 
“Be pure, be pure,” 
The white stripes call. 


Back of the stars 
The field of blue 
Says to all here, 
“Be true, be true.” 
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Our Cotton Project 
By Jennie O’Garro 


WyAFLyY in the school year a cotton project 
originated in our 3A class by my asking the 
children concerning the preparations made for 
their entering school. A discussion of various 
types of clothing followed, and gradually led to 
the study of cotton. We used the following out- 
line: 
1. Where cotton grows. Why? 
2. How we may study cotton. 
Books, 
Inquiry. 
Writing for samples. 
Pictures. 
Observation. 
3. Steps necessary before cotton is planted. 
Preparation of soil. 
Selection of seed—varieties. 
Early history of cotton. 
. Description of the plant. 
. Cultivation. 
. Picking and weighing. 
Ginning. 
. Baling and shipping. 
. Factory processes. 
. Reasons for our interest in cotton. 
Source of clothing. 
By-products. 


HOD DNAS 
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A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 








With guns, revolvers, pis- 
tols, no child should ever 
play, 

For accidents will happen-- 
and then-oh, sorry day! 

One might be killed or 
maimed for life; a sad 
fate, it is true. 


Leave dangerous firearms 
quite alone, and this 
applies to YOU! 
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Teacher’s aim.—To show the development of 
the cotton fiber from the plant to a necessary 
article of clothing. 

Children’s aim.—To learn how the cotton plant 
helps to clothe them. 

Teacher’s part in the activity.—Collection of 
information, pictures, and materials, and the or- 
ganization of these; the bringing about of the 
children’s desire to work out the project, by set- 
ting the right background. 
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Children’s part in the activity— 
Letters. 
Collection of pictures and cotton exhibits. 
Care of the plant. 
Posters. 
Charts. 
Paper dolls for charts. 
Dramatization. 
After we had studied cotton in this way for 
some time, some of the children in the language 
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class suggested that we write a dramatizatio, 
that would teach the children of Miss Taylor’ 
room the story of cotton. We began at once, 

As some of the terms were too difficult fo 
third-grade pupils to spell, they decided to dic. 
tate the story to me, and I wrote it on the board 

It was thought best to begin with the prepara. 
tion of the soil and follow, in order, the various 
steps in the story of cotton as outlined in oy 
geography study. 








ly the third-grade art course at Kaley School, 
a project dealing with pioneer life in this 
country led us into many interesting activ- 
ities. 

We began reading early-history stories of 
our city (South Bend, Indiana). Then we 
read the life of J. M. Studebaker, one of our 
early settlers. The children greatly enjoyed 
hearing the story of Mr. Studebaker’s trip to 
California to hunt for gold. What appealed 
to them most was the fact that he made the 
trip in a covered wagon. Instead of mining, 
he worked for a wagon maker, making picks 
and wheelbarrows for the miners. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the letter he re- 
ceived asking him to return to South Bend to 
help make wagons. The children studied the 
maps and followed him back on an imaginary 
ocean trip from California to New York, and 
from there overland to South Bend. We com- 
pared the method of travel in those early days 
with our present mode. This led us to make 
many more imaginary trips, some in the man- 
ner of years ago, some in up-to-date fashion. 

In studying the many points about pioneer 
life the children de- 
veloped an outline 
divided as follows: 
ways of travel; 
homes; food; tools; 
and clothing. Each 
child chose the part 
he wished to work 
on, and, for a couple 
of weeks, during a 
free period—guided 
only by illustrative 
material placed on 
the bulletin board— 
gave expression on 
the blackboard to his. 
ideas. 

Following this, one 
of the boys brought to 
school a wheelbarrow 
which his father, a car- 
penter, had helped him 
make. Another boy 
came with logs for a 
log cabin; still another, 
with a crude covered 
wagon. The last was 
80 very crude that we 
talked of ways to make 
it better. Coping saws 
were borrowed, and the 
advice of a junior- 
high-school manual - 
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A Pioneer-Life Project 


By LOUISE STRANZ 


training teacher sought. The _ illustration 
shows the attractive result. 

When we were studying J. M. Studebaker’s 
trip west, I told the children of my visit to the 
Hopi Indian Reservation. This started an ac- 
tivity within an activity. It was a real source 
of pleasure to the children to know that these 
Indians are still “pioneers”—that is, live in a 
primitive way. This they discovered from my 
collection of pictures showing the homes, uten- 
sils, etc., of the Hopis. After the children had 
read all the stories of cliff-dwellers which they 
could find, we decided to write a letter to the 
Hotevilla Day School. In it we described our 
homes and foods, and sent some pictures of 
the former. In return, we received a package 
from them which contained a plaque, some 
pottery, and some piki, or Indian bread. We 
learned how this bread is made. Blue corn is 
ground very fine, made into a batter, and 
baked in thin sheets on a very hot stone, after 
which it is rolled into sticks. 

Every opportunity was given the children to 
tell what they had learned in this part of the 
project. They were particularly interested in 








A Pioneer-Life Sand Table, A Toy Covered Wagon, and Indian Pottery and Baskets Illustra- 
ting the Pioneer-Life Project Developed by Pupils of the Kaley School, South Bend, Indiana 


telling how soap-weed baskets and piki are | 
made. Each of them tasted the piki. They | 
enjoyed giving visitors a taste, too, for that | 
always gave them another opportunity to ex- 
plain how it is made. 

The presence of visitors suggested another 
activity. Merely showing the Hopi things | 
did not satisfy the children: they wished to | 
tell more about the project. At last they de- | 
cided to make little plays about the things 
they had learned. After a discussion as to 
which things they considered most important, 
the children arranged to dramatize the follow- 
ing scenes: “Landing of the Indians in South 
Bend,” “Arrival of the First White Man,” 
“How the White Man Learned to Use Corn,” 
and “J. M. Studebaker’s Trip Across the 
Country.” 

The dramatization fitted in very well with 
our Pioneer Week at the close of the term, at 
which time all activities relating to the sub- 
ject were reviewed by illustration, stories, 
dramatization, or poetry. 

The following verses were worked out by 
the children in socialized recitation periods. 


Where we walk to 
school each day, 
Pioneer children used 
to play, 

All about our Kaley 
land 

Where the schools and 
houses stand. 


And the trees were 
very tall, 

And there were no 
streets at all, 

Not a church and not 
a steeple, 

Only trails and pio 
neer people. 


Only wagons rolling on 
the ground, 

And the children play- 
ing all around. 

What a different place to 
play, 

Where we watch for 
automobiles each way. 


And there were no traffic 
men, 

Watching to help you 
then, 

For there were only 
trails, 

Where our street cars 
run on rails. 
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Next, we had to decide upon our characters. 
Finally “Rastus,” “Liza,” “Sambo,” “Dinah,” and 
a plantation owner were chosen for the first part 
of the story. Later, as the story grew, other 
characters were chosen. James thought it quite 
necessary that we have a weighmaster, as we 
had mentioned the weighing of cotton in an 
arithmetic problem. 

As the children had read, in their study, that 
our negro songs originated in the cotton fields, 
they wished to learn a negro melody, and so 
“Dixie” was learned. Some of the children even 
brought banjos. 

A little difficulty was encountered in thinking 
of a way to present that part of the study deal- 
ing with the factory processes. Soon someone 
suggested that we pretend that we were in the 
South and were answering George’s letter 
(George having sent a request for samples), and 
this idea solved our problem admirably. 

Of course the cotton plant, which had been 
carefully watched to see the blossoms turn from 
yellow to pink, and to see the fluffy white burst- 
ing from the boll, could not be left out, and so 
the story was made to include our schoolroom 
and the work done there. 

Each day sentences were dictated, one thought 
leading to another, until the story was complete, 
and ready to be dramatized. 


Happy Health Habits 
By Marta M. Huesing 


THE Health Department (doctor and school 

nurse) of our schools inaugurated a daily 
morning inspection as a part of our health cru- 
sade. The good results attendant upon it ex- 
ceeded expectations. 

In one primary room a Clean Club was organ- 
ized, with all the children as members. The 
“presiding genius” of that particular room in- 
scribed the magic words, “Clean Club,” on a con- 
spicuous blackboard in the room, and underneath 
this heading wrote the names of the members. 

Each morning the teacher stepped to the board 
and with bright-colored chalk recorded the re- 
sults of the inspection. As a name was called, it 
was good to note the air of pride with which the 
child responded with military precision, “Passed 
inspection.” The plan had a marvelous effect on 
those who did not at first pass inspection. It 
was not long before their names could be re- 
corded with colored chalk. 

Each day emphasis was placed on different 
things. On Monday, clean heads and ears were 
stressed; on Tuesday, faces and necks; Wednes- 
day, hands and nails; Thursday, underwear; 
Friday, teeth. 

We all know that “variety is the spice of life.” 

ially is it needed in the schoolroom; so, in 
order that interest should not lag, the club name, 
one snowy, blowy day in January, was changed 
to “Snowflake Club.” The children cut attrac- 
tive snow stars from white paper. Some of 
these were used to beautify the board bearing 
the names of the club members. Others were 
- to decorate the cover of a Snowflake Club 

et. 

Such fun as the children had making the book- 

They made pictures for it of all the neces- 
‘ary things to be done before a child is ready for 
’hool. These, and the attractive snowflake cov- 
*r, turned out so well that the club booklet be- 
‘ame a thing of pride and joy. 

The Club also had a club salute! Handker- 
thiefs are of such importance in a schoolroom 
that the children decided to make it a handker- 

ef salute. At a signal (a chord played on the 
biano) the children who possessed clean hand- 

hiefs arose. At another signal all the 
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“hankies”—pink, blue, green, lavender, yellow, 
and white—waved gaily in the air, and a pretty 
sight it made, At first there were many who 
could not participate in the ceremony. But, one 
by one, proud owners appeared with their clean 
kerchiefs, until, at last, content reigned in the 
heart of each small girl and boy. 

A perfect orgy of cleanliness seemed to be the 
order of the day. When the nurse came in to 
make her inspection, she pronounced the room 
ninety-five per cent. A prize was to be given the 
room attaining the highest mark. In the heart 
of the teacher was a little earnest prayer that 
the honest efforts of her flock would receive rec- 
ognition. Anyway she felt that the Clean Club, 
by whatever attractive name it might be called, 
was fulfilling its mission, by establishing habits 
of order and cleanliness. And a schoolroom filled 
with clean, happy children is a good place in 
which to be. 


Indestructible Clay Toys 
By Ruth Muir Payne 


How dear to the heart of any youngster are 
gay toys! And the most interesting ones 
are those a child makes for himself, if he is 
properly directed in their construction. 

Some commercial clays are expensive and 
become extremely hard after drying. A 
mixture of clay and starch, however, in fifty- 
fifty proportions, is quite as good. Usable clay 
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can be secured in most communities. White or 
blue clay is good for modeling, but the red can- 
not be used because of its sticky consistency. 
The clay should be dried, pounded to a powder, 
sifted, and measured, and an equal amount of — 
starch, such as is used for starching clothes, 
should be added. Wet the mixture with enough 
water to make it of a doughlike consistency, 
which does not stick to the hands, but is plastic 
enough to be worked easily. Use a plain, round 
bottle to roll the clay out on a smooth board until 
it is about one-fourth of an inch thick. Test the 
clay to see if it is stiff enough to hold its shape. 
If it is not, allow it to dry on the board for some 
time before trying to use it. 

Trace on tissue paper the toy you desire to 
make and lay this tracing over the clay. With a 
sharp pencil point, follow the outline of the toy, 
using enough pressure to impress the lines on 
the clay. Remove the tissue and cut the figure 
out with a knife. Then cut a slab about one or 
two inches wide and long enough to hold the base 
of the figure. Make some slip, of the consistency 
of thick cream, by dissolving a little clay in some 
water. Use this as you would paste in joining 
the figure to the stand. After drying the figure 
for several days, paint or enamel it in attractive 
colors. 

If children are too young to do tracing, tin 
cake cutters (which may be found at the ten 
cent store), in the form of animals and figures, 
may be used. 
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FEBRUARY COLORING CARD 


By’ JOHN T. LEMOS 
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Window Decoration—Hyacinth 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


UT the flower from pink, blue, lavender, or white. Cut two leaves from light green and one from dark green. Paste one leaf behind the flower to 
show through the cuts, and the others as in sketch at the top. Cut the bowl from black, and add a light-green band at the top. Paste top of bowl over 
the lower ends of the leaves and flower, and place in the window. 
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What-to-Do’s 


A SAFETY-FIRST JOB SHEET SUGGESTING EXTRA ACTIVITIES 


By JANE B. WELLING 


Supervising Instructor, Detroit Public Schools 
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MATCHES ARE YOU CARELESS 


SAFETY First BORDERS AND ALL-OVER PATTERNS 
Materials: 


Lettering pen and ink, crayons or pencil, and 
paper. 
Directions: 
1. List a great many safety facts and ideas 
which need to be stressed. 
(Street Safety: dangers from automobiles, 
street cars, trucks, railroads, interurbans, ete. 
—overcome by care at crossings; stop, look, 
and listen; never running into the street, etc., 
etc. 
Home Safety: dangers from fires, gas, 
matches, poisons, etc.—counteracted by cau- 
tion. 
Public Safety: dangers from traffic, disease, 
harmful people, uncontrolled animals—mini- 
mized by obedience to city regulations. 
Safety Helpers: policemen, firemen, nurses, 
public health boards, ambulances, etc. 
These are but a few suggestions to start your 
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ideas. ) 
2. Choose one safety idea to illus- 





carrying out once, it is un- 

doubtedly worth repeating 

several times. And repeti- 
tion has the merit of helping to 
fx an idea in your mind so se- 
curely that it can never entirely 
slip away. 

Why not try, right now, to fit 
a Safety First reminder into a 
repeating border and into an all- 
over pattern which you can use 
to emphasize the need for care 
and caution? When these are 
complete, use them in place of 
signs and posters in your school. 
They will be so different from 
the notices ordinarily seen that 
they will draw a great deal of 
attention to the facts you are 
trying to stress. 

The Safety First border de- 


[: an idea is really worth 





this idea. 

(A unit is a single idea or group 
of very closely related ideas. This 
unit should be simple and clear. 
It should contain only a few lines. 
These lines should be arranged so 
that they fit together. The unit 
should show just what you are 
trying to emphasize.) 

8. Repeat this unit in a straight 
line. Then you will have a border 
design. 

(The units in the border may be 
any distance apart, but usually 
they are placed quite close to- 
gether so that your eye will follow 
along the line which they make. If 
the units are so far apart that 
your eye does not follow along, add 
lines to connect the units. Fill in 
large empty spaces with shapes or 
lines which emphasize the main 
idea. Add a horizontal line above 
and below.) 

4. Repeat this unit over a surface. 


trate. Draw a unit to represent 























signs combine pleasingly with 
well-lettered slogans; and you will find that 
the borders help to make the slogans more 
emphatic. 

Any of your designs may be put on cloth 
with wax crayon, and the color made fast 
by going over the design with a hot iron. 
Border designs on cloth may be used for 
arm or hat bands. 

You may wish to use one of the best 
Safety First all-over patterns to cover the 
front of a portfolio illustrating safety ad- 
Vice. Perhaps you will be able to exchange 
your portfolio with a neighboring grade 
which has also made one. 

The following job sheet tells you how to 
make safety patterns. This explanation 
Was worked out by the members of a fifth 
gtade after they had made some successful 
batterns for use during the observance of 
Safety Week. 





(Continued on page 108) 
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The Beginner’s Workbench 


By FRANK I. 


AX* teacher, with the help of her boys, 
can make this beginner’s workbench, 
and if she will send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope, I will tell her how her boys can 
earn the needed tools. 

Boys of five or six, who are in kinder- 
garten or the first or second grade, are 
capable of making simple boats, chairs and 
tables with finishing nails for legs and backs, 
trellises, etc. Work of this sort can be done 
with a crosscut saw, block plane, and ham- 
mer. The only part of the workbench shown 
here that these small boys will need is the 
packing box. All sawing and hammering can 
be done on a box of this size, and it is just 
the right height to enable boys of this age to 
saw well. If one side of the box is left open, 
except for a single board at the bottom, work 
tools, boxes, etc., may be stored in it. 


Boys in the fourth or fifth grade are 
capable of working with the coping saw and 
smooth plane, which is a little heavier than 
the block plane. They will require the com- 
plete workbench shown in the drawing. 
This has, in addition to the box, a post, and 
a V block for holding wood when one is work- 
ing with the coping saw. Boys of this age 
can make toys, bird houses, doll furniture, 
small useful racks for the home, etc. They 
will work with cigar-box and patking-box 
lumber, or regular manual-training lumber, 
which is well-seasoned basswood put up in 
bundles containing pieces of different thick- 
nesses, and costing fifty or sixty cents a 
bundle. 

To make the beginner’s workbench, pro- 
cure a packing box of about the dimensions 
given in the drawing. Remove one side, with 
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the exception of one board at the bottom. 

Next make the post, and saw the bracket 
according to the design shown on the bracket 
detail at the lower right-hand corner of the 
drawing. 

Then make the V block. The V cut, or 
“bird’s mouth,” is made by boring a hole in 
this block, several inches from the end, and 
then sawing from the end of the piece into it. 

Assemble the post, bracket, and V block 
with sixpenny nails and glue. Nail the post 
to the end of the box, clinching the nails on 
the inside. The finished bench may be 
painted if desired. 

This outfit is most conveniently arranged 
because it furnishes a seat, a place on which 
to saw or nail, and a cupboard for work 
scraps and tools. It is especially well adapted 
for use in the schoolroom or home. 
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Teaching-Emphasis at Present in 
Education 


By Prof. F. B. Fitzpatrick 
Radford State Teachers College, Virginia 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


CHOOL people are making a larger use of the 

child’s I. Q., or Intelligence Quotient. They 
are beginning to understand it and to use it 
glibly and felicitously. In fact, it is one of the 
most frequently used terms or symbols in edu- 
cation. Whether we wish to use it in our work 
or not, we should understand it, know what it 
means when we run across it in our reading, and 
be able to talk about it intelligently. Famil- 
jarity with I. Q. is a part of a teacher’s general 
culture to-day. 

One’s I. Q. is the best expression we have of 
his general intelligence. It is secured by divid- 
ing the pupil’s mental age (M. A.) by his chrono- 
logical age (C. A.). The formula is as follows: 


Thus, if a pupil’s mental age 





is eleven and his chronological age ten, his 
1.Q. is o, or 110. If his mental age is ten.and 
his chronological age eleven, his I. Q. is 1%, or 
9. Both M. A. and C. A. are usually expressed 
in months. When a child is normal, that is, 
when his mental age is equal to his chronological 
age, his I. Q. is 100. If his mental age is 120 
months and his chronological age 120, his I. Q. is 
™%o, or 100. The quotient is always multiplied 
by 100 in order to dispense with the decimal. 
Achild with a mental age of eight and a life age 
of ten has an I. Q. of 80. A child with a mental 
- of twelve and a life age of eight has an I. Q. 
of 150. 

From these examples we see that an I. Q. is 
simply the percentage of intelligence belonging 
to the child measured. An I. Q. of 75 means 
that the child is 75% as intelligent as the normal 
child; an I. Q. of 150 means that the child being 
Measured is 50% more intelligent than the nor- 
mal child. In practice, a child is considered nor- 
mal if his I. Q. falls between 95 and 105. Ter- 
man places normal intelligence between 90 and 
110, An I. Q. above 110 represents superior in- 
telligence; one below 90 represents inferior in- 
telligence. In other words, an I. Q. is simply the 
tatio between M. A. and C. A. As these two 
4ges advance practically at the same rate, the 
-Q, remains constant. Mental age tells how far 
child has developed; I. Q, tells how bright he 
8. If a child is ten years old mentally, he is as 


tight as an average ten-year-old child chrono- 
ically. 


MENTAL AGE 


It is just as important for the teacher to know 
4child’s mental age as it is to know his chrono- 
tal age—probably more important. His 
Mental age is a better guide to instruction than 
life age. In view of this fact, teachers 
thould be able to find the mental age of children. 
Binet test is the best measure we have for 
purpose. It can be found also by the use of 





any group intelligence test. The Binet test is 
an individual test requiring a great deal of time 
to administer. For this reason teachers should 
train themselves in using a group intelligence 
test. The National Intelligence test is one of the 
best for the grades. 


EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENT 


Another point of emphasis to-day is a child’s 
Educational Quotient (E. Q.). This is simply 
his educational age divided by his chronological 


age. A child’s Reading Quotient 





is his reading age divided by his chronological 
age. His Arithmetic Quotient is his arithmetic 
age divided by his C. A. So with any school sub- 
ject. For example, a raw score of 26 on the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale gives one a 
reading age of 178 months. If a child thirteen 
years of age should receive this score, he would 


have a Reading Quotient of el. 


A pupil’s educational age is determined by the 
composite score he makes on school subjects. 
This divided by his life age gives his E. Q. 


ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENT 


Another important phrase in education to-day 
is a child’s Achievement Quotient (A. Q.). This 
is the ratio between his Educational Quotient 


and his Intelligence Quotient. A. Qe ~ 
A child’s E. Q. is significant. It tells us whether 
or not he is doing average work. We know, for 
instance, that an E. Q. of 110 represents work 
above the average, but it does not tell us whether 
it represents honest or dishonest work. A pupil 
with an I. Q. of 120 and an E. Q. of 110 probably 
is not doing honest work. He is not doing his 
best, at any rate. A pupil, on the other hand, 
with an E. Q. of 105 and I. Q. of 100, is doing 
honest work. He is doing more than his intelli- 
gence justifies. He is doing this by putting 
forth an extraordinary effort. He is doing his 
best. 





TEST QUESTIONS 


1. What is the child’s mental age (M. A.)? 
2. Why is it important for the teacher to 
know the child’s mental age? 
3. How can the teacher find the mental age 
of a child? 
4. What is chronological age (C. A.)? 
5. When will M. A. equal C. A.? 
6. What is the meaning of I. Q.? 
7. How can we find the I. Q. of a child? 
8. What is the meaning of E. A. 
9. How can a teacher find E. A. 
10. What is the meaning of E. Q.? 
11. How can a teacher find E. Q.? 
12. How can a teacher find the Reading Quo- 
® tient? The Arithmetic Quotient? 
13. What is the meaning of A. Q.? 
14. How can one find the A. Q.? 
15. What is the value of A. Q.? 
16. How can a teacher find out whether a pu- 
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pil is doing all that may be expected of 
him? 
17. When will a pupil’s E. Q. equal his I. Q.? 
18. When is a pupil’s E. Q. worthy of his 
I. Q.? 
19. When is a pupil’s A. Q. worthy of his 
I. Q.? 
20. Problem: How can I find the A. Q’s of the 
children of my room? 
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Completion Test on Alaska 
By Cornelia De R. Foote 
1. To reach Alaska from New York City I 








would sail south on the ——- Ocean, through the 
—— Sea, then through the ——— Canal. 

2. I would then sail up the ——— coast of 
—— —— on the Ocean. 

8. I would land at ——. 

4. Alaska is in the -—- —— part of -— 

5. It is in the —— —— and — —— 
zones. 

6. It was formerly owned by ——. 

7. It was bought by the — in 1867. 

8. It cost $——. 

9. Much of northern Alaska is —— all the 
year. 


10. The surface part thaws out during the 
brief summer and produces a growth of plants 
on the treeless plains called ——. 








11. Mt. is the highest peak in Alaska. 

12. It is also the highest peak in —— ——. 

18. Alaska has a variety of : 

14, The warm winds from the ——- ——— are 
cooled by the —— and so part with their ——. 


15. The climate of the interior of Alaska is 
—— in summer and —— in the winter. 

16. Agriculture is confined largely to the small 

17. The largest glacier in the world is in 
Alaska. It is called the glacier. 

18. It is named after » who discov- 
ered and explored it. 























19. and are native to Alaska. 

20. They live by and ——. 

i. and are used as beasts of bur- 
den. 





22. They burn for light and heat. 
23. The reindeer furnishes them with —— 
— and 
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24. ——— is the chief industry. 

25. ——- mining is now carried on. 

26. ——— is the capital of Alaska. 

27. ——— is the old capital. 

28. Two mining centers are and 

29. In 1897 ——— was discovered in the valley 


of the Klondike. 
30. One of the most valuable mining districts 


is at Cape ——-, where the sand on the seashore 
is filled with gold particles. 

31. The —— is the most important river of 
Alaska. 


32. Bering Strait is miles wide. 

83. At Point Barrow the sun is not visible for 
about ——— days. 

84. The Alaskan seals are valuable for their 





35. They assemble on the Islands where 
they rear their young. 

36. By a contract with the —— govern- 
ment a single company is granted the sole right 
to kill a certain number of male seals each year. 

37. - is the most northern land belonging 
to the United States. 














39. salted—canned. 
40. fresh. 

41. ocean. 

42. hatched. 

43. rapids—leap. 
44. canning. 


Teaching Business English 
By E. C. Howell 


HEN boys and girls reach the sixth, sev- 

enth, and eighth grades in school, they have 
come to an age and understanding where they 
can be taught certain business forms and cus- 
toms which will be of direct commercial use to 
them later on. Many pupils leave our public 
schools in these grades and must go out to seek 
employment. They should know how to choose 
an occupation and how to go about securing a 
position. 
’ First of all, then, let us say that it is most es- 
sential that the class know how to write a let- 
ter of application. Interest may be aroused by 
showing them real business letters and having 


point, neat, and well arranged. They may aly 
note the correct way of placing the address y 
the heading of the letter and on the envelope, 

In order that the pupils may secure the right 
phrasing of a letter of application, it is best t 
write a model letter on the blackboard. Re 
quire the class to make themselves familiar with 
its form. Now we are ready to write the letter; 
From a newspaper, cut out suitable advertise 
ments from the “Help Wanted” columns. Pag 
these out to the pupils and have them write a 
application in answer to the advertisements 
Be sure that no detail is neglected to make the 
letter as nearly perfect as possible. When this 
has been thoroughly mastered, the pupils hav 
acquired something of much value to them fron 
a business standpoint. 

Many times, all of us need to write ordering 
supplies for others or for ourselves. The next 
letter to be mastered, then, is the letter of re. 
quest. Teach the class how to write a letter ask- 
ing for free samples, literature, etc. They may 
write to State Departments for bulletins of edy. 
cational value. In writing for such materia, 
allow them to send only their very best letters, 

the reward to be the receipt of the re. 


38. ——— is an important article of commerce. them note that a business letter is brief, to the 
39. Some are dried, some and 
some 





40. The young are hatched in - 
water. 

41. When young they begin their 
journey to the ——. 

42. When fully grown they find 
their way back where they were 

43. They swim through and 
~—— over falls from eight to ten feet 
high. 

44. When full grown and vigorous 
they are obtained for ——. 








ANSWERS TO COMPLETION TEST 


Atlantic—Caribbean—Panama. 
west—North America—Pacific. 
Sitka. 

. north-western—North America 
North Frigid—North Temper- 


G" & 9° fo 


ate. 
6. Russia. 
7. United States. 
8. $7,200,000. 
9. frozen. 
10. tundras. 
11. McKinley. 
12. North America. 
13. climate. 
14. Pacific 
moisture. 
15. warm—very cold. 
16. river valleys. 
17. Muir. 
18. John Muir. 
19. Eskimos and Indians. 
20. hunting—fishing. 
21. Reindeer—dogs. 
22. fat. 
23. food—shelter—clothing. 
24. Mining. 
25. Hydraulic. 
26. Juneau. 
27. Sitka. 
28. Fairbanks and Juneau. 
29. gold. 
30. Nome. 
31. Yukon. 
32. forty. 
33. forty. 
34. furs. 
35. Pribilof. 
86. United States. 
37. Point Barrow. 
38. Salmon. 


Ocean — mountains — 

















FEUDAL CASTLE PROJECT 


By Robert F. Lancaster 


HE accompanying illustration shows the result of a forenoon’s 

work on the part of thirty persons, including the sixth and 
seventh grades and teacher of the Fairgrove School, Fairgrove, 
Michigan. 

The sixth grade history work at the time at which this feudal 
castle project was worked out, dealt with feudalism and European 
life during the Middle Ages; and the seventh grade literature work 
at that time was a study of “King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table.” I suggested to my two grades that I thought it 
would be a worth-while correlation if we undertook to work out in 
project form an old feudal castle. The suggestion met with the 
hearty approval of the children, and the next morning found them 
coming to school loaded down with boxes of all sizes and shapes. 
When it came time for school to begin the schoolroom was turned 
from a classroom into a workshop. A drawing of an old feudal 
castle found in a history text furnished somewhat of a pattern for 
our construction. 

The children began work on the various parts of the project, some 
making towers, others castle buildings, castle barns, homes for the 
vassals, drawbridges, walls, moats, knights, and horses. All con- 
structions were made from cardboard boxes with the help of scis- 
sors, knives, wire, glue, and string. All of the buildings and walls 
were marked with black crayons to represent bricks and stones. 
The pupils exercised great originality in working out the project. 
No one shirked, and when noon came they had finished the project 
and had it nicely arranged on the floor in the front of the room. 
It covered a space about 10’x12’. 

I consider the forenoon’s work very beneficial, as it greatly in- 
creased the children’s ideas and knowledge of medieval life, archi- 
tecture, and feudalism. 














quested item. 

Then we have the other letter of re. 
quest, the ordering of something and 
remitting the price of the same. Here 
we must stop and teach the different 
and best ways of sending money. 
Catalogs may be consulted for articles 
and prices. From these suggestions 
letters may be written. Great care 
must be taken to teach correct form, 
sending of money, postage, etc., if re 
quired. This kind of letter is a most 
important one. 

Next, comes the letter of complaint. 
Many times all of us have received 
damaged goods by mail or express. It 
is most valuable to know how to re 
port the extent of this damage to the 
firm from whom the order was pur- 
chased and to have correspondence 
with them concerning adjustment of 
the claim. So it will be time wel 
spent to make the class familiar with 
the letter of complaint and to teach 
them how to write it. From thei 
personal experiences, material may 
be gathered for examples. 

Every one at some time is unfortv 
nate enough to lose some valued piet? 
of property, or he may find property 
of others. For a guide in advertising 
such articles consult some “Lost ané 
Found” column in a newspaper fo 
forms. Have class write “Lost and 
Found” advertisements of their ow. 
They will like to do this. 

Boys and girls of an age which per 
mits them to seek employment should 
know what a letter of reference is a0 
how ‘to secure it. They must b& 
taught the great value of such a letter 
as an aid in securing the appointment! 
to a position, and should learn how ® 
write it. At this time, too, according 
to the age and ability of the pupils 
the class may be made familiar W' 
the letter of introduction. 

We have talked about written co® 
munication from a business stat 
point. We should also teach our P¥ 


pils of the upper grades, how to 
immediate communication by meal 
of the telegram and night messag 
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als Instruct pupils, too, in the use of the telephone 
$ af directory—how to call, how to find number of 
e, rty desired, what we mean by calling “infor- 
ight mation” and “long distance.” A good thing, al- 
it to so, is to teach the meaning and use of a special 
Re Bf delivery stamp. Pupils will find use for all this 
with® information frequently through life. 

ter.§ It is a good idea for the class to preserve 
tise B these business forms as they master them, for 
Pass B fyture reference. This may be done by keeping 
e an§ jetters, addresses, and other forms mentioned, 
ents, § in notebooks or large envelopes. 

the— In the past, too many compositions have been 
this § written instead of learning things of practical 
have § yse, In this day of industry and efficiency we 
rom § must turn out pupils who know how to find their 
place in the world and who know how to take care 
of themselves. The mastery of business forms 
will help in this work. 


ring 
next 
f re 


Vocabulary Building 
edu- By Lucile D. Horton 


HE Stanford Achievement Test seemed to 

show that the majority of the eighth grade 
dass was weak in word meaning. Hence, we re- 
solved to do some specific work in vocabulary 
building. Across my mind flitted the oft-repeat- 
ed “Learn three new words each day to increase 
your vocabulary,” and I idly wondered which 
three, the first or last three in the dictionary? 

The purpose of our new efforts in general was 
to acquire a ready, an accurate, and a wide vo- 
cabulary. We resolved to endure no slipshod 
diction in either written or oral English. 

Realizing that we remember words better by 
association, the following plan was resolved up- 
on. Several of the boys had just completed Stev- 
enson’s Treasure Island; another had read Two 
Years Before the Mast; and one of the girls had 
recently .read a good seafaring story in a maga- 
tine, Our first lesson in vocabulary building, 
therefore, was to increase our knowledge of sea 
terms. This we did by telling or reading inter- 
esting material from the sea stories that inci- 
dentally presented such terms as “buccaneers,” 
well “sea dogs,” gunwale,” etc. Finally we made a 
with list of our new words, and the pupils questioned 
tach other on their usage. 

We next took up a study of Indian life in the 
same manner. The Last of the Mohicans, The 
Painted Desert, Boy Scout material, and Indian 
stories of untold number were read enthusiasti- 
ally, Upwards of fifty Indian terms were 
karned, and furthermore each child was able to 
tiseuss Indian life and customs fluently and ac- 
curately, 

During the fishing season our work was based 
® fishing. The girls entered into this sport as 
heartily as the boys, and enjoyed reading such 
books as Van Dyke’s Fisherman’s Luck, Walton’s 
Complete Angler, and Kipling’s Captains Coura- 
yeous. Many of our new words included the 
lames of different species of fish and methods of 
‘atching them. 

As we became interested in the meaning of 
Words the boys and girls learned to use the dic- 
inary more successfully. The accepted mean- 
‘ng of the word to-day was always looked for. 

r next quest was for the original meaning 
found in brackets. Thus came the discovery that 
Most words have an interesting derivation. 

awdry” came to mean bright or flashing, from 
we of the Italian fairs held at St. Audrey. The 
bople gradually slurred the sounding of the 
tame until “St. Audrey” became “tawdry,” with 

present-day meaning. Giving the life-history 
fa new word became one of our favorite ex- 
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‘a beginning, but it has been inspirational. 


This task of vocabulary building has been but 
The 
class has learned that we need synonyms as our 
constant lackeys—that we should be able to sum- 
mon, not a word that will do, but a word that 
will express the idea with decision. What we 
have achieved is not a sudden attainment but a 
growth; and continued, sincere and well-directed 
effort will bring these boys and girls into an 
ever-growing mastery of words. 


Preparing a School News Column 
By Honora M. Trew 


N most small towns a section of the daily 

or weekly newspaper is set aside for school 
news, and the instructor in English for high 
school or junior high is expected to see that the 
column is properly prepared and promptly de- 
livered at the printing office at a certain time. 

It is usually customary to give over the col- 
lecting of notes and the writing of the assign- 
ment to one or two students who have the abil- 
ity to do the work satisfactorily and who can be 
depended upon to have the column ready on 
schedule time for the teacher’s inspection and 
revision. I had followed out that plan until, 
within the last two years, smaller classes led me 
to adopt a much more satisfactory method. Now 
a whole class of students takes charge of the 
school news and devotes one period weekly to 
newspaper writing. 

At the beginning of the year a certain class is 
designated as having charge of the work, and 
the teacher then divides the assignments, giving 
one section to one, two, or even three, students, 
or, sometimes giving a double assignment to a 
single group. 

I have found it well to arrange school news in 
the following divisions: (1) Teachers, Students, 
Visitors; (2) Athletics—Boys; (3) Athletics— 
Girls; (4) Building, Grounds, Equipment; (5) 
Entertainment; (6) Domestic Science; (7) 
Manual Training; (8) Music, Art; (9) Busi- 
ness. Also, the departments of English, lan- 
guages, mathematics, etc., each has a reporter 
who interviews the instructor, notebook in hand, 
for collecting the desired data. 

After a short period devoted to the gathering 
of news, the students return to their classroom 
where they write out their own sections and 
present them for inspection to the instructor. 
Corrections in expression, punctuation, etc., are 
made. Sometimes a student is called upon to re- 
view the notes with the teacher, for the purpose 
of criticising. 

One student sees to the gathering and num- 
bering of the sheets and to their good arrange- 
ment, while another takes them to the typing de- 
partment. Later he calls for the finished work 
and delivers it at the newspaper office at the 
time specified by the editor. 

As each student has his own assignment, he 
is kept on the lookout for news for his section, 
so that if he has few notes on hand at the open- 
ing of the class period, he at least knows just 
where to go for the information he may need. 
It is seldom necessary to run over the regular 
period length on news day, for unfinished work. 

Sometimes the editor asks the class or an in- 
dividual member to prepare a write-up on some 
local happening aside from the regular school 
column. Much pride is taken by the students on 
such occasions in making the requested assign- 
ment come up to the standard. 

I can see great value in this news-writing 
plan, not only for practice in journalistic work, 
but in the sense of responsibility it imposes and 
the respect for promptness it inculcates. 


Community Civics 
By Lewis S. Mills 
Supervising Agent, Connecticut State Board of Education 


(THE study of Community Civics should be from 

the community first, and from books second. 
In grades from the fifth to the eighth, inclusive, 
each pupil should have a notebook and, under the 
general guidance of the teacher, gather informa- 
tion under suitable headings. The following is 
a suggested outline: 


1. List the groups of people you know, as for 
example: the home group, or the family; 
the church group and others. 

2. List the several groups of which you are a 
member. 

3. The foremost group, namely, the home:— 
the father and the mother, brothers and 
sisters. 

a. Home rules or laws, as for example: 
Frank must start for school at eight 
o’clock on each school day. Each mem- 
ber of the family should wash his face 
and hands before each meal. 

b. Why these rules or laws are necessary. 

c. Ways my home benefits me. 

d. How I help support my home. 

4. The school group. 

a. How the school group benefits its mem- 
bers. 

b. How the members help the school. 

5. The church group. 

a. How the church benefits its members. 

b. Duties the members owe the church. 


6. How my home helps the community. 

a. Its appearance—well kept, neat, attrac- 
tive. 

b. Its members—faithful, loyal workers in 
the several groups to which they belong. 

7. How our school helps the community. 

a. A school where the pupils willingly and 
cheerfully obey the teachers soon becomes 
the pride of the community. 

b. A school where the pupils are faithful in 
their duties and go forth from the school 
to higher institutions or responsible posi- 
tions, adds to the prestige of the com- 
munity. 

8. How the church helps the community. 

a. Through social affairs and its influence 
over the members of its groups looking 
toward upright living and obedience to 
laws. 


9. My duty to the home, the school, and the 
church, 

10. The industrial groups; for example: the 
farmer, the storekeeper, the shop and fac- 
tory laborer. These groups may be consid- 
ered in a similar manner. 

11. The town group and the state group may be 
considered in the same way. 


12. Natural resources of my town, of my state. 


THE POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


. Town officials—election and duties. 

. State officials—election and duties. 

. Citizens—definition of. 

. Aliens—who they are. 

. Explanation of how aliens may become citi- 
zens of the United States. 


or ONS 


COMMUNITY INTERESTS 


1. What are the chief interests of my commu- 
nity? 
(Health Protection—protection of life and 
property, education, recreation, transporta- 
tion, various community enterprises, nat- 
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ural resources and others. Each of these 
may be studied in detail.) 

2. In all this work follow the columns of the 
local papers for useful data. 

The local water supply may easily afford a 
source of study, and one or more field expe- 
ditions by the class as a whole, or by a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate and report, 
might be made. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CITIZEN 


i. List the ways your parents and yourself 
take part in the activities of the several 
groups to which you belong. 

2. List also the ways your parents and your- 

self take part in the affairs of your town or 

city. 

The health department may well become 
an object of study. List ways the health 
department helps safeguard the health of 
the various groups to which you and your 
family belong. List the duties that you 
owe to the health department of your town 
or city. 

The study of the sanitation of the homes, 
the school, the public buildings, and the 
town in general, may offer a considerable 
field of useful study. 

A profitable study may be made of the 
local fire department and means for fire 
prevention and protection. 

In the upper grades the question of fire 
insurance may be carefully studied and an 


examination and report made of the fire 
hazards existing in both the home and the 
school. 


A study should be made of the various 
kinds of fire extinguishers and emphasis 
placed on the need of efficient fire drills in 
the school. 

The work of the local police officers, the 
local courts, may become an object of re- 
search and study. 

In brief, the study of community civics 
is not so much a question of memorizing 
facts and lists and names and duties as it is 
to lead the pupils to look about them and 
realize the vast multitude of community 
activities going on, and to lead each pupil 
to feel that he has duties and responsibil- 
ities in connection with the activities of the 
several groups to which he belongs. 


Orai English and the Demon Books 


By Katharine S. Harrington 


Not long ago I was assigned to a new sixth 

grade, the overflow from two other classes. 
They seemed up to grade in most ways, but their 
oral English was deplorable. “I ain’t got it” and 
similar errors flew about like bees in August, 
and with as little restraint. I realized that 
something must be done, for repeated oral cor- 
rections were of little avail. Finally I used the 
following plan. 

For drawing, one day, each child made a lit- 
tle book. The covers were of brightly colored 
paper, and neatly lettered “My Demon Book.” 
The pages, only six in number, were fastened in 
with colored cord. Most of the pupils, falling in 
with the idea, added a little decoration, prefer- 
ably of goblin faces cut from paper, or from pic- 
ture books. One enterprising lad, whose bug-a- 
boo was punctuation, actually made a border of 
commas and question marks! I now drew a 
large oblong on the board, printed above it: 
“Our Daily Speeches,” and we were ready to be- 
gin. 


Whenever a child repeatedly misused a word 
or phrase, his name was written on the board, to- 
gether with that error, and into his “Demon 
Book” went the error, with its correction. He 
then proceeded to drill himself in the correct use 
of the word, in any way he chose. 

At the end of the month, those whose books 
contained no “demons” received five points to 
add to their marks; those having less than five 
were rated accordingly, four, three, two, or one; 
those having more than five uncorrected, that is, 
commonly used, errors, lost five points. At the 
end of the second month, if a child could prove 
himself fully corrected, he received five points 





and a point for every “demon” successfully co 
quered. 

The plan worked beautifully. Of course, som 
tried harder than others, and success did ny 
come all at once, but gradually the worst mi 
takes were eliminated. As they disappear 
from a pupil’s speech, his name and blunder 
were erased from the board; and you may \ 
sure that each was anxious to get that “awf 
mistake” off, lest principal, superintendent, » 
mother should see it. We followed the plan 4 
the year. It made some extra work, of cour» 
but it paid well in the improved language of th 
class. 
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FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


OR our February calendar we have used the Indian paintbrush, state flower of Wyoming. An- 
Prother flower, the dainty fringed gentian, was selected by the school children, but the state legis- 
lature thought that it was not as representative of Wyoming as some other flowers. 
lative action was taken, making the Indian paintbrush the official state flower. 

All those who have traveled in the Sierra or Rocky Mountains are admirers of the paintbrush 
flowers, which make a brilliant splash of red against the green around them. The flowers of the 
narrow-leaved variety are not as rich in color as some others of this family, being of a lighter 


In coloring this design, the ends of the blossoms should be made a bright red. This should grade 
into a deep yellow, and finally to a light gray-green where each blossom connects with its stem. 
The leaves should be blue-green, and the stems a reddish brown with touches of purple in the 


If contrast is needed, color the border between the design and the outside line with a light blue- 
green, making the lines themselves a light yellow. The calendar panel may be done in white chalk. 
In copying this design it is well to avoid drawing the middle plant exactly in the center of the 
Keeping it at one side, as shown, will make a more pleasing composition. —— 
Children may be given hectograph copies of this design to color and to add to their calendar de- 
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It is after school hours. Allthe class has gone 
—all, that is, except one. There he sits, deject- 


edly pondering over figures that just won’t 
total. Y our sympathy stirs.‘‘ Poor child,” you 


think, “it’s a shame he’s so backward.” And 
how you hope your extra, after-school coach- 
ing will help him. But it won’t! Not if he is 
affected by amalady which hinders, in somede- 
gree, one-third of the nation’s school children. 


sands of teachers are telling their pupils 
what to eat, and what to avoid. 


Malnutrition can be checked. It can 
be avoided. The remedy is simple. Chil- 
dren’s bodies must receive daily, and in 
correct proportion, a variety of the vital 
food elements which are essential to phys- 




















ical well-being, and mental keenness. 





R years little attention was given to the 
backward child. If sympathy and coaching 
didn’t help—if disciplinary methods proved 


futile—well, the child was stupid, that’s all. And 
the educational world let it go at that. 


But modern educators refused to accept the 
verdict of the past. There must be some cause for 
ardness (they reasoned), and they deter- 
mined to uncover that cause. Collaborating with 
uutrition authorities, they instituted exhaustive 
tesearches. And succeeded in establishing the 
following truths..... 


That mental condition is vitally affected by 
physical condition. That one-third of our children 
€ suffering from some physical defects. That 
these physical disabilities are caused chiefly by 

of proper nourishment. 


War resulted—war against malnutrition. It is 
being waged vigorously today, by means of hot 
ftches in the schools—by hygiene lectures—by 
theinstallation of classes in nutrition. And thou- 


Since not all of us are nutrition experts, 
we cannot, perhaps, balance our daily diet prop- 
erly. But we can choose foods which are balanced 
for us—which are scientifically designed to give 
our bodies a variety of vital elements. 


Grape-Nuts is a food of this nature—a food 
heartily commended by dietitians. For Grape- 
Nuts, eaten with milk or cream, provides an ad- 
mirably balanced ration in the daily diet. Grape- 
Nuts supplies the body with iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; proteins for 






y , 
Gra Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, 
and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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what well ? 


muscie and body-building; dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted bar- 
ley, and undergoes a special baking process which 
makes it easily digestible. This baking also gives 
Grape-Nuts its famous crispness, which encour- 
ages properchewing—an important factorin help- 
ing to preserve the health of teeth and gums. 


These features, combined with the tempting 
deliciousness of this great food, make Grape-Nuts 
a splendid food for under-nourished children, and 
healthy children, too. Many teachers have found 
it profitable to tell their pupils about it, 


For you, free 


You would enjoy Grape-Nuts. Because of its 
crisp deliciousness. Because of its beneficial ef- 
fects. We'd like very much to have you try it. 
Taste it at breakfast tomorrow morning. You 
can get Grape-Nuts from your grocer. Or you 
can take advantage of the free offer to you, below. 





Prrrrrretiettttteet 





G-—-N, 1,22. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, INconporaTeD 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts to- 
gether with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physi- 
cal director of Cornell Medical College 





Name ........ 


Street 


City State... 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postom Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





























Who's Who in February 
By Elsie Till 


CHARACTERS 
JANE ) 
BILL } 
Mrs. FEBRUARY 
Tue Days——Eleven children: boys 
or girls, to represent various days of 
February. 


Two children 


PROPERTIES 


Eleven strips of oak tag containing 
the date and name or names of the peo- 
ple whose birthdays the various chil- 
dren are to represent. 

Red, white and blue crepe paper to 
be put around the shoulders and body 
of the children representing the presi- 
dents. 

Children may wear ordinary clothes, 
but, if possible, have them wear red or 
white or blue—no other color. 


DIALOGUE 


(Jane is seated, disconsolately look- 
ing off into space. Bill enters briskly.) 

Bitt—Hello, Jane! 

JANE—Hello! (Still gazes off in the 
distance.) 

Bitt—What’s the matter? 
lose something? 

JANE (suddenly coming to herself) 
—No! But I’ve been thinking and 
wishing March or April would come. 
Then we could fly kites and play mar- 
bles, and jump rope—and oh, there are 
lots of things we could do then! Feb- 
ruary’s just the tail end of winter, any- 
way. It’s just exactly like December 
or January. 

BILL (nodding) — Well — yes. And 
it’s the shortest month, too. I guess 
somebody just put that month in be- 
cause there were too many days at the 
end, so they got them all together and 
made an extra month. J think we could 
get along without it all right, and be- 
sides— 

Mrs. Fepruary (coming in very 
quickly)—What’s this? Did I hear 
you say you could get along without 
me? 

CHILDREN (standing quickly) —Who 
are you? 

Mrs. Fesruary—Why, I’m Febru- 
ary. Weren't you jast talking about 
me and my children? 

CHILDREN—Your children? 

Mrs. Fesruary — Yes. I’m very 
proud of my family, though I have the 
smallest of any of the months. Would 
you like to meet my children and see 
why I’m so proud of them? Then per- 
haps you won’t want to get rid of us 
80 quickly. 

CHILDREN—Oh, yes, please. Do bring 
them in. 

(February leaves the room.) 

JANE (seated again)—Now, what do 
you suppose she means by saying she’s 
proud of her children? 


Br.t—I’m sure I—hush, here comes 
someone! 


(February 3 enters, bearing strip of 
oak tag with the date and “Horace 


— Lanier” printed on 
it. 


Did you 
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February 


Fesruary 3—I am February 3rd. I 
am the birthday of two important men. 
(Turns to Jane.) —Did you ever hear 
about Horace Greeley? 

JANE—Well, our teacher did tell us 
something last week but I was looking 
through the window and didn’t hear 
what she said about him. (Looks em- 
barrassed.) 

Fesruary 3 (nodding)—If Horace 
Greeley had dreamed and wasted time 
as you do, J wouldn’t be able to feel so 
proud of myself. Well, I’ll tell you just 
a little. He was born in New Hamp- 
shire but went to New York when he 
was twenty years old and tried to edit 
a newspaper. At first he was unsuc- 
cessful, but finally, ten years later, 
after a great deal of work, he founded 
the Daily Tribune, and edited it for 
nearly forty years, until his death. 

Br.t—And what’s that other name 
for? 

Fesruary 3—Sidney Lanier! He 
lived about the same time Horace 
Greeley did. He was a young man 
when the Civil War broke out, and he 
fought for the South. He suffered so 
much from exposure and imprisonment 
that he was an invalid the rest of his 
life. All his spare time after the war 
he spent in studying literature and 
music, so that later on he became a lec- 


turer and musician. He played the flute 
in symphony orchestras and became a 
lecturer at one of the universities. His 
fame now is steadily growing. He died 
in 1881, almost ten years after Horace 
Greeley. Perhaps you have heard his 
“Song of the Chattahoochee”? 


(Jane nods assent.) 


(February 5 enters.) 

Bitt—Are you someone’s birthday, 
too? 

FEBRUARY 5—Yes, indeed! (Show- 
ing strip of oak tag containing date 
and name of Zebulon Pike.) And this 
man was born in New Jersey. He, like 
Daniel Boone, was fond of exploring, 
and in 1806 he went up the Missouri 
River, then the Arkansas, to Colorado, 
where he discovered the mountain peak 
which is called Pike’s Peak. While he 
was searching for the Red River he was 
captured by the Spanish, but later was 
allowed to go free. He was finally 
killed in the War of 1812 by an explos- 
ion. 

JANE (turning to Bill)—Did you ever 
hear of him in history? 

Bitt—No, but I’ve seen Pike’s Peak 
on the map in our geography, and I’m 
going to read about him. I bet his 
story is exciting—going out west, ex- 
ploring like that! 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 
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FEBRUARY 7 (showing his card)—, 
the birthday of the thirteenth Pre 
dent of the United States — Millay 
Fillmore, who was born in 1800, fj 
father was too poor to give him ey 
an ordinary school education, and y 
fifteen he began to earn money in th 
wool-carding trade. He spent all }j 
spare time reading and studying unti 
a lawyer became interested in him api 
took him into his office. Here he sty. 
ied law and finally became a lawye, 
He at last became vice-president, ani 
when President Taylor died, he becam 
President in his place. It was while 
was in office that Japan opened he 
country to trade and the building ¢ 
the Pacific railway was begun. i 
was an honest and sincere man, ani 
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I’m proud to be his birthday. piling 
JANE—I thought there were only tw with w 

important holidays in February—t or acci 

twelfth and twenty-second, but I mug 

be very much mistaken. ] wonder hg ™@2Y 

many there really are. } “hadn’t 

EBRUARY 9 (entering, showing no 

and date on oak tag)—Did you ever H 

hear in your history class about “Tip ow 

pecanoe and Tyler, too”? Tippecane—™ Postma 

was a battle where William H. Harr. TC.T 

son fought. He was a good soldier kg * ~* 

fore he was elected President, anig of bein; 

worked in the Middle West to win th » to , 

friendship of the Indians. Finally ke 

had to fight against Tecumseh’s broth- stands 

er at Tippecanoe, where he won his 

nickname, “Tippecanoe.” He also fought 

in the War of 1812, but when he was 

running for the presidency, the cry 0 

his party was, “Tippecanoe and Tyler, 

too.” He was president for just on 

month and then died of pneumonia. 
Brtt—yYes, I remember reading thi 

his father, Benjamin Harrison, signe "UF rec 

the Declaration of Independence. idleness 
(February 11 enters, holding co Quarant 


with date but no name.) 


JANE—Whose birthday do you cel 
brate? 


FEBRUARY 11—The man whose birt! 
day comes on my date is still alive at! 
lives in New Jersey. He is famous her 
at home and abroad because of bis 
great service to everyone. Perhapsy® 
can name him after you have hear! 
about him. When he was a very smal 
boy, still wearing dresses, his mothe’ 
one day wondered where he was. She 
looked everywhere for him and final! 
found him in the chicken coop, sittilf 
on a nest of hens’ eggs, with his pet 
coats spread all around, “waiting {" 
the chicks to come out,” as he 8 
This boy later tried to make money by 
selling newspapers on the trains, whet 
he got into trouble one day, so the 0 
ductor boxed his ears and caused 
to become deaf. He finally became ” 
inventor. Probably everyone has 
or used some of his electrical 
tions. All his success came thro 
working tirelessly for the very 

Brt—Oh, yes. I know him! It' 
Thomas Alva Edison, isn’t it, ¥™ 
birthday is February 11th? 

(February 11 nods and turns ¢ 
to other side showing the name, ! 
passes to other side of platform 
the rest of the Days stand.) 

(Continued on page 78) 
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4. OW discouraging is the period of con- 

He valescence, when the unpaid bills keep 
nave piling up and there is nothing coming in 
lytw with which to pay them. A single illness 
y—tf or accident often dissipates the savings of 


Bes many years—all because the teacher 


“hadn’t figured on” being disabled. 


















| mw" 
‘et How different everything is when the 
ecanes Postman brings a monthly check from the 
Hai T.C. U.! Why should you take the risk 
, ane of being compelled to use up your savings, 
ae or to run into debt, when the T. C. U. 
broth stands ready to help bear the burden? 


on his 





fought 
1e Wai 
ery of 
iC Get the T. C. U. P ll Before It is Too L 
“y et on the I. C. U. Payroll Before It 1s Too Late 
that 
phew Our records for many years prove that one teacher in five suffers enforced While you are still in good health and free from injury—before it is too 
,, idleness and loss of salary every year because of Accident, Sickness or late—get your name on the “T. C. U. Payroll.” “Enjoy that comfortable 
y cori Quarantine. feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Underwriters stands ready 


to guarantee you an income when your regular income is cut off by reason 
of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. As Miss Mertie Davis, Long Beach, 
Cal., so well expressed it: “When salary stops and extra expenses begin to 
climb, it is a satisfaction to know we have protection in the T. C. U.” 


T. C. U. protection is low in cost. It is yours if you want it, but it can do 
nothing for you—when the time of need does come—unless you investi- 
gate now. | 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then send you full particulars as 
to how, we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


’ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
782 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 782 T. C. U. Bldjg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 








(February 12 advances, holding card 
showing date.) 


Jane—Oh, I know whose birthday 
that is. Everyone does. You don’t 
have to tell us anything about Lincoln. 
I’ve read the stories about the money 
he carried back, the rain-soaked book, 
the pig that he pulled out of the mud, 
and lots of others. We have several 
books about him in our public library. 
I’m glad I don’t have to do my home 
work on a fire shovel, with charcoal, 
as he did. 


Fesruary 12—Well, I see you do 
know one of the people who use my 
day. But I’m someone else’s birthday. 
(Turns card over to show the two 
names, “Lincoln” and “Cooper.”) Pe- 
ter Cooper, like Edison, was an inven- 
tor, who died in 1883. Among his many 
inventions was the construction of the 
first locomotive engine made in Amer- 
ica, called the Tom Thumb. He was 
born in New York City but worked in 
various places. He built an _ iron 
foundry in Trenton, New Jersey, at 
one time. 

Bir—I wonder why there aren’t 
any great women who had birthdays 
in February? So far, we’ve heard only 
about men. 


Fesruary 15 (approaching with two 
names on his card)—Yes. There is 
one woman who is worthy of remem- 
bering, whose birthday was in Febru- 
ary. Her name is Susan B. Anthony. 
She was a schoolteacher and daughter 
of a Quaker schoolmaster. When she 
grew up she became interested in pro- 
hibition and doing away with slavery, 
and worked hard to get women the 
right to vote. 


JaNeE—Nearly all these people you 
have been telling about lived and died 
long ago. Don’t people get any praise 
while they are alive, for doing things 
for their country? 


Fesruary 15—Oh, yes! I’m the 
birthday of another famous man who 
is still living. You must have read 
about him in magazines and the daily 
papers. He was born in 1845 and is a 
noted American statesman. Elihu Root 
was head of the War Department for 
Roosevelt, then became Secretary of 
State. Later he entered the senate. 
He went to Russia in 1917 to help set- 
tle some financial matters. Since then 
he has been very helpful in advising 
about various national questions of 
importance. 


Bit—I’m going to watch for his 
name to-morrow in Current Events 
class. 


Fesruary 20—I am the birthday of 
a writer. William Prescott was an 
American historian who wrote stories 
of Spanish conquests in America. One 
story is about Ferdinand and Isabella, 
another about Cortez, another about 
the Indians, the Incas of the West. 
He has written several others which 
are all true and very interesting. 

JANE (to Bill)—I should think they 
would be more exciting even than the 
story of Mr. Pike. 

FEBRUARY 20—Yes, they are full of 
exciting stories about the Spaniards 
here in America. 


Br.t—lI’d like to read some of those 
stories, 


FEBRUARY 22 (advancing)—Can you 
guess whose birthday I am? 


Both CHILDREN—Yes, yes!—Wash- 





ington’s! 
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FesBruARY 22—Right. 
why I’m proud of it? 

Botu—yYes! He was the Command- 
er-in-chief of the Continental Army 
and first President of the United States 
and was called the Father of his Coun- 
try! 

FEBRUARY 22 (smiling)—Well, I see 
you learned that part of your history 
lesson, anyway. I’m not only the birth- 
day of Washington but also of the poet, 
James Russell Lowell, whose home was 
in Massachusetts. 


JANE—I like poems. I am going to 
read his poem “The First Snowfall’ 
to-night. 


FEBRUARY 27 (enters, bearing card 
with title “Children’s Poet’’)—I am the 
birthday of the poet who is loved by 
many and who has earned the title of 
the “Children’s Poet.” He wrote so 
many poems that I cannot begin to tell 
you all of them. Perhaps you can 
guess if I should say a few lines of one 
or two of his poems: 


“Then the little Hiawatha learned of 
every bird its language, 

Learned their names and all their 
secrets, 

How they built their nests in sum- 
mer’ — 


Do you know 


And here is another— 

“Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the 18th of April, in '75; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day 
and year.” 


JANE—Oh, yes! Longfellow was the 
man who is called the “Children’s 
Poet.” The first quotation was from 
“Hiawatha” and the second from “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” I should think every 
child would want to learn as many of 
his poems as possible. 


Mrs. Fesruary (entering as Febru- 
ary 27 completes the semicircle formed 
about the children) —Well, and how do 
you like my children? 

Brmit—Do you mean all these days? 

Mrs. Fesruary (nodding) — You 
were saying, when I first came in, that 
you thought you could get along with- 
out my family and me. Do you still 
think so? 

(Both children look ashamed.) 

Bitt—Werteally did not know Feb- 
ruary was a month of birthdays of so 
many famous people. We won’t wish 
you were off the calendar again, Mrs. 
February. 

Mrs. FesruarY—I still have a few 
days left, and I hope before 1928 is 
over to add some more famous people’s 
birthdays to my list. 


JANE (eagerly) Tt you can wait a 
few years, Mrs. February, perhaps I 
can help you. My birthday is the 
28th, and I’m going to be something 


famous. Then you can add my name 
to your list. I’d like to be part of your 
family. 


Bruu—Come on, Jane. We might be 
famous some day, but we won’t be if 
we don’t know any more than we deo 
now. I’m going to the library to find 
all those history stories, and you can 
read some of those Longfellow poems 
that you like, too 

BotH (turning to all the Days who 
remain standing, holding their cards 
in front of them)—Thank you all for 
telling us so many interesting things. 

4 





Songs. Plays and Recitations 


Lincoln Dramatizations 
By Effa E. Preston 


No scenery is required. Twenty-one 
characters may be used; but if desired, 
the same children may appear in dif- 
ferent scenes. In such case only eleven 
characters will be needed. 


SCENE I 


PROLOGUB 


Since Lincoln is so truly great, 
A liberty it seems, 

Our thus attempting to portray 
His nature and his dreams. 

But bear with us and we shall show 
In crude, imperfect way, 

The qualities that made him great,— 
On this, his natal day. 

He was ambitious, studying 
Beside the firelight’s glow; 

Deep in his young and eager heart 
Burned a desire to know. 


(Josiah Crawford is talking to Mrs. 
Crawford.) 


Mrs. CrawFrorp—Abe is certainly a 
queer boy. He’s read every book he’s 
heard of in the country, for fifty miles 
around. 


Mr. CRAwFrorD—That’s not so many 
books, after all. Books aren’t as plenty 
as wild cats in this part of Indiana. 


Mrs. CrawFrorpD—He’s read “Aesop’s 
Fables,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the 
“Bible,” “Robinson Crusoe,” a “His- 
tory of the United States” and the 
statutes of Indiana. He takes his tur- 
key buzzard pen and his brier-root ink 
and copies out the things he likes best. 
When there isn’t any paper, he writes 
on a board and puts the board away 
till he gets some paper. 


Mr. CrRawFrorpD—Sometimes I wonder 
whatever will become of that boy. 
When he was here last week he bor- 
rowed my book — Weems’s “Life of 
Washington.” He just can’t learn 
enough about Washington. 


Mrs. CrawFrorp—Look, Josiah, here 
comes Abe now. He looks troubled 
about something. 


Mr. CRAwWForRD — Oh, that doesn’t 
mean anything. Abe always looks as 
if he had the troubles of all the world 
on his shoulders. 


ABE (the boy Lincoln)—Mr. Craw- 
ford, I’m terribly sorry. You know that 
“Life of Washington” that I borrowed? 


Mr. Crawrorp—yYes, of course. 


Ase—Last night I put it in my book- 
case, between two logs in the cabin 
wall. Well,—vwell, it rained in the 
night, and the book is spoiled. I’m 
sorry as I can be. How can I hope to 
pay you for it? 

Mrs. CRAWFORD (making violent signs 
to her husband)—That’s all right, Abe. 

Mr. CrawFrorp—Well, seeing as it’s 
you, Abe, I won’t be hard on you. Come 
over and shuck corn three days, and 
the book is yours. 


Ase—That’s giving me a wonderful 
present, Mr. Crawford. I’d shuck corn 
a month to have the “Life of Washing- 
ton.” All the things I want to know 
are in books. My best friend is a man 
who can get me a book that I haven’t 
read. You’re a good friend, Mr. Craw- 
ford. 


Mr. CrawFrorp—Oh, that’s all right, 
Abe. 

Ase—TI don’t want to always shuck 
corn and split rails. I’m going to fit 
myself for a profession. I'll study and 





February 194 


get ready, and some day my cham 


will come. 
(Abe leaves. 
slowly.) 
Mr. CRAwForp—He’s the queere 
boy! 


The Crawfords folly, 


SCENE II 
PROLOGUE 


From honest boy to honest man 
Young Lincoln grew to be. 
He showed through all his noble lif, 
Unswerving honesty. 
(Five speakers enter.) 
First SPEAKER—Why did they a! 
Lincoln “Honest Abe”? Was he reall 
so much more honest than anyone ely’ 


SECOND SPEAKER — He was strictly 
honest in little things as well as i 
great ones. Let me tell you one of th 
things that earned him his title. 
was first called that the year he worke 
in Denton Offutt’s store. One day 
charged a woman two dollars and twe. 
ty cents for some cloth. That night kk 
found that he had charged her six cent 
too much, so he walked five miles t 
her home, after he had closed the stor, 
and gave her the six cents. 


TuimrD SPEAKER—Another time, } 
sold a customer one half pound of tu 
It was growing dark in the store wha 
he weighed out the tea. The ne 
morning he saw that there was a four 
ounce weight on the scales instead ¢ 
the eight-ounce one. He took the cw 
tomer the other four ounces of tea k 
fore breakfast. 


FourtH SPEAKER—In 1833 Line 
started a store with a man name 
Berry. They sold the store, after 
time, to two brothers, who gave the! 
note for the money and then ran awé 
without paying. Berry soon died, 
poor Lincoln was left loaded wit 
debts that he had no money to pay. i 
never thought of doing by others 4 
others had done by him. He promis 
to pay when he could, and it took hm 
years to do it. At last he paid eve 
cent of the amount, though it seem 
so large to him and to his friends thi 
they called it the national debt. 

FirtH SPEAKER—In 1836, when } 
was a young lawyer, a man who bi 
brought him a case about some la 
needed to offer a payment of $30,0ll 
which would be refused. The man s@ 


“But I haven’t the money.” Linco 
said, “Oh, that’s all right. Just 8 
over to the bank with me. I'll get 


So they went into the bank and Line 
said to the cashier, “We just wa 
$30,000 to make a legal tender wit 
I'll bring it back in an hour or tw 
The cashier handed the money to H 
est Abe, and without the signing of 
receipt’ or the scratch of a pen Linc! 
walked away with the money. 
shows what great faith people had! 
his honesty. 

First SPEAKER — He certainly ¥ 
more honest~ than most people. 
deserved the name of Honest Abe 


(They exit.) 


SCENE III 


PROLOGUE 


He had a sense of humor, 

Its keenness failed him never} 
Even when trouble filled his life, 
A joke he thought of ever. 

(Six speakers enter.) 


First SPEAKER—Lincoln never 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Teach your Children 
to take care of their Gums! 


Authorities state this 1s just as vital as 
the use of the tooth brush itself! 


HE teachers of America have done 

splendid and unselfish work in edu- 
cating our children to the habit of clean- 
ing their teeth. The measure of good 
they have already done can never be 
properly rewarded. 


But modern dentistry points out a 
new service—a new opportunity for the 
teacher. Dentists now know that sur- 
face cleaning of the teeth is not enough. 
They say that a light massage of the 
gums is just as important, just as nec- 
essary, just as vital. 


Gathered from many statements, lec- 
tures and papers read before conventions 



























of dental surgeons, this, 
ineffect, is what they say: 
“Massaging the gums is 
just as necessary as brush- 
ing the teeth. Massage 


stimulates the circulation 
within the gum walls and 


isththe teeth. Gums which 
are massaged every day are 


ages of Sum diseases.’* 


WHY GUM MASSAGE 

COUNTERACTS THE 

DAMAGE DONE BY 
SOFT FOOD 


If we live as nature in- 
not deficient in fibre and 
hassage would not be nec- 


much soft food. And this 
8 specially true of chil- 









Children, particularly, prefer and get the soft, fibreless 
foods that deprive their gums of stimulation and health. 


summed the case up thus: 


“Friction of the gums, 
best carried out with the 
tooth brush, would abso- 
lutely prevent the onset 
of pyorrhea. The gums 
must be frictionized all 
over, behind and before, 
every square inch of them, 
at least once and prefer- 
ably twice a day. The 
friction acts by vitalizing 
the tissue . . . Friction of 
the gums is essential to 
the prevention of pyor- 
rhea and is an integral 
part of the treatment.” 


GUM MASSAGE SHOULD 
BE ADDED TO THE 
USUAL BRUSHING! 














ten. Yet they, above all, 
#€ surely entitled to a fair start toward 
healthy teeth and gums. 


As one authority pointedly says: 
Civilization has been too quick for 
lature. Instead of eating our food hard, 
¥ cook it until it is soft; we become 

in the matter of chewing and of 
“urse our gums lose their tone and 
“ndition. To prevent pyorrhea, pa- 
Unts must be taught to keep the gums 


in condition by light friction.” 

Children who reach adult life with 
healthy and firm gums are likely to be 
free from gum diseases for the rest of 
their days. 

And you, as a teacher, can be of the 
greatest aid in pointing out the vital 
importance of gum massage. A promi- 
nent specialist, in a paper read before 


So help the children under 
your care to understand the impor- 
tance of these new findings. Teach them 
to take an extra minute, every time 
they brush their teeth, to massage their 
gums gently with the tooth brush. 


wy 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent den- 
tifrice to assist you in teaching children 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by den- 
tists to tone up the gums as well as to 
clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children. And that of 
course makes things easier. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. 
Try it yourself if your tooth brush Oc- 
casionglly “shows pink. But, Ipana or 
no, every educator ndw ‘has oppor- 
tunity to spre%d the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by ttaching children 
the twice-a-dayt habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 





the British Royal Society of Medicine srRIsTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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story for the mere sake of telling a 
story, but to illustrate an idea or to im- 
press a truth. His “that reminds me” 
brightened many weary days and made 
clear many a doubtful point. He dis- 
liked having his illustrations called 
“Lincoln stories.” He said, “I am not 
a manufacturer of stories but a retail- 
er of stories.” He told his stories to 
enforce a truth and to save the time 
and temper that are so often lost in 
arguing. 

Seconp SpEAKER—One day a neigh- 
bor of Lincoln heard a great noise of 
children crying. He went to the door, 
and there was Mr. Lincoln striding by 
with his two boys, both of whom were 
crying loudly. “Why, Mr. Lincoln, 
what’s the matter with the boys?” he 
asked. “Just what’s the matter with 
the whole world,” Lincoln replied. “I’ve 
got three walnuts and each wants two.” 

THirD SPEAKER—He once said to sev- 
eral very fat men from Delaware who 
came to see him, “Didn’t the State tip 
up when you got off?” 

FourtH SpPeAKER—A _ well-known 
saying of his is, “The Lord must love 
the common people—that’s why he 
made so many of them.” 

FirtH Speaker—Wishing to show 
the importance of working together he 
said, “It will be some time before the 
front door sets up housekeeping on its 
own account.” 

Sixth Speaker— One of the best 
things he ever said was, “You may fool 
all of the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all of the time, but 
you can’t fool all of the people all of 
the time.” 





(They exit.) 


SCENE IV 
PROLOGUE 


His heart was full of kindness— 
He hated only wrong. 

He loved his fellow creatures 
With affection true and strong. 


(Five speakers enter) 


First SPEAKER — Lincoln certainly 
must have been kind-hearted. When 
the Lincoln family moved from Indiana 
to Illinois the oxen had to ford the 
streams. One morning a little dog that 
trotted after the wagon fell behind and 
failed to catch up till they had crossed 
the stream. He was afraid to swim 
in the icy water. It would not pay to 
turn the oxen back for a dog, so the 
party decided to go on without him. 
Lincoln pulled off his shoes and socks, 
waded across, and came back with the 
dog in his arms. 


SeconD SpeAKER—During the Black 
Hawk War, in which Lincoln was a 
Captain, he risked his life to save an 
Indian who wandered into camp in 
search of food. The soldiers said he 
was a spy and wanted to shoot him. 
The poor Indian begged Lincoln to save 
him. Lincoln said to the men, “Take 
it out on me. I'll fight you all, one 
after another; but when a man comes 
to me for help he’s going to get it if I 
have to fight all Sangamon County.” 

THirp Speaker—After Abe became 
a lawyer he was as soft hearted as 
ever. Once after he found two little 
birds that had fallen from their nest, 
he spent half a day climbing trees to 
find the nest and pvt the birds back 
into it. 

FourtH Speaker—When practicing 
law he went from one town to another 
on horseback, Once he came to a very 
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muddy place in the road. At one side 
near a rail fence a poor pig was stuck 
fast in the mud. Lincoln wished to 
stop and pull the pig out, but the other 
lawyers with him only laughed at the 
idea. Lincoln rode on for a time, and 
then turned his horse back. He had 
on a new suit of clothes, but he took 
rails from the fence, pried the pig out 
of the mud till he could reach it with 
his hands, and lifted it out on the sand. 
Lincoln’s clothes were spoiled but his 
heart was light as he rode away. 


FirtH SpeAKER—AIl are familiar 
with the story of William Scott, the 
sentry who was sentenced to be shot 
for sleeping at his post. The boy had 
been marching for forty-eight hours, 
and was standing guard in place of a 
sick comrade. When President Lincoln 
learned of this he sent the boy back to 
his regiment, sayihg, “I am going to 
trust you and send ‘you back. If from 
this day till you come to die you do 
your duty so that you can say you have 
kept your promise to me and have done 
your duty as a soldier, then your debt 
to me will be paid.” This is but one 
example of Lincoln’s many acts of 
mercy. 

(The speaker who recited the Pro- 
logue now gives the following.) 

An Honesty that faltered not, 

A sense of Humor keen, 
Ambition great that spurred him on, 
Kindness to proud or mean; 
These qualities in him we find 
In marvelous degree. 
They made the Lincoln that we love— 
Friend of humanity. 


The Valentine 


By Estella M. Scharf 
’Twas in the sunny Southland, 
Where birds and flowers are 
That Mr. Robin Redbreast 
Went wooing one bright day. 


gay, 


He sought a fair young robin, 
So modest and so shy, 

And sang to her his love song, 
In notes both clear and high. 


“If you will be my sweetheart, 
My little Valentine, 

Together we will travel 
Throughout the glad springtime. 


“We'll journey to the northward 
And there we'll build our nest, 
We'll be the first arrivals 
And have the very best. 


“So tell me, dear Miss Robin, 
Your love is true as mine, 

That you will be my sweetheart, 
My little Valentine.” 


If St. Valentine Knew 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(A valentine exercise for two little children) 
First CHILD— 

I’m sure that dear St. Valentine 
Would be glad to know 

That children ‘neath the palm and 

pine 

All think his kindly deeds quite fine, 

And like his birthday so. 


SECOND CHILD— 
The heart of good St. Valentine 
Would echo with a song 
If he knew children everywhere 
Made valentines with tender care, 
To pass more love along. 
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Songs, Plays and Recitations 


Two Soldiers 
By Daisy M. Moore 


(For a boy dressed in khaki. If desired, cap 
may not be worn. Flag should be carried over 
right shoulder, when he comes on stage.) 

I’m glad my birthday’s just the same 

As Washington’s. You see 
It makes me want so much to be 

A great man such as he. 


They asked me what I’d like to have 
For a birthday gift this year; 

I’m wearing it to show to you— 
That’s just why I am here. 


I chose a soldier? suit and cap 
And leggings made of tan; 

Like Washington I aim to be 
A sure-’nough soldier man.? 


The flag* ,you see is his and mine, 
With stars* and'stripes so fair; 
I’ll prize and wave® and cherish it, 

And for it do and dare. 


I will salute® the starry flag, 
With colors brave and gay, 

Proud? that George Washington and I 
Were born the selfsame day. 


MoTIONS 
1. Indicate suit with gesture of left 
hand and downward glance. 
2. Stand erect, chest out, shoulders back. 
3. Transfer flag to left, holding it high. 
4. Point to stars and stripes. 
5. Wave flag. 
6. Hold flag high. Salute with right 
hand. 
7 .With flag held high in left hand, give 


sweeping gesture outward with right 
hand. 


The Making of the Flag 


By Helen Louise Sherwood 
WASHINGTON—Good morning, Mis- 
tress Ross. 
Betsy Ross—Good morning, General 
Washington. 


WASHINGTON— 
Oh, Mistress Ross, I have come to see 
The flag which you so obligingly 
Promised to make for our country, 
A flag to lead us to victory. 
Betsy Ross— . 
I’ve made you the finest flag that flies, 
Of red and white and blue; 
I measured my cloth and cut with care, 
And set my stitches true. 
(Takes flag.) 
For the thirteen states, I’ve made thir- 
teen stripes— 
I made them of red and white; 
And stars I have sewed on a field of 
blue, 
Like the sky on a summer night. 
Do you think this flag will suit? Pray, 
tell, 


WASHINGTON (takes flag and exam- 
ines it)— 
Yes, Mistress Ross, it does please me 
well. 
When it flies at the head of our brave 
army, 
It will lead us to freedom and victory. 


(Waves flag.) 
BoTH 


Then long may this beautiful banner 
wave 





O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 
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Lincoln Acrostic 
By Dora Mon Dore 


(Each child wears a letter) 
L is for Lincoln, 
Whose name we well know; 
He saved our great Union 
In days long ago. 


I is for Increase 
Enjoyed by our land. 
No nation more humble, 
No nation more grand. 


N is the Name which 
We all hold so dear— 
The good U. S. A., so 
Let’s give it a cheer. 


C is for Country, 
So wide and so great, 
With one single purpose 
Through each separate state, 


O’s Opportunity 
All men can see 
For both North and the South 
In the land of the free. 


L is the Love which 
All of us give 
To men who so nobly 
For their country live. 


N is for Never. 
Never again 
May war wreck our Union, 
But peace ever reign! 


Pray 


Time for Flags 
By Alice E. Allen 


(A group of four young children, two of who 
recite stanzas land2. Allcarry flags, which‘ 
unfurl and wave.) 


First CHILD— 
The days are gray, 
Old winter lags; 
Now comes the time 
For raising flags. 


ALL— 
Raise a flag for Lincoln, 
One for Washington, too, 
All in starry beauty— 
Red and White and Blue. 


SECOND CHILD— 
When days are dark, 
And courage lags, 
That’s just the time 
For waving flags. 


ALL— 
Raise a flag for Lincoln, 
One for Washington, too, 
All in starry beauty, 
Red and White and Blue. 
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Jack Frost’s Valentine 


By Sarah Grames Clark 


Wee Jack Frost made for his fries 
“A charming valentine— 

Dainty flowers of finest lace 
Of fairy-like design: 

Laid the present on the window, 
Quickly ran away, r 

And thought that it would bring to 
A message sweet and gay. 


Mr. Sun said, “Well, just look!” 
And laughed full merrily; 
Never seemed to understand 
’'Twas left for you and me! 
And, because he did not know 
That it was yours and mine, 
He melted it to crystal dew 
And drank our valentine! 
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TYLE with support and freedom—three qual- 
ities you have despaired of getting in one pair 
of shoes! 


But slip your feet into a pair of Paris-inspired Arch 
Preserver Shoes. At once you'll join the happy women 
whom these wonder shoes have released from chains of 
foot weariness and fatigue. 


You don’t fully realize how ordinary “sagging-arch” 
shoes have taken toll of every nerve and muscle in your 
body until Arch Preserver Shoes relieve you of the strain. 


For every Arch Preserver Shoe, from stout walking 
brogues to high-heeled evening slippers in delicate 
leathers, gives you a combination of exclusive, patented 
comfort features, found in no other shoe: 


A concealed built-in steel arch-bridge, of special 
size and shape, that takes all the strain off 
the long arch of the foot and prevents sagging 
sidewise, thus giving buoyancy to your spirits 
and to your carriage. 





A specially modeled sole that supports the meta- 
tarsal arch. 


A flat inner sole, crosswise, that prevents pinching or 
derangement of sensitive foot nerves, muscles and 
blood-vessels, which are the seat of so much trouble. 


Heel-to-ball fitting insures the perfect functioning of 
foot and shoe as a unit. 


Yet the support provided by the Arch Preserver Shoe 
is given only where support is needed. The Arch Pre- 
server Shoe is as flexible as your foot. It bends freely 
with the foot at the ball, the only place the foot bends! 


Don’t deprive yourself of Arch Preserver style and 
comfort any longer. Also let the children and 
misses enjoy the priceless advantage of preserv- 
ing their foot youth. 


Send now for booklet No. N-40, “Feet — the 
New Source of Youth and Smartness” and the 
name of the nearest Arch Preserver Shoe dealer, 


THE 
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Shoe 


y¥ THE SMARTEST SHOES YOU'VE EVER SEEN 


But with Support and Freedom for your tired feet 
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4 
“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” om uth oe 


lock for trade-mark, on sole Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends 


and lining. None genuine with- 
eutit. Itis your guarantee. Sold 
by 2000 dealers. Styles for all 
®ceasions, All sizes. All widths. 
AAA to E. Made for women, 
' sine and children by only The 
14 ony Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
a lo, Made for men and boys 
y my! E. T. Wright & Com- 
"any. Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
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The shoe featured in the center is The Louise. If the dealer does not 
have the styles illustrated he will show you others equally as attractive. 













To the Rescue of Good English 
By Jessie May Burdine 
CHARACTERS 


YouNG AMERICA PREPOSITION 
Goop ENGLISH CONJUNCTION 


GRAMMAR INTERJECTION 

NouN PHRASE 

VERB CLAUSE 

PRONOUN PUNCTUATION MARKS 
ADJECTIVE CAPITAL LETTERS 
ADVERB DICTIONARY 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


The costumes may be as elaborate as 
desired, but headbands with the names 
of the different characters are suffi- 
cient. Grammar should appear wise 
and dignified; 
attractive. Young America carries 
books and is careless in his ways. Cap- 
ital Letters carries a basket around the 
edge of which large capital letters are 
visible. These may be cut from card- 
board, or printed on cardboard. Punc- 
tuation carries a basket of cards with 
the Punctuation Marks printed on 
them. Dictionary is represented by a 
small boy supporting a large book 
cover, The cover may be made from 
two large sheets of bristol board fas- 
tened together by a cloth hinge. 

Scene—A schoolroom. 

(Young America is seated at his desk 
studying. As Good English approach- 
es him he throws down his grammar. 
He grabs Good English roughly, and 
pushes her away as he speaks.) 


Young America—Oh, gee! I can’t 
get this here lesson. I hate Grammar! 
(To Good English) I don’t see what 
yer so perticular fer, about the way I 
speak. Go on, I don’t like you! 

Goop ENGLISH (covering her face 
with her hands)—Oh! Oh! You are 
so cruel! What will become of me? 
(Calling) Oh, Noun and Verb, can’t 
you do something to help me? 


(Noun and Verb rush in and com- 
fort her. They look accusingly at Young 
America who, much abashed, exits.) 


Noun (to Verb)—Young America 
seems to be having so much trouble 
with words. He gets their places 
mixed, and they will not work in a 
place that does not fit them. 


Vern—Yes, I noticed that, too. I be- 
lieve that is what is worrying Good 
English, and I believe we can help her 
and him, too. He needs a little aid to 
establish expression of thought. 

Noun—Come on! Bring all your 
helpers and I'll bring mine. We will 
invite that Conjunction and his friend 
Preposition, and Interjection, although 
he is a noisy fellow. Then we will see 
what we can do to establish a good 
language. 

(They depart in search of others, but 
before leaving they help Good English 
to a conspicuous seat or throne. Re- 
enter Noun, followed by Pronoun and 
Adjective. Verb enters from the op- 
posite side, followed by Adverb. Prepo- 
sition, Conjunction, and Interjection, a 
friendly group, enter and remain near 
the door, until they are invited nearer.) 


VeRB (addressing group)—Noun and 
I have brought you here to see what we 
can do to help Good English and make 
her popular with Young America. 
Let’s plan our work. 

ALti—All right! We are willing to 
do our best to help those who will rec- 
ognize us and give us a fair chance to 
work, 


Good English, dainty and 
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Noun—Yes, and remember the kind 
of work each of us does. Now I’ll name 
things, people, places, and give partic- 
ular people and special places a big 
Capital Letter with which. to begin 
their names. 

Vers—I’ll tell what they do, can do, 
will do, shall do, have done. [I'll tell. 
I’ll name. 

PRONOUN—What? 


Vers—Their action. I’ll choose Cous- 
in Adverb to help me tell how they act, 
when and where they act, and how 
much, or the degree of action. 

INTERJECTION—Oh! She’s going to 
tell how Noun acts in company with 
other words in a sentence. (Points at 
Noun.) 
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Songs. Plays and Recitations 


Noun (shows disdain for Verb and 
Interjection)—I’'ll choose Cousin Ad- 
jective to help me; she likes to talk. 
She can tell me which one is named. 
She can describe me and tell my qual- 
ities. Yes, and I want Pronoun on my 
side. He’s my half brother, you know. 
He can take my place many times when 
I have a great deal of work to do in 
the sentence. 

PREPOSITION—Where do I come in? 
I can’t do much alone, but I can show 
the relationship and bring you, Noun 
and Pronoun, in closer touch with oth- 
er parts of the sentence. 

NouN AND VeRB—AIl right! 
can help us both. 

PREPOSITION—If Adjective will keep 


You 





Frosting 


WiILueLMINA SEEGMILLER 


Karuarine Coney Smiru 


The earth is full of frost - ing, And ev - ’ry shrub and tree 
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out of my way, I'll do my best. Cy, 
junction, what are you going to do? 

CoNJUNCTION—I can’t do as muchy 
you, but I'll join the parts together y 
they won’t get in the wrong places, » 
too far away. 

Noun—What can we give Interje. 
tion to do? He doesn’t like work, by 
he may come in handy sometimes whe 
things don’t go right. 

Vers—He can work when people lox 
control of us. He likes toshout. Wel, 
here’s Mr. Grammar. (Enter Gran. 
mar.) Let’s tell him our plan. I knoy 
he will be pleased with it. 

GRAMMAR—How do you do, friend 
and fellow people. I overheard you 
plan and thought I would offer my ser. 
ices. You are just the tonic my ol 
friend Good English needs, and I’p 
the doctor that can administer it, | 
know this Language business fron 
Nouns to Gerunds, and from simpk 
declarative to complex sentences. You 
can’t fool me on any of it. Even tho 
Infinitives can’t get the best of me. 

Att—Oh, Grammar, will you be ow 
advisor and supervise our work? Yw 
are so wise and experienced. 

NouN—AIll in favor of Grammar for 
chief advisor, raise your hand. Co 
trary? Grammar is elected. (Bow 
to Grammar.) 

GRAMMAR—Thank you, friends, that 
is just the kind of work I like. I wil 
serve, if you will tell Young Ameria 
to make use of my friend Dictionary 
when he is in doubt and not to forge 
my Capital Letters when they are wil: 
ing to work. Noun and Pronoun, ani 
you too, Preposition, don’t you forge 
to work when I want some Phrases; 
you, Verb and Adverb, to help when! 
want a Clause. But, friends, you wil 
need my Brownie Punctuation Mark 
to finish your work, and you will nee 
Dictionary with his words. He takes 
care of them in that big book, yo 
know, and he is always willing to & 
plain them. (Dictionary and Punctu- 
tion, also Capital Letters, may enter @ 
the beginning of this speech.) Now 
and Verb, I Will choose you for my 
chief helpers. Everybody get ready fot 





roll call. Young America, give 
your close attention. Noun, you mij 
begin. 


Noun—I name people, places atl 
things; some of us nouns are parti 
ular and always begin with a capil 
letter. Can you tell why?  Interje 
tion thinks we are not polite to wei! 
our caps in company, but how ¢ 
would Young America know that # 
are not all common everyday Nouns? 


PronouN—I am used instead of ! 
Noun. There are not so many of u3s# 
there are of the Noun family. Som 
of us stand for people’s names, and # 
then called Personal Pronouns. A f 
of us like to join Clauses; then we 4 
Relative Pronouns. When some of! 
ask questions we are Interrogati 
Pronouns. Others of us like to 0 
things, or help Noun prove her clai™ 
then we are Possessive Pronouns. T?! 
and That, These and Those, who belo 
to our family, point out objects, an 
are called Demonstrative Pronouns 

INTERJECTION—Oh, you are very" 
ful, Pronoun, but you change your™ 
name so many times! 

Apsective—I describe Nouns 
limit their meaning. I tell which ™ 
what kind, or how many. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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centuries the summer home of the Blackfeet Indians, is now yours 
just as much as ours. For in September, 1895, my father, Chief White 
Calf, the last great chief of the Blackfeet, signed a treaty ceding these 
Montana Rockies to the United States. 


hospitality for thousands. Here you may hike, ride horseback, motor, 
cruise mountain lakes, fish ice-fed trout streams, or loaf as you please. (His Mark) 
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\- eAn invitation from 


=| CHIEF TWO GUNS WHITE CALF 


of Glacier National Park 


e My home lies on the borderland of Glacier National Broad automobile highways lead from the “Big Trees Lodge” on 

0- Park, Montana, where the Rocky Mountains are,and the Great Northern Railway to many of the beauty spots, while 

i] near Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta, where thers are comfortably reached afoot or on horseback over well-made 

(Greetings) the Canadian Rockies pierce the sky. This region,for trails. And the palatial Prince of Wales Hotel just across the bound- 

ary in Waterton Lakes National Park, Canada, enables you to enjoy 
the Alpine grandeur of two nations in one memorable visit. 

We Blackfeet Indians bid you welcome to our international moun- 

tain homeland. Write to me andI will send you attractive booklets 


Where once our buffalo-skin tepees were, today, in settings of rare | Tegarding this great American scenic region. Mail 
scenic beauty, are great modern hotels and comfortable chalets affording the coupon today. . 


(Signed) TWO-GUNS-WHITE-CALF 


I CHIEF TWO-GUNS-WHITE-CALF N.L-2 
| c/o GREAT NORTHERN RatLway, Glacier Park, Mont. 

| Please send me the free books about Glacier National Park. I am particularly interested in: 

(-] General Tour of the Park (-] Burlington Escorted Tour 

l 
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Senge Plays and Recitations 


Vers—I am the word that shows ac- | 
tion, or asserts a fact; I tell of some- 
thing’s being done, as write, spell, 
sing, jump, or run. 

ADVERB— 

How things are done, we Adverbs 

tell, 


As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 

As here, and there; as now, and then, 

Or how, how much, and where, and 

when. 

PrEPOsITION—I stand before Noun or 
Pronoun and show them their relation 
to other words in the sentence. 

CoNnJUNCTION-—-I join words togeth- 
er; as, rain and sunshine; wind and 
weather. I also unite sentences; as, 
Kittens scratch and puppies bite. 

INTERJECTION—Oh! You are impor- 
tant, Conjunction, for your size. Now, 
I show surprise; as, Oh, how pretty! 
Ah! how wise! And you know, I just 
can’t get along without Exclamation 
Point! 

PUNCTUATION—We are special marks 
that help you all and keep you in your 
place. We separate Phrases and Claus- 
es and make you mind your pauses. 

GraMMAR—Phrases, Clauses, what 
are you? 

PHRASE and CLAUSE (together) —We 
are a group of connected words. 

Ciause—And I have a subject and a 
predicate. 

Purase-—And I never have a subject 
and a predicate. 


GRAMMAR—Everybody work togeth- 
er now and help Young America. 

Vers—Where is Young America? 
(Young America enters.) Oh! there 
he is. 

GRAMMAR—Yes, that’s Young Amer- 
ica, that Young Citizen’s League mem- 
ber over there. He needs your help. 
I heard him say, “I just know I won’t 
pass Grammar exam.,” and no wonder! 
I was open on his desk but he would 
not use me. And just see this compo- 
sition (holding up paper) that he 
handed in to his teacher. He won’t 
know it when we get through with it; 
my little Brownie Punctuation Marks 
have made tracks all over it. Come 
now, and show Young America how 
you can work. 

Noun—I like to begin sentences, but 
I like to have little Articles and Cap- 
ital Letters help me. 

Vers—I like to end sentences, be- 
cause that is when I talk loudest, and 
Young America knows me then. 

Apvers—I like to follow Verb and 
make Young America look at me. 


Apsective—I like to go ahead of 
Noun and let people know just what 
kind of girl she is. 

PREPOSITION—I like to tag them all 
and say your in, out, over, under, etc. 

INTERJECTION —I like to surprise 
Young America and make him notice 
the rest of you. 

GRAMMAR—Well, you can all do what 
you like best. We will begin by mak- 
ing Simple Declarative Sentences. 

Noun—You tell Young America that 
I will work on the subject side and be 
an object, but I’ll never do the Verb’s 
work on the predicate side of the sen- 
tence. 

Vers—!'ll work on the predicate side. 
I won’t do the Noun’s work, either, 
and I don’t need a substitute, so there! 

Noun — Well, you would if you 
worked in as many places as I do. 





| bring sorrow and shame to Good Eng- 





| talk any more or Young America will 


| you too, Young America. 





ApDJEcTIVE—I’ll work on the subject 
side. 

PREPOSITION—Noun and Adjective, 
you both will work on the predicate 
side when I say so. 

CLAUSE—Noun, Verb, you will work 
on either side when I need you and 
Conjunction says you must. 

INTERJECTION—Oh, hurry up! Don’t 


work me to death! You will confuse 
him so, he will lose control of you all! 

GRAMMAR—Anyway, we were going 
to make simple sentences first, so you 
must keep still, Clause. You can work 
when we make complex sentences. 
You have all shown Young America 
something of the way you work; now 
let us see if he can use you properly. 
(To Young America) We do not care 
how often you make use of us, as long 
as you use us correctly and do not 
lish. Attention, Language Folks, and 
We are 
ready to help you make Simple Declar- 
ative Sentences. Young America, what 
is a sentence? 

Younc America—A sentence is a 
group of words—(Pauses.) 

GRAMMAR—Here, Dictionary, give us 
some of your words. (Dictionary moves 
the cover of his big book slightly, and a 


group of Word Fairies come forth, 
placarded as words.) 
DicTIONARY—Here they are, ready 


at all times and eager to work. 

GRAMMAR—AII right, here is a group 
of words. Is it a sentence? 

YounG AMERICA—Nbo, a sentence is a 
group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

GrRAMMAR—Good! Now can you tell 
what a declarative sentence is? 

Younc America — It is one that 
states a fact. 

(Dictionary again moves and lets out 
more Word Fairies, who group them- 
selves about the part of speech they 
represent.) 

GRAMMAR—Here are a number of my 
people at your service. Now it is for 
you to make them work together har- 
moniously to-day in simple declarative 
sentences, 

Noun, Vers, ADJECTIVE, and PREP- 
OSITION—We will be glad to help you 
in simple declarative sentences, 

CAPITAL LETTERS and PUNCTUATION 
—So will we. 

(Young America goes to the Word 
Fairies, picks out the different ones he 
wants to use in the sentence, and ar- 
ranges them in correct rotation. If he 
places them in the wrong position they 
complain, and the part of Speech they 
represent tell him where they should 
go. He finally gets them correctly ar- 
ranged. Capital Letters gives him the 
proper capital letter for the beginning 
word, and Punctuation gives him the 
Brownie Mark necessary. The sentence 
he makes is “Polite boys eat slowly.” 

GRAMMAR—Very well, now read it 
and tell me the Part of Speech of each 
word. (If he makes a mistake, the 
Part of Speech affected corrects him.) 

Younc America—Polite is an adjec- 
tive; boy is a noun; eat is a verb, and 
slowly is an adverb. 

GRAMMAR—Well done! Now go back 
to that grammar lesson and correct the 
language we heard you using when 





Good English appealed to us for help, 
and I hope you will not say you hate | 


me any more. I’m sure you will treat 
Good English with more respect in the 
future. Now let us see how well you 
can apply what you have learned from 
us, by writing a composition for me 
on “Appreciation of the Good English 
Folk.” 


(Young America goes to Good Eng- 
lish and kneels.) 

Younc America—Please forgive my 
ill use of you, and I assure you that I 
shall always be your friend in the fu- 
ture. 

(Good English steps down and ex- 
tends her hand. They leave the stage 
together. The Word Fairies who have 
gone between Dictionary’s covers now 
march off, with him behind them. Oth- 
ers line up two by two: Noun and 
Verb, Adjective and Adverb, Preposi- 
tion and Conjunction, Pronoun and 
Grammar, Phrase and Clause, Punctu- 
ation and Capital Letters. They may 
sing an appropriate song before leav- 
ing.) 


Grammatical Taste 
By Bess Foster Smith 


Said the bachelor verb 
To the old maid noun, 

“You were made to be declined!” 
Said that Proper Noun, 

With a personal frown, 
“At least I can be defined! 


“Your irregular ways 
I cannot praise, 
Your actions have no defenses, 
“I think you are rude 
With your transitive mood, 
And infinite changeable tenses!” 


A Song for Good English 


By Effie Crawford 

“Yankee Doodle”) 

Good English came to town one day, 
To visit in our classes, 

He brought the proper word to say 
For all the lads and lassies. 


(Tune: 


Chorus— 

Oh, Good English, keep it up, 
And use it every day; 

Slang and every fault of speech 
Be sure to drive away. 


He brought us language, pure and 
clean, 
And taught us how to use it; 
We all should very careful be, 
And never should abuse it. 
Chorus 


He took Old Slang and threw him out, 
We hope to see him never; 
We want Good English here to stay 
Forever and forever. 
—Chorus 


Do Your Dishes Cry? 
By Florence A. Richardson 


When Betty washes dishes 
She’s always in a hurry; 

And so, she does not wash them well; 
This makes her mother worry. 


When Betty dries the dishes, 
She does not wipe them dry; 


| Ashamed, they stand upon the shelves, 


And ery, and cry, and cry. 


Now, when you wash the dishes, 
And dry them, little dears, 

Be sure to polish them so well, 
They'll have no cause for tears. 


Mailing the Valentines 
B. G. V. R. Wolf 


(A valentine exercise for five children) 
ALL— 

Oh, dear, it’s nearly nine o’clock, 
We’ve waited half an hour; 

How slowly does the old hand moy 
On the clock up in the tower, 

I hope the letter man comes soon, 
I wish that he would hurry, 

So we could mail our valentines 
And put an end to worry. 


ist CHILD— 

I have a pretty valentine 
All ready to be mailed 

To Uncle Billy, who, last month, 
Across the ocean sailed. 

There’s lace and tinsel on it, 
And a little turtle dove, 

Upon whose wings I’ve written this: 
“From Jack—To one I love.” 


2p CHILD— 

I made this one for Grandma dear, 
Who lives in Washington; 

It took just hours and hours to mak 
But, really, it was fun. 

I hope the letter man comes soon, 
This has so far to go. 

Oh, Grandma’ll be delighted— 
You see, she loves me so. 


3p CHILD— 
I’ve saved my pennies and my dime, 
And every nickel, too, 
To buy a valentine to send 
To one who loves me true. 
And that of course is Mother dear 
(She’s visiting Aunt Bess), 
And when she reads: “With Amy’ 
love,” 
She will be pleased, I guess. 


4TH CHILD— 

And mine is for a little boy, 
Who is quite sick and lame, 

Who cannot run and jump or clim), 
Or join in any game. 

He never grumbles or complains— 
This cheery little lad— 

And I am sure this valentine 
Will make him very glad. 


5TH CHILD— 

My valentine is not so large 
And not so pretty, maybe, 

But it will please the little heart 
Of Aunt Rosella’s baby. 

But hark! here comes the postma 

now, 

Our merry shouts will greet him; 

Our valentines we will now mail, 
So let us run to meet him. 


(All bow and rush from stage.) 


Choose Your Valentine 
By Alice E. Allen 


(For any number of little folk 
dressed with gay touches of coli 
stamps, etc., to make them represt® 
Valentines. All may recite in concet 
or. different ones may give a stan 
each, or even a line each. Differ 
ones should give the last two line) 


We are Valentines, 
Pink, yellow, blue, 

Lavender, green, and 
Every hue. 


Stamped for mailing, too, 
Oh, but it’s fun— 

Maybe the postman’s 
Bringing you one. 


Gaily we’re coming now— 
Greens, yellows, blues; 
Me? Me? Or Me? 





Which do you choose? 
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: It rouses children’s interest 
a —this plan for teaching health 


























































































A project that 
. 25 working wonders FREE— , 
: , These 
i in 70,000 schools all material ee 
necessary Fr bay ac 
© Co, RUre “Y cay 
_, paged ee yawns— glances for the plan Every, BMY tn 
» male at the clock—little minds wan- a pe oe sf 
dering just when the hardest lesson is vices, to establish the 
_ due. How teachers dread that time in hot cereal breakfast 
the morning when interest flags! But habit. 
how the school day will seem to fly if 2. Comprehensiveoutlinesforteach- ~ 
you make your health work a phon oo Rang fundamental health sealacaiite 
dimes project, with a plan like this. were a TEACHING 
3. Supplementary contest material. ; 
* » HEALTH HABITS 
Health authorities say that one 4. Picture awards for school rooms. é 
po thing is essential for a child’s school 5. Outline of interesting talk to P. ‘ & 
day—a hot cereal breakfast. Teachers T. Association. Semlioeen 
Amy’ can almost invariably ““spot’’ the 6. Bibliography of health teaching ee ome ee 
youngsters who have sR literature. 
right, with such a breakfast. They're — «COS 
so much more alert, so much better eee 
_ behaved. It is remarkable how their aero; 
| om number increases when fundamental for thescbool room 
tes health habits are taught in a way to 
appeal to children. They want to 
learn, with this ingenious plan. One 
clever feature enlists the mother’s co- 
operation, too. Worked out by an ex- 
perienced teacher, it is arranged for 
art all ages, from kindergarten to high 
_— school. In over 70,000 schools chil- 
= dren are now using it with enthu- 
; ks siasm, as part of their health program. 
_ All the material for this plan 
is absolutely free What teachers say 
ne ‘In class rooms where only 10% were “So many of the children are much 
Everything for the plan is distrib- eating hot cereal for breakfast, I now more awake during the entire day, and 
have 85%, and twelve rooms have I attribute this to the fact that they are 
2 folks, uted free by the Cream of Wheat earned the picture.”’ Miss H. J. B., eating a cooked cereal.’’ Mrs. M.C.R., 
f colt, Company. Contest devices, prizes, Inglewood, Calif. Monanga, N. D. 
aes and home record for mothers to sign ccicidciscisciseie —~_ 
—— —the whole thing is ready for you to Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. N-11, 
nifferet put into use with your classes the | Seeges, 


» Lines.) Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. 


very day you get it. You'll find the : 
children’s response is immediate. Any I Ia sintesesciiemnltliiienitincitacilailiaateiinataiaisicdaia 
teacher or school official is entitled to a eee Pe ee 
the plan, absolutely without charge. : 

Send your coupon in today. 
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Senn Plays and Recitations 


Were our fathers of freedom and lib- 
erty. 


Makers of Our Nation 
By Bessie E. Langdon 


The Makers of our Nation! 
What magic words are they; 

For they call to mind fair pictures 
Of a glorious bygone day 

When men dared all for freedom, 
Yes, dared their all and won 

More by loyal, steadfast courage 


Than by strength of sword and gun. 


We revere their faith and courage— 
Courage in the battle flame, 
Courage in the council chamber, 
Seeking not applause or fame; 
Faith to see a higher vision 
And to keep that vision, too; 
Faith to dream, and never doubting, 
To make those dreams come true. 


The Makers of our nation! 
But is their work all done, 

Or have they left a task for us, 
A victory to be won? 

Our country still needs courage, 
Honor, loyalty, and truth, 

Defeat of all that’s wrong and base, 
Now, as in its feeble youth. 


Makers of our Nation, 
Ours to carry on your work; 
And though our past seem small to us, 
We must never, never shirk. 
Ours to serve by doing faithfully 
All that is ours to do; 
Ours to make our country greater 
By being strong and true. 


Betsy Ross 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


In a quaint little parlor, once long 
years ago, 

A quaint little lady sat trying to sew 

Some bits of bright cloth, each a dif- 
ferent hue, 

Some red, and some white, and some 
that were blue. 

She’d lay out the red stripes, 
white ones between, 

Then count with a smile all her loyal 
thirteen. 

She’d measure and baste, then she’d 
stitch them across, 

Would dear Betsy, true Betsy, brave 
Betsy Ross. 


the 


Next, a big piece of paper she’d smil- 
ingly take, 

And skilfully fashion it till she would 
make 

A five-pointed star that just suited, 
you know; 

Then snippity snip would her bright 
scissors go. 

Now would you believe it? 
simple way, 

Old Glory was finished one long-ago 
day. 

*Twas made out of bits of bright cloth 
and soft floss, 

By dear Betsy, 
Betsy Ross. 


In this 


true Betsy, brave 


Another Washington 
By Clara Swain Greene 


Suppose I had a hatchet, 
Suppose I chopped a tree! 

Suppose I didn’t tell a lie 
When Daddy talked to me, 


Do you think they’d print my name 


there 
In the great big hist’ry book, 
And paint my picture with a flag, 
So every one would look? 





The Five-Pointed Stars 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


’Twas long ago that Washington and 
Robert Morris, too, 

Decided they must have a flag of. red 
and white and blue; 

With thirteen stripes of red and white 
to alternate, you see, 

And then a corner field of blue with 
thirteen stars there’d be. 


The stars they chose were British stars, 
six pointed, so they say, 

And Betsy Ross objected much to mak- 
ing them that way. 

“Let’s make them like the stars up 
there,” she pointed to the sky, 
“Those have five points, I think you'll 

see, if you will only try.” 


“Five-pointed stars are hard to cut, 
’twill be an endless task,” 

Said Washington to Betsy Ross, 
trouble we'll not ask.” 

Then laughed the winsome Betsy Ross, 
she seized a paper there 

And folded it right dextrously with 
movements swift and fair. 


“such 


One snip of scissors—it was done. A 
perfect star she’d made, 

And to the men she held it up, was not 
a bit dismayed, 

So now upon each U. S. flag, five- 
pointed stars you'll see, 

Each star a state, united all, for truth 
and liberty. 


Washington’s Army 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


A handful of ragged and hungry men, 

Staggering o’er and then o’er again; 

Leaving their blood marks upon the 
snow, 

Eagerly waiting to meet the foe; 

Lying half frozen, ’neath stars of 
night, 

Haggard and worn in the noon-day 
light; 

But soldiers as brave as e’er sun looked 
on, 

Such was the army of Washington. 


Nobly they stood ’neath the shot and 
shell, 

Fought for the land they loved so well, 

Facing the cannon, not counting the 
cost, 

Fighting a battle that oft seemed lost. 

But in their hearts was the cause of 
right, 





Treasures 
By Elizabeth Carpenter 


Come, see my best loved heritage, 
A chest of gems and gowns and lace, 
That tell a tale of other years, 
Of Grandma’s girlish charms and 
grace. 


These pearls once decked her fair young 
throat, 
This filmy shawl she loved to wear; 
This jeweled comb of rare design 
Has oft gleamed from her soft, 
brown hair. 


This dainty fan she coyly spread 
To hide her look of pure delight, 
When one she loved was whispering, 
low, 
The words that made her future 
bright. 


These gifts 
power. 
Of Grandma’s love they seem a part; 
As fragrance clings, to the silken folds, 
Sweet memories’ cling around my 
heart. 


have almost guardian 


Her kindly smile, her gentle voice— 
How many precepts she has taught 
That found a lodgment in my mind, 
And in my childish code were 
wrought. 


Right tenderly I close the lid, 
Glad that affection could divine 
A way to link my errant thoughts 
With the high ideals of Auld Lang 
Syne. 


The Father of His Country 


By Frances Hope Jefferson 


W orld-wide his glory ever grows, 

A glory that can never dim; 

S o well he lived that glory grows,— 
H is grave marked not the last of him. 
I n each new-wakening year we find 
N ew good has blossomed in his name, 
G ood deeds live on from sun to sun, 
T o gather honor evermore, 

O r point the way to Wisdom’s shore,— 
N ow sing ye praise of Washington. 
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cents.) 


40 cents.) 


graphs of historical characters. 
(15 cents.) 
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Timely Entertainment Books 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 
Valentine’s Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


POPULAR PLAYS 


UNCLE SAM’S PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM: A play depicting living photo- 
For intermediate and grammar grades. 


GEORGE IN NURSERY LAND: A Mother Goose operetta for Washington’s 


Birthday. For primary grades. 7 girls, 11 boys, and chorus. (25 cents.) 
THE SPIRIT OF °76: A colonial play in one scene. Suited to grammar 
grade pupils. 8 girls, 10 boys. (25 cents.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 
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Including, among others, 
(192 pages. 40 cents.) 


(192 pages. 40 


(192 pages. 
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Dance of the Fireflies 


By Estelle C. Batchelder 


Choose for the drill twelve girls 
about the same size, from eight , 
eleven years of age. They should wey 
black tarlatan dresses trimmed wit 
Christmas tinsel, black tarlatan cay 
with tinsel “feelers,” black stocking, 
and ballet slippers. Electric flag}. 
lights are carried, and the hall is dark. 
ened after the song, “Glow Worn’ 
(Jos. W. Stern & Co., New York), 

Girls flutter in and around the stag, 
finally forming two lines. 

Now all are in position for the song 
As the girls sing first four lines, th 
back row take three steps to the right 
and hop, and the front row take thre 
steps to the left and hop. 

Repeat, vice versa. 

On the word “here,” 
hands gracefully. 

On the word “there,” all raise lef 
hands gracefully. 

On the word “everywhere,” 
both hands and extend them. 

Curtsy while singing the next line 

Flutter about during next line, 

Curtsy during last line. 

Chorus: 

Every other one kneels while other 
flutter around them to the right durin 
first two lines. 

Flutter to left during next two line. 

Those who were kneeling, now fit 
ter; and vice versa, during next fou 
lines. 

On last word of chorus, all curtsy. 

Hall is now darkened, while musi 
“Glow Worm” is played. 

Back row hold lights high. 

Front row hold lights low. 

All flash four times. 

Reverse—flash four times. 

Flash eight times (first back row- 
then front row). 

Flash four times, holding lights » 
that they will light up faces. 

Flash four times in circle. 

Flash four times at different ones it 
the audience. 

Form circle. 

Flash eight times. 

Flash eight times, every other om 
kneeling and others fluttering aroun 
them. 

Flash eight times, joining hands and 
marching to center of circle and back 

Flash eight times (in circle). 

Group in butterfly formation. 

Flash lights. ; 

Draw curtain. Have lighted spat 
lers all ready to give to the childre. 
Raise curtain; girls in same positio 


all raise right 


all raix 


A Big Bite 
By Anna Murry Movius 


Once there was a little girl 
Made of gingerbread, 

With a lovely raisin hat 
Perched upon her head. 


Dimpled cheeks of russet brow!, 
Eyes of round black spice, 
Candy buttons on her dress, 
All so pink and nice. 


Once there was a little boy 
Hungry as could be; 

He quickly ate her raisin hat 
Ere any one could see. 


Oh, her spicy eyes looked sad, 
He couldn’t stand the sight, 
So he ate her buttons off, 
And never left one bite. 
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FREE 


Each Child 





Miniature Cake for 












Safeguard Their Health by Teaching Them 


Cleanliness with Soap from Trees! 


It’s a Lesson Quickly and Happily Learned when Taught this Pleasant Way 


OULDN’'T you like to teach every 

boy and girl in your room that 
cleanliness is an aid to health and is really 
a joy, not a duty? 

Now, we offer you the pleasant, easy 
way to teach such a lesson. Mail the 
coupon and we'll send you, free, a minia- 
ture cake of Palmolive for each child. 

This delights the children, who regard 
the little cakes as an interesting toy. 

Enjoying this toy means much washing 
of hands and faces. Which gives you your 
Opportunity to explain how clean hands 
protect health. 

Tell the children that getting off the 
dirt washes off the germs which cause 
colds, influenza, typhoid, diphtheria and 
other dangerous and much feared diseases. 

Tell them that their chances of 
keeping well are greatly increased 
by keeping their hands clean. 


They'll believe you and their parents will 
thank you, for such lessons are more wel- 
come at school than at home. 

At the same time you can give each 
child a most interesting lesson in geogra- 
phy. Tell them about the tropical trees 
from which Palmolive is made and the 
countries where they grow. 


Explain “Soap from Trees” 


OLIVE TREES . PALM TREES 
COCONUT PALM TREES 
The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the price- 
less beauty oils from these three trees—and no 
other fats whatsoever. 

Explain that the ingredients of 
Palmolive are pure, balmy oils—olive oil, 
palm oil and coconut oil. And that it is 
the color of these fine oils which gives 
Palmolive its beautiful natural green color. 


Interesting Booklet 


To each teacher we send interesting book- 
lets which tell how Palmolive is made— 


also two beautiful colored posters. 
This makes a very interesting 
industrial lesson, which is of 
great educational value. 
Thus the “Clean hands” cam- 
paign puts over three valuable 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until THE PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


3702 Iron Street, Chicago 


and interesting lessons. Lesson No. 1— 
Clean hands and health. Lesson No. 2 com- 
bines natural history and geography. Les- 
son No. 3 explains the marvels of modern 
industry. 
Mail coupon today 

Fill it out, sign it, send it. The miniature 
cakes and booklets—one for each child, 
accompanied by the Palmolive posters— 
will be shipped prepaid. 

We will also send you pledge cards 
which by signing each child promises to 
faithfully follow out the “clean hands” 
campaign. This is another interest and an 
obligation which increases responsibility. 

Please be sure to fill in a// the spaces 
on the coupon. It is necessary for us to 
know the grade and number of children 
so that we can send enough material to 
fit each grade. Write or print your name 
and address very carefully. ¢ 
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Freedistribution 
of this material 
is restricted to 
the United States 


THE PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., 
Dept. B- 1453, 3702 Iron Street, 
Chicago, lilinois 











Please send me the free helps you offer to teach clean- 


liness in my school, I teach ...........----. grade and 
have ..........------ pupils, 

Tenthnat’s DOIG cc cce ccsces cnn cece cosine nenececnnscsneneen 
Teacher's Address..........0..seese0+++: 
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“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 
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Germany has been making an effective drive 
to promote tourist travel, which was rather slow 
in reviving after the war. Many new hotels are 
being built and special inducements offered. 
Evidence of improved conditions is shown by 
the fact that the number of foreigners visiting 
Berlin in 1927 was 24 per cent greater than in 
1926. Probably the percentage of increase 
would be at least as high for the Rhine, which is 
so generally included in the tourist itinerary. 


og 


The Missions in California, built by the 
Franciscans, were originally intended to be a 
day’s journey apart, by horseback—about thirty 
miles. The chain of these religious structures 
once extended unbroken along “the King’s 
Highway” from San Diego to Sonoma, seven 
hundred miles. One can still see many of the 
remains, or the restorations, of these distinctive 
and beautiful! buildings, and he will find that 
El Camino Real (the King’s Highway), as it 
was in the days of the Spaniards, is still the 
greatest of California highways. Now it is 
broad and built of concrete, but it follows almost 
altogether the ancient route. 


ogo 


One of the leading transatlantic steamship 
companies has announced that four of its ves- 
sels will be converted into tourist cabin liners. 
For some time there have been tourist third- 
class accommodations on the line’s cabin ships, 
but the present movement goes farther in mak- 
ing entire vessels available at tourist rates. 
One of the chief promoters of student tours ex- 
pects the cabin liners to be immediately popu- 
lar among those traveling abroad on conducted 
tours. He says that although his Bureau par- 
ticularly seeks the enrollment of students, an 
increasing number of teachers join th2 parties 
—40 per cent more in 1927 than in lyz6. The 
comparatively low cost, nowadays, of a Euro- 
pean trip brings the experience within the 
reach of many who formerly never dreamed of 
crossing the Atlantic—or at any rate never did 
more than dream of it. 


ogo 


Our great National Parks are sections of the 
old American wilderness preserved practically 
unchanged. They are as valuable, acre for acre, 
as the richest farm lands. They feed the spirit, 
the soul, the character of America. 

Who can measure the value, even to-day, of a 
great national reserve such as Yellowstone Park? 
In twenty years it will be beyond all price, for 
in twenty years we shall have no wild America. 
The old days are gone forever. Their memories 
are ours personally. We ought personally to 
understand, to know, to prize and cherish them. 

I know the Yellowstone—why should I not, 
who have seen its last corners, summer and win- 
ter. I have fought for its elk, its buffalo, its 
trout, its wider-flung boundaries. I know it and 
love it all. So will you love it when you know it. 
And you ought to know it. That is part of your 
education as an American, as well as one of your 
American privileges in pleasuring.—Emerson 
Hough, in “Picturesque America.” 











$1,200 IN PRIZES FOR 
TRAVEL STORIES 


WO SERIES OF PRIZES, amounting 

in all to $1,200, will be awarded to 
teachers by Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans for the best stories of their 
travel experiences during the coming sum- 
mer vacation. 

One series of four prizes will be award- 
ed for stories of travel at home (that is, 
in the United States or Canada); the other 
series of four prizes, equal in value, for 
stories of travel abroad. 


The prizes in EACH series will be: 
Ist Prize — $300 
2nd Prize — $150 
3rd_ Prize — $100 
4th Prize — $ 50 
The contest is open to the following: 


Teachers, in schools other than col- 

leges and universities. 

Principals, supervisors, and superin- 

tendents. 

Instructors in teacher-training insti- 

tutions. 

1928 graduates of teacher-training in- 

stitutions. 

These prizes are offered with a view to 
stimulating teachers’ interest in travel. 
Travel is no longer a luxury for the few, 
but an essential part of a well-rounded edu- 
cation. To teachers its value is incalculable. 

This coming summer thousands of teach- 
ers will travel. They will visit scenes 
which, while in a sense new to them, will 
yet be full of meaning and associations 
because of the travelers’ background. 

It is obvious that the more observant a 
traveler is, the larger the benefit he will 
obtain and the better qualified he will be 
to help others to benefit through the writ- 
ten word. In the contest here announced, 
the manuscripts submitted will be judged 
primarily on this point: How well does the 
story succeed in making the reader visual- 
ize what the writer has seen? 

Your story should not be merely a 
chronological account of travel from place 
to place—a sort of glorified itinerary— 
but, in addition to describing places and 
peoples, it should show the value to you 
of such a trip as you took. In other words, 
you will want to ask yourself before writ- 
ing: What did this trip do for me in 
changing my viewpoint, in broadening my 
horizon, in improving my professional 
equipment? 

The best story in each series will be 
published in Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans, and possibly others of the 
prize-winning manuscripts. The publish- 
ers of the magazine will have exclusive 
publication rights to al] submitted mate- 
rial, and no manuscripts will be returned to 
the writers. No story will be considered 
which is longer than 2500 words. 

Further details of the contest will be 
announced on the “Travel” page in our 
March issue. Watch for them! 




















The energetic campaign of the government ¢ 
Sweden to spread abroad the attractions of thy 
country has borne fruit in largely increasing th 
number of visitors. Among these, during th 
past year, were 8,400 Americans—more person 
than came from any other distant country 
Danish and Norwegian visitors numbered 13,()(j, 


ogo 


Although Portland, Oregon, is as far north a 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, it has a remarkably 
equable climate, of which it is justly proud 
The large numbers of tourists who visit th 
Northwest in summer can hardly complair 
when they find the “City of Roses” with a mea 
temperature of 70.5 degrees in July. (That 
word mean is of course used in its scientif 
sense!) And if you were to be there in January 
you could figure on 42.8 degrees more or lew, 
Which signifies to the Portland booster that yu 
should live there all the year and enjoy a mea 
temperature of 56.8 degrees. 
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At Cicuyé, New Mexico, is a great puebl 
which was continuously inhabited for 120 
years. That makes St. Augustine seem a bom 
town by comparison. The Spaniards, on thei 
arrival, found five plazas, sixteen kivas (assem 
bly rooms), and 2,000 inhabitants. It was the 
the largest settlement in New Mexico, but }E¥ 
1838 war and pestilence had so reduced th 
population that the remnant were forced w 
abandon the pueblo. Cicuyé, though once mut 
off the route of travel, is now easily reached ly 
bus. You stop there on a three-day motor tou, 
between Las Vegas and Albuquerque, the buss 
connecting with trains. The trip opens a regis 
of natural and historic interest. 


Ca 
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A Committee on Restoration has succeeded it 
adding greatly to the interest which surrouné 
the Castle of Chillon, famous fortress on Lalt 
Geneva, Switzerland. Byron’s poem, “The Pri 
oner of Chillon” is responsible for bringil 
thousands of travelers yearly to this romattt 
spot, in its spectacular setting of blue lake § py, i. 
snow-capped peaks. Originally the castle co 










sisted of but one tower, which is still its ov wenn 
standing feature. This was built prior to ™§ It get, 
13th century, how long before is not known. ordinary 
few years ago an early Christian chapel was @ Pood dis 
covered within the castle. The Dukes of Sav rn 
ence owned Chillon and decorated its inter k dul 
with frescoes. These have recently been broug™ pip, ; 





to light again after being covered with wh! 
wash for several centuries. Furniture, ho 
hold utensils, and arms are to be collected for! 
medieval museum which will increase the ¢ 
importance from an educational standpoint. New pra, 
book published by the Restoration Commi 
tells of the work it has accomplished. In Byt® 
day the near-by Territet and Montreux, ™ 
world-famous resorts, were tiny villages. 
then had to travel by chaise and coach to 
Chillon from a distance, while now an ele 
railroad along Lake Geneva passes within © 
shadow of its walls. 
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ts Film on 
Them 


This Way Modern Dental 


Authorities Prescribe 


FILM is the cause of dull, ‘‘off-color’’ 
teeth—and many commoner tooth and 


gum disorders. A special film-remov- 


ing dentifrice is used. 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


HY dental science 

wants you to keep 
teeth dazzling white is a 
new and interesting chap- 
ter in modern health and 
beauty. 

Teeth, we are told, can- 
not be white or sparkling 
unless they are kept free 
from film that 
forms each day. And film, 


dingy 


it’s proved by exhaustive 
scientific study, fosters 


serious tooth and gum 





disorders. 





Your dentist knows the 
removal of mucin film is 
fundamental, 


Thus teeth and gums 
to be healthy must be 
kept beautiful. Today, in 
“cordance with leading dental practice, film is re- 
moved by a special film-removing dentifrice, called 
Pepsodent. Made solely for this purpose because 
inary brushing fails to combat film successfully. 


FILM—W hat it leads to 


film is that slippery, viscous coating on your teeth. 
Youcan feel it with the tongue. 


It gets into crevices and clings so stubbornly that 
tdinary brushing fails to remove it successfully. 
food discolors film and smoking stains it, thus teeth 
bok dull and tarnished. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It invites the acids of 
tteay. Germs by the million breed in it. And germs, 


wth tartar, are an accepted cause of pyorrhea. 


Oldways having failed, dental science evolved this 
‘W practice in tooth care—a special film-removing 
“thod—known as Pepsodent. 


How new way removes film 


inbodying, as it does, the most recent approved 


fental findings, Pepsodent acts to curdle and loosen 
‘mand then in gentle safety to the delicate enamel 
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Teeth That Makes 
Dull—Remove It 








to remove it. 
This is the out- 
standing forward 
step in years of 
dental history 
and the study of 
oral hygiene. 

















Embodies other 








properties 

Pepsodent 
acts to intensify 
the alkalinity of saliva and thus to neutralize the 
acids of decay caused by fermenting starch in food. 

Pepsodent also aids to firm and harden gums to a 
healthy pink condition. 

Thus, in all protective measures, Pepsodent marks 
the utmost science knows in a dentifrice. 








Following the widespread practice of daily removing film by Pepsodent a 
fast diminishing number of “serious” tooth and gum troubles are noted. 


Ten days will show you 


Send for free tube to try. See how much whiter 
teeth will be ten days from now. Gums will be 
firmer—decay combated. This is the way most den- 
tists urge. 

Your dentist and Pepsodent used twice a day offer 
you the best the world knows in modern tooth and 
gum care. Here health is synonymous with beauty. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


oe 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 262, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Name. — = 





PO i cciicnccenneneatiiaeen 








Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
191 George St. . ‘ ° ° . Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd. ° - Lendon, 8. E. 1, Eng. 
(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N. 8. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2668 A 

















Sparkling teeth hold charms that others note and marvel 
at—for still many do not know how great a change 
Pepsodent can work. 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teet) 
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Its friendly aid 
to teeth, appetite and diges- 
tion will help to keep the glow of 
health on little cheeks and on yours, too. 


\ 








and Georgian Bay 
Your summer vacation plans should include this restful, 
enjoyable trip. An opportunity to renew your strength and 
energy—to visit new scenes of special interest and real edu- 
cational benefit— make new friends and have a good time. 
Take this cruise De Luxe of 2,200 miles over beautiful water- 
way—the entire length and return of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands gian 
Bay — with alluring scenery en route. 
S020 Drive around historic MackinacI sland, buy souvenirs from 
cr4 the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at 
Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland—spend a full day 
at Buffalo (oomeey to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 
River points) —Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls—the world’s 
greatest cataract. Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


orth American 
a South Ameri 


yes sister steamships, North American and South Ameri 





exclusively 


ican—passenger service 
vent and service are comparable with the finest Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks 
of width; large Grand Salon i i 


$1 150 


; commodious Lounging Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on 
Observation deck. All State Rooms and Parlor ms are outside rooms with 
windows or ies to insure perfect ventilation. Have running water; call bell 
and electric light — beds have finest mattresses and springs, thoroug 'y comfortable 
and pestle. th and toilet in connection with each Parlor Room and convenient 

staterooms. 


Dining Rooms | and Kitchens are fty screened. Bncdient _ of Lape Sit 
ERE —dGaintily serv waitresses. ‘ou crave society and “something “ 
MEALSSBERTH time, you will find it'in the many delightful activities aboard ship. 


tNCLUDED 


There are pleasures for old and young. Even those who come alon: soon find congenial 
i to the utmost 
e the time pass 





acquaintances—the social hostess introduces them that they may enjo 
the —— Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social Life which 
80 pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 
Semi-Weekly Sailings during season beginning 
in June from Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry 
Sound (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and\ 
Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write f let at 
or pomph at any Railroad Ticket 


ourist y or 
¥. 
110 W. p LR &.., 













Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit 


G. P.A. W. E. BR 
Chicago, I. 13 S. Division 





° Gea’! 
St., Satiaie NY. 
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Making Geography a Best-Seller 


By’ EPSY 


Teacher of Geography and Nature Study, Belmont School, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


ALL people, whether children or 

grown-ups, are interested in trav- 
eling, in visiting old cities, in viewing 
beautiful scenery, and in observing the 
customs of people in foreign lands. 
Strange, then, is it not, that the aver- 
age school child “just hates geogra- 
phy”? To many people his dislike for 
geography is illogical because they 
contend that the study runs parallel 
with the natural curiosity one human 
being has about the doings of another 
person. To my mind, the very reasons 
why geography should be a well-liked 
subject give us a few clues to the 
difficulty. 

The point of the whole matter lies 
in man’s gregarious instincts, in his 
interest in his fellows. Strangely, 
some of our textbooks, our methods, 
and even our general thoughts do not 
connect the usual daily lesson with 
people. If, however, geography were 
not to be forced upon children but 
were to stand or fall upon its merits 
alone, human interest or the lack of it 
would be the first consideration. At 
present geography is still generally 
in the category of things that are 
good for us and must be taken whether 
we like them or not. 

The best-seller in the book world is 
the one which appeals to the human 
side of people. Yet schools and teach- 
ers often make the mistake of trying 
to place geography among their “best- 
sellers” without concerning themselves 
about the one quality necessary to a 
best-seller. It does not seem to make 
much difference to them whether it is 
human or not. 


LEAVING THE PEOPLE OUT 


Geography has essentially the ap- 
peal of humanity, but that quality has 
somehow been taken from it. It has 
been left valuable, necessary, useful, 
but not inspiring. Take for example 
the wording of the average textbook. 
It is seldom that one finds a statement 
like this: “The people in Arkansas 
raise much cotton, fruit, and rice, be- 
cause theirs is such a warm, moist 
climate.” Statements like the follow- 
ing are all too common: “Rice and 
cotton are the _ staple crops of 
Arkansas.” Instead of saying, “The 
people of New York City are so busy 
making clothing, shoes, books, and 
other things for people everywhere to 
use that New York has become the 
most important manufacturing city in 
the United States,” most books will 
read, “New York is the chief manu- 
facturing city in the United States.” 
Even the word people is constantly 
omitted. Too often the geography text 
is merely a handbook of facts and sta- 
tistics—accurate, to be sure, and often 
astoundingly complete as to detail. 
But it is left for the teachers to do the 
humanizing. 

Now, I do not mean that certain 
stereotyped facts should be taught 
about the people living in various 
countries, this constituting the teach- 
er’s whole duty. Such statistics would 
be no better than any others. You 
will remember that in Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, Rebecca rides to 
her new home in a stage and talks 
with the driver. Her quotation from 
her geography book is classic: “The 
French are a gay and happy people, 
fond of light wine and dancing.” That 
is not what children want—or deserve. 

The human interest phase, while it 
is the greatest factor in the successful 
teaching of the subject, is so absolutely 
bound up with other factors that it is 
hard to tell where one ends and an- 
other begins. It is not enough to 
show the child this world he lives in, 
or point out to him the interesting 
things round about him—a_ definite 
picture must be held before his mental 
vision and his inward eye so stimulated 
that the picture will never be for- 
gotten. Such necessary vividness of 
impression is bound up with the 
human interest feature of the presen- 
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COLLING 


tation. If there are people in the pid 
ture, it will be immeasurably mo 
effective. 





BRINGING THE PEOPLE IN 


The question of how, under presep 
conditions, to bring people into 
raphy and consequently interest th 
pupils, may be answered in differe 
ways. Among the devices which [| 
like best is that of making colored j 
lustrations on the blackboard. Mog 
teachers are able to draw sufficient| 
well to make use of this method, for j 
is the color which serves to fix at 
tention rather than any artistic skill, 
A little practice will enable almost 
any teacher to depict simple scenes by 
means of colored chalk. This illustr. 
tion method has a secondary adyap. 
tage in that it brightens up a schod. 
room without being frivolous or use 
less. I heartily approve of anything 
that is cheerful, but if instead of hay- 
ing conventional decorations one can 
use blackboard tops to good advantage, 
so much the better. 

About once in two weeks, I sketch 
a series of pictures across the top « 
the board. Each time the drawing 
represent a trip through a different 
country, preferably one which some 
class is studying. Let us take Hollan 
as an example. There is always a pic- 
ture of a windmill. (One can easil 
get a picture to copy from, for Dutch 
windmills are found in many bok 
and magazine illustrations.) Sin 
the chalk pictures should never bk 
larger than eight by ten or twelve 
inches, detail and exactitude need not} 
worry the artist. Beside the picture 
and beginning at the very top of the 
board, I write or print something like 
this: “The land in Holland is so wet 
and low that people are afraid the sea 
will cover up their land, so they have 
many pumps run by windmills to pump 
all the standing water into ditches 
which carry it down to the sea.” 

The second picture is of a canal with 
a boy sitting on the bank fishing. A 
small dog is very acceptable if he can 
be added without too much trouble 
The lettering might be as follows: 
“The ditches are called canals. | 
summer, little boys catch fish in them. 
Then comes a winter canal with snow 
round about and a girl skating, he 
scarf flying in the wind. A suitable 
—_— must accompany this picture 
also. 

The fourth picture might be of 4 
table loaded with balls of butter and 
cheese—red balls of cheese, with 4 
explanation something like this: “ 
Dutch make such good butter and 
cheese that they have become famo 
for these dairy: products. Much of the 
cheese is shipped across the ocean to 
sold. The people around Volendam 
who are especially famous for thei 
fine cheese, cover each ball of chee 
with melted red wax to make it keep 
better.” 

Then there are pictures of woode! 
shoes which are worn because leathe 
shoes would be uncomfortable am 
easily ruined in such a wet country 
mops and brooms for the excruciat 
ingly clean Dutch mothers, pipes fo 
Dutch fathers, and perhaps picture 
of the fathers and mothers themselve 
There should be a big diamond, also 
drawn by making a circle with a str 
and then marking off facets with 
ruler. Red and blue rays made wl!) 
colored chalk make the diamond 10 
very effective. Perhaps there will } 
room left for a canal with a house 
and a floating garden. ? 

Countries such as Turkey, Ind 
Chosen, Japan, Spain, Egypt,.# 
China are easily represented also, ° 
one may choose regions—as the 
North, the Tropics. A series of 
tures representing queer homes 
lights children of all ages. Sand ‘ 
work might be carried on along ™ 
same lines with the smaller child 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Be sure to tell Mother about these pictures 


4 
the green tip shows that 


the banana is not ripe. But tell Mother its 


fine for cooking like this. 


) 
the green has gone but 


the banana is not quite ripe yet. 


This beautiful wall chart, litho- 
graphed in colors, teaches 
children when bananas should 
be eaten raw and when they 
should be cooked. It will be 
sent free on receipt of the cou- 
pon, together with “The Story 
of the Banana,” a fascinating 
booklet that will help you in 


r 


ba s £ . ’ 
| HE £8789 S-- these brown spots show 
that the banana is fully ripe. Try one this 
way and see how good it is. 


le mother, too, that hananas Should not be kept inthe ice box 





ng, her 
suitable 
picture 





teaching Central American 
geography. 
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This picture lesson 


helps build healthful energy | 


It is a FREE CHART to teach your pupils 


important facts about the nourishing bananas 


by no means attained its full flavor. 
Last is the | ripe banana. The 


olden skin is marked with brown spots. 
ll the starchy content of the un- 
ripe fruit has been changed into easily 
digested, energy-building sugars. It is 


they eat every day 
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delicious to eat, and is highly nourish- 


N easy, simple lesson —graphically 
told in pictures—and tremendously 
important to the health of your pupils. 
So many of them eat bananas every 
day. The fruit is so inexpensive and 
easy to get. The children ought to be 
taught how to eat bananas so they will 
et the full value of this nourishing 
Fruit. 
The whole secret lies in knowing 


when the banana is fully ripe. And that 
is what this Ripeness Chart teaches in 
beautiful colors. 

The chart shows first the unripe ba- 
nana— yellow with green tip. In this 
state it is a vegetable. It should never 
be eaten raw—always cooked. And it 
can be prepared in many tempting ways. 

Next comes the all-yellow stage. Now 
the fruit may be eaten raw, but it has 


ing for children of any age. 

This important health lesson, that 
most children can put to practical use 
every day, will always be remembered 
if this chart hangs on the wall. You'll 
be surprised how quickly they learn to 
look for the brown spots. 

Get your pupils to tell their parents 
about it. This lesson is just as | soos 
ant for grown-ups to learn. 


yuseboat 








This romance of golden fruit makes 
Fruit Dispatch Company, Dept. C-2 


17 Battery Place, New York City 





geography doubly interesting 


Please send me a Ripeness Chart and a copy of “The Story of 


This free booklet will make Central America tho Ranene.” 


live for your geography classes. It tells a fascinat- 
ing story of the golden fruit that comes from the 





Name 








countries along the Caribbean Sea. It traces the 






journey of the banana around the world, and 


School Grade 





tells how it first came to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It will be a real help in teaching your 
pupils the life in the countries they study about. 

Both this booklet and the Ripeness Chart are 
FREE. Send the coupon for them. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


17 Batrery Piace, New York City 


No. of pupils in my class. 





Address. 













State 


City 
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Read what Dr.Boyd Williams 


of Minneapolis, 


Minn. says 


about this unique trip -?- 


Minneapolis, Minn., August 25, 1927 


Superintendent, Santa Fe Railroad, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


My dear Sir: 


During March last, I took a short trip to California and traveled 
over the Santa Fe route. Your Company permits its passengers en route to 
California to stop off at Las Vegas, New Mexico, and provides for them, a 
three-day trip by automobile through the Indian country of New Mexico. 

I took this trip and never in my life saw so much of interest as I saw in 
those three days. It was like a visit to anew world, and I could scarcely make 
myself realize that I was still within the confines of the United States. 

The brief picture which I obtained of the Indian life of the great 
Southwest, is one which no traveler could ever forget. The country we 
traveled over was wonderful and awe-inspiring. The Pueblo Indians 
and their dances and their various villages were the most interesting 


sight I have seen in a lifetime. 


My entire expense for the trip was $50. Your Company provided 
us with White and Packard cars of the latest model. Our guides and 
couriers were the finest set of men and women I have ever met. 

Any man or woman who travels over the Santa Fe Railroad to Cali- 
fornia or through the great Southwest, and who fails to take the three- 
day trip sponsored by your Company, is missing the most interesting 


sight and adventure of a lifetime. 


By all means, give every one of your patrons, who travel out of Minne- 
apolis, information concerning this trip. I feel sure those who take it will 
thank you, as I do. It was the biggest and best three days of adventure and 
sight-seeing that I have ever had the privilege of enjoying. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) BOYD WILLIAMS, M. D. 


525 University Avenue, Southeast, 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1006-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


' 

| 

Please send me free picture-folder about the Indian-detour and Roads to Yesterday. 
' 

' 

' 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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How the World Made Music | music composed by Bach was so dig 


(Continued from page 50) 


parently unsuccessful in his quest. 
Suddenly a light broke over his face. 
From the top of a castle tower came 
the strains of the very same song that 
he was singing. 

“That song,” explained the Fairy 
Lady, when they were back again in 
the twentieth century, “was composed 
by Richard the Lion-hearted, King of 
England, together with Blondel de 
Nesle, his French jongleur (a min- 
strel), whom you heard singing. After 
the Crusades, King Richard was cast 
into prison by his enemy, Leopold of 
Austria. The English did not know 
where King Richard was imprisoned 
until Blondel discovered him by means 
of the song that they had composed. 

“In those days there were no news- 
papers or radios to spread the news, 
and minstrels dropped in at the castles 
now and then to sing about current 
events. To see the different kinds of 
minstrels you would have to scamper 
all over Europe. There were the bards 
from Britain, who sang in oak groves; 
the skalds from the Norse lands; the 
minstrels from ‘Merrie’ England; the 
troubadours from southern France; the 
trouvéres from northern France; jong- 
leurs from all parts of France; the 
minnesingers, composed of the gentry 
of Germany; and the meistersingers, 
who represented the everyday folk of 
Germany. 

“IT will tell you of another way in 
which music grew,” the fairy con- 
tinued. “A little while ago I men- 
tioned the names of some men who 
studied music and experimented with 
it, but from the very beginning of the 
world people sang just because they en- 
joyed singing, without any more effort 
or thought than as if they had been 
talking. This kind of song is called 
folk song, and there is one very inter- 
esting thing about it. The folk songs 
of all sorts of people—of the Greeks, 
the Aztecs of Mexico, the Chinese, the 
Irish, and the American Negroes—all 
have something in common. That 
makes the world seem more than ever 
like one big family, does it not? I 
would have to take you all over the 
world to hear these old folk songs, 
but, of course, we have not time for 
such a long journey.” 

The Fairy Lady glanced at her 
watch and continued: “Although you 
have been looking far back into the 
centuries, musical programs have been 
given for only a little more than three 
hundred years. Just focus your 
glasses now on the last years of the 
seventeenth century.” 

Tinkle, tinkle, went the tiny bell. 

In the gleam of the moonlight, Jack 
and Jill made out the figure of a little 
boy who slipped from his bed and stole 
cautiously to a tall cupboard. Through 
the lattice work he pulled out a big 
book, They could see that it was filled 
with musical notes, which he labori- 
ously began to copy. 

“We are in Germany now,” their 
fairy guide told Jack and Jill, “and this 
little boy is John Sebastian Bach. You 
have heard, I know, of Bach’s fugues, 
musical compositions which he wrote 
when he grew up.” 

“Why did he get up at night to copy 
the book?” asked Jack, when the little 
boy had vanished. 

‘Written music was very scarce in 
those days,” the Fairy Lady cmeinns. 
“John’s older brother, with whom he 
lived, had copied into the book pieces 
by the finest composers. Because he 
did not understand his little brother’s 
passion for music, he had forbidden 
him to touch it.” 

“Was John found out?” asked Jill. 

“Yes,” replied the Fairy Lady, “and 
his treasure, the result of many nights 
of labor, was torn to pieces. In spite 
of difficulties, Bach persisted in his 
musical studies, and did a great deal 
to perfect music. His eyes, however, 
never recovered from the strain of the 
midnight copying, and in his old age 
he became blind. 

“In Bach’s younger days the piano 
had not yet been invented. Music 
of the piano’s ancestors, the clavichord 
and harpsichord, was called clavier 
music, and was little developed. The 





cult that he had to invent a new 
of playing. He was the first to use 
fingers as you do now when you » 
playing scales. 

“Now for a glimpse of another lit 
German boy, born within a month 
Bach and only a hundred miles away’ 

Far up in a garret, under the hig 
peaked roof of a_prosperous-lookig 
house, Jack and Jill saw a little 
bent over a spinet. They had only 
glimpse of him. 

“That was George Frederick 
del,” the Fairy Lady explained, “f; 
father, a surgeon and barber, a cq 
bination usual in those days, want. 
his boy to become a lawyer and ¢ 
everything he could to stifle his soy) 
love for music. An aunt of Johy’ 
however, gave him a little dup 
spinet, a tiny instrument with string 
bound with cloth so that it made ony 
a faint sound. Little Handel carrie 
it up to the garret and there taugy 
himself to play. You must thank hij 
for what is called the modern oratorio 

“We heard his Messiah sung once 
Jill said. 

“Now you must have a glimpse of the 
boy who grew up to be called th 
father of the symphony and string 
quartet. He was born in Austria.” 

The boom, boom of a big drum strud 
the travelers’ ears as a procession | 
gan to pass. 

“How tiny the drummer is!” @ 
claimed Jill. “A dwarf has to ca 
the drum for him.” 

“The regular drummer who was 
play for the choristers to march at th 
church festival failed to appear,” th 
Fairy Lady explained. “Six-year-dif 
Joseph’s teacher hastily taught him 
stroke. He practiced on a meal tu 
which fell over and covered him wi 
meal, but he learned to drum in tim 
for the festival. 

“That little boy was Franz Josep 
Haydn, often called ‘Papa’ Haydn; 
the Fairy Lady said when the visic 
had faded. “He was not the first t 
compose symphonies, but he was th 
first to develop them into the form yo 
heard to-night at the concert. 

“Germany has given us many othe 
great composers,” the Fairy Lady con 
tinued. “I wish I could take you in 
the interesting lives of all of the 
musicians, the most noted of whic 
are: Beethoven, who developed 
sonata form; Weber, the founder 0 
the German romantic opera; Gluck, th 
father of the German music drama 
Schubert, the great song writer; Met 
delssohn; Schumann; Wagner; 
many others. Austria gave us Mozari 
the wonder-child who began to play 
three years of age; and Russia ! 
given us such men as Rubinstein al 
Tschaikovsky. Other nations have 
so given us great composers. 

“What has America contributed? 
asked Jack. 

“All of the different peoples W 
make up this nation brought their 0 
music with them. America now } 
many distinguished composers, ™ 
Europe says that the only gift to mus 
that America ¢an call her very ow! 
jazz rhythm, which is an Americ 
adaptation of Negro music.” 

TL believe I shall enjoy the next co 
cert more than ever,” remarked Ji 
sleepily, rising from the easy-chait ! 
the study-playroom, “now that 
Fairy Lady has told us so much abo 
music-makers. I shall never for 
that music belongs to all the world # 
that people all over the world hs 
helped to make it grow.” 


We have not yet learned to ¥ 
citizenship to our boys and girls. 
must teach respect for the flag, 
must teach the principles of our & 
ernment and American history in 4 
more effective way. J 
intensely patriotic, but through # 
rance they render less respect to - 
flag and their country than many o™ 
peoples.—John J. Tigert. 


It’s a good and safe rule to sj 
in every place as if you meant to 8 
your life there, never omitting a2 ; 
portunity of doing a kindness, spear 
a true word or making a friend.— 
kin. 
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HUNDREDS ARE JOINING 
THESE LOW-COST TOURS 


To ELKUROPE 


Trips specially arranged for you by the 
I.M.M. Teachers’ Travel Club 


ALL EXPENSES IN EUROPE AS LITTLE AS $7.80 PER DAY 





Teachers know the advantages of 
travel. They know its restful, 
stimulating benefits. They know 
the value of new impressions, 
4}.new thoughts, new experiences 
brought home to be preserved 
for all time. 





Now you can Travel Comfortably, Congenially, 
Economically 


The I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel Club, sponsored by one of 
the largest travel organizations in the world, has arranged 
a number of inexpensive tours to Europe specially for the 
readers of the Normal Instructor. You are eligible for 
membership in the Club and to receive the interesting 
travel literature which it will distribute from time to 
time. It costs you nothing to join, and entitles you to re- 
ceive full information regarding these all-expense-inclu- 
sive, three to six weeks, personally-conducted tours. It 
assures you the most expert handling of every detail in 
connection with your trip. 


Steamer Fares as Low as $172.50 Round Trip 


Not long ago transatlantic steamship fares were almost 
prohibitive. Comfortable travel was the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the wealthy. Today, the I. M. M. Teachers’ 
Travel Club offers passage to Europe and back for as 
little as 3c a mile! This covers accommo- 
dation and all food and service, etc. 
Every teacher can afford these trips. 
Ships like Minnekahda, Minnesota, etc., 
earry Tourist Cabin passengers exclu- 
sively. There are no class distinctions. 
Every passenger has the freedom of the 
entire ship. Or, if you want the utmost 
speed and luxury, we offer also such steamers as the 
Majestic, world’s largest ship, Olympic, Homeric and 
Belgenland on which accommodations can be secured to fit 
every purse and plan. 





WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
New York City 


RED STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway 


Start Forming Your Group Now For Your 
European Trip 


The pleasantest way to travel in Europe is with a group 
of your own friends. Many teachers are organizing their 
own party and writing in to the I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel 
Club for full information from which to select their tour. 
Each group is assigned an expert and experienced tour 
director who accompanies it throughout the trip, reliev- 
ing its members of all care and worry regarding hotel 
and steamer accommodations, sightsee- 
ing tours, forwarding of baggage, etc. 
Half the joy of your trip will be in the 
planning of it. Start early. Have 
plenty of time to select just the itinerary 
which appeals to you and your friends 
the most. You will find that the infor- 
mation available through the I. M. M. 
Teachers’ Travel Club will cover every 
phase, not only giving you the actual 
itinerary of the various trips, but also a 
brief description of the chief points of 
interest in those countries and cities 
visited and even helpful suggestions re- 
garding clothes to take along with you. 


Don’t Delay Another Day 


Start making your plans at once. First 
of all write to Miss Mabel Thomas, Sec- 
retary of the I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel 
Club or use the coupon below. This involves you in no 
obligation whatsoever and Miss Thomas will be glad to 
send you without cost, complete information regarding the 
plan of the I. M. M. Teachers’ Travel Club—the various 
tours arranged, the ships on which passage is available, 
the rates on these ships, how to form your own group, 
how to obtain your passports, etc. 

This is an opportunity which may never come 
along again and which every teacher should W/\ 
embrace without delay. Your friends are eli- \ 
gible for membership in the Club with you even Fl 
though they are not teachers. 


Enter the Normal Instructor Prize Contest 


Mies Thomas will tell you how to write up your tour this summer & 
to enter the prize contest announced in thia issue of Normal In- 
structor. See Travel Department for detaile— and use coupon below: 
















Miss Mabel Thomas, Sec’y, 
1.M.M. Teachers’ Travel Club, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss Thomas: 


I i citieiiabictisiasnistiilasiath 
Street 


City 








I would like to have complete information about the plans of 
the I.M.M. Teachers’ Travel Club and particularly the all-expense- 
inclusive tours to Europe. I understand that this inquiry gives 
me membership in the Travel Club, entitles me to receive the 
literature and pamphlets which they will issue from time to time 
and yet involves me in no obligation whatsoever. 

















They came with the sword 
they left the flower of the culture of Old Spain 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS before the English came to 
Jamestown, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, that dauntless and 
amazing adventurer, passed through this Pass of the North, 
now El Paso, into the unknown wilderness of New Mexico 
across the Rio Grande. Four years later (1540) came Coron- 
ado with the sword of the conquistador. He brought the 
padre and the teacher with him and set the flower of the 
culture of Old Spain to bloom anew in a new world. 


Nearly four centuries—and this is still Spanish America! The 
heroic tradition of the conquistadores remains. You meet on the 
street the lineal, actual descendants of the conquistadores! Soft, 
liquid Spanish is still their language. Spanish architecture, laws, 
customs still persist. Here in this Southwest, of which El Paso 
is the capital and metropolis, were written some of the bravest 
chapters of our history. 


Know your Southwest! Know the delights of days spent out-of- 
doors in this Southwestern scenery of unspoiled grandeur,of pur- 

le mountains, desert, canyon and mesa—and the radiance of this 
find of the sun! 


Come next summer. Summer is a delightful season. Coolin 
showers in July and August and constant mountain breezes refresh 
and delight you. Come, rub elbows with the oldest civilization in 
these United States. Come, enjoy our miracle climate; learn for 
yourself about this land of better living. After you are here, see 
Old Mexico for a six-cent fare and a six-minute trolley ride! 


+. le -f. -f. 
' 4 ’ ’ 


May we, of the Gateway Club, who have nothing to sell 


. 


you, help you plan your trip? Let us send you an inter- 
esting Cel Paso,in the Land of Better Living.” The 
coupon will bring it to you promptly—by next mail! 


E1 Paso, ib 
* “glo” Texas 


10-day stop-over on all railroad tickets 





If you drive, East or West—take the Bankhead, Lee, Dixie-Overland highways, 
the Old Spanish or Southwest Trails—the snow-free Borderland highway— the 
El Paso-Grand Canyon highway—ALL through El Paso! 





GATEWAY CLUB, 710 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send me your free booklet “El Paso, in the Land of Better Living.” 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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Making Geography a 
Best-Seller 


(Continued from page 90) 


for whom I use the pictures as a basis 
of lessons. I make no comment to the 
older children, however, for by talking 
among themselves about anything new 
in the room, they sufficiently impress 
the various points. Of course, if ques- 
tions follow, I am careful to answer 
them in the most interesting way 
possible. 


PLACES AND PERSONS 


Another device which I find invalu- 
able is that of connecting a place men- 
tioned in the textbook with some per- 
son well known to the average child; 
or if not well known, impressive 
enough or romantic enough to stay in 
his mind. For instarce, while study- 
ing Southern Asia mention Abraham 
as the first great emigrant and show 
where Ur of the Chaldees used to 
stand. 

It is a far cry from Ur to Ireland, 
but that also is a region full of human 
appeal and of modern as well as his- 
torical interest. Stories of London- 
derry and the Battle of the Boyne, of 
Dean Swift and Gulliver’s Travels, of 
the Blarney Stone and the Irish gift 
of laughter and fun, excite the pupils’ 
curiosity and make them anxious to 
learn more about such a_ country. 
Mention of famous Irishmen such as 
Daniel O’Connell, Oliver Goldsmith, or 
others of whom the teacher knows 
stories will make geography take on a 
different aspect. Oliver Goldsmith was 
a typically trustful Irishman or he 
would never have set out to tour 
Europe when all his worldly goods 
consisted of a guinea, a Jew’s-harp, 
and two shirts—including the one on 
his back. And if he had not been Irish, 
he certainly could not have come back 
again at least as rich as he went and 
written novels, stories, plays, and 
poems, 


OTHER DEVICES 


Another worth-while thing to do is 
to have the pupils keep on the lookout 
for newspaper stories, articles, and 
pictures of and about people in other 
lands. The modern periodical is full 
of dukes and duchesses, immigrants, 
scientists, singers, and travelers who 
might well be used to advantage in the 
schoolroom. All of the so-called travel 
magazines have pictures of citizens of 
other countries. These are often very 
lovely—worth mounting and hanging 
on the wall for a time. Large sheets 
of colored drawing paper make a good 
background for such pictures. 

Another important point is the 
stressing of some special feature typi- 
cal of each country. For instance, 
special study of the Taj Mahal might 
be made when a class is reading about 
India. That the Taj Mahal is consid- 
ered by many people to be the most 
beautiful building in the world is made 
doubly interesting by the story of how 
it came to be built. The most indiffer- 
ent child is sure to be captivated by 
the tale of a king who loved his wife 
so much that after her death he built 
this mausoleum of white alabaster, the 
most precious of materials, decorated 
it with inlaid jewels, and laid out 
beautiful gardens as a setting for the 
wonderful structure. In the Taj 
Mahal, Shah Jehan lies buried beside 
his wife. Kipling’s story “Moti Guj, 
Mutineer” is also very good to use in 
connection with India. No child can 
resist the appeal made by any “circus” 
animal. 

A device which is of great assistance 
in assigning a lesson about an entirely 
new country, practical for interme- 
diate and grammar grades, consists in 
having the pupils look at a large wall 
map of the country about to be taken 
up, and reason out for themselves the 
main points of interest. In the case of 
Mexico, as shown on a wall map of 
North America, the following facts 
are quite obvious to most classes once 
they begin thinking: 

1. Mexico is the third country in 
the continent as to size. 
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2. It is about one-fourth as lary 
as the United States. 

3. It lies almost entirely in 4 
Tropics. 

4. Its greatest lowland is in 4 
Yucatan peninsula. 

5. There is a long peninsular py 
gion known as Lower California, 

6. The interior and Lower (yj 
fornia are mountainous. 

7. The mountains are a part of 
cordillera or backbone of the contine 

8. There is a long seacoast whi 
should aid commerce and fishing, 

9. The fish should be similar y 
those caught along the Texas coast. 

10. The main crops of Yucaty 
should be the same as those of the |p 
lands of Cuba and other islands of th 
West Indies. 


As the children point out their y 
rious discoveries, I eliminate at ong 
and firmly anything fallacious , 
likely to give a false impression 
some other child. As each fact is x». 
cepted it is written on the blackboar; 
the children being asked to spell ar 
significant words. Later they copy th 
sentences thus written and learn the é 
for home work. Thus, the first lesso 
on a new country is firmly planted jj 
the pupil’s mind before he ever begin 
to study it. Moreover, every chili 
likes to “figure things out,” if he doe 
not have to figure too long, and take 
pride in his accomplishment. 
only danger in such a plan is that ch 
dren may get erroneous first impre 
sions unless the teacher is careful j 
suggestion and presentation. 

Although it is the human factor j 
geography which at present needs 
be stressed, still the important point 
which must be learned should not } 
neglected. Map_ work, definition 
geographical spelling, and compa 
tive statistics are always necessa' 
but it should be remembered that th 
are valuable only because they conce 
people. When. the teacher realiz 
that there are people behind ever 
factor in geography, half the battle 
won. The other half of the fight con 
sists in selling the subject to the p 
pils. This is done when the teache 
thinks of people, talks of people, a1 
makes people enter into every page 0 
the book, every daily lesson, and eve 
other phase of geography from Sep 
tember’s first assignment to June 
final test. | 
















Putting Fun into Reviews | 
By Ruth A. Putnam | 


I found it difficult in my sixth gra 
to arouse much interest in reviews. 
tried several schemes, but met wil 
little success until I devised this p 
which worked splendidly. ; 1 

On slips of paper, I wrote question 
one on each slip. I planned enoug 
questions so that there were two ‘ 
more for each pupil. When I assign? 
the review I allowed the children 
choose sides—anything that savored ¢ 


“contest” was always received with 2 ] 
thusiasm—and I appointed a “se ‘ 
keeper.” 


On the day of the review, just befor 
the recitation period, the scorekee) 
placed on the blackboard, in two “ 
umns, the pupils’ names, in the or 
in which they had been chosen. 
question slips were put, face down, 
a chair, in the front of the room. 
then retired to the back of the r0 
and the children took charge of 
class. 

‘Each gupil rose, went to the chi! 
and “drew” his question in his 
as indicated by the lists on the bls 
board. If he answered his quest 
satisfactorily, one point was given ® 
side by the scorekeeper. If he 
not answer it, he handed it to the 0 
in turn. When all the questions © 
been answered, the scorekeeper 3% 
up the points and announced the 
ning side. 


_—- Fy he ae 


nan - 





Public health is the founds tion up 
which rests the happiness of the f 
and welfare of the state. Reform 


oe wt SS 


rected toward the advancement . 
public health must ever take prece® 
over all others.—Disraeli. 
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~ Ehe school work of each individual 
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What the Postum Hot Lunch Plan 
accomplished in the school of 
Mrs. F. L. Cook, Chrisman, Ill. 


«FP FNHE need for a hot lunch in my rural school became evident when 
I learned that some of the pupils walked two miles to school, 
while others brought scanty lunches. The nurse’s visit showed that 13 
pupils out of 23 were underweight. Three seemed very nervous, and 
not one had a perfect score. All but one were either constant or oc- 
casional coffee drinkers. 


“The hot lunch project was new in the district, so our only equip- 
ment was a pail and our drum stove. But I determined to find some- 
thing that would eliminate the use of coffee, that would be healthful 
and invigorating, simple and quick in preparation, and economical. 


“The Postum Company sent us a large can of Instant Postum. The 
pupils were eager to bring milk and a little sugar. In this way the trial 
expense was nothing. 


“The children and parents were delighted. Soon an aluminum kettle 
loaned by one of the mothers replaced our pail. A penny from each 
pupil twice a month bought our Postum. The coffee habit waned in 
child and parent. The school work of each individual showed a decided 
improvement. Three months later the nurse found the general health 
much better, with only two underweight and one child with a perfect 
score.” 


Mrs. F. L. Coox 
Chrisman, IIl. 











Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 













S Mrs. Cook points out, the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan is so simple that even the small rural 
school has all the facilities needed. The Plan merely 
calls for one hot dish to supplement the cold lunches 
the children bring. It suggests as the ideal dish for this 
purpose Instant Postum made with milk. 


This drink can be prepared in less time than it 
takes to tell you how. Just Instant Postum and hot 
(not boiled) milk—these, with a little sweetening, 
make this healthful, delicious drink. A drink that 
combines the wholesome elements of whole wheat 
and bran with all the body-building nourishment of 
milk. A drink without a trace of caffein in it. A drink 
with a flavor children love—even children who do 
not like milk alone. 


Try this plan at our expense 


We will send you, free, a booklet showing how 
easily and inexpensively the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan can be started in your school. 


With this booklet, we will send you a 50-cup tin of 
Instant Postum, free, so that you may test it in your 
school. Have your principal sign the coupon—or, if 
yours is a one-room school, your own signature will 
be sufficient. 


© 1928, P. Co., Ine, 








EpucaTIonaL DepartTMeNn™ P.—N., 1.—2-28 
Postum Company, IncorroraTeD 
Barrie Creek, Micn. 
Please send the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to School 
Principals, together with Booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch 
lan. 


Name...... 


Street... 





School ssieptennnentiaanaiaitanias 


City State 





In Canada, Canapian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bidg., 











Toronto 2, Ont, 
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1 / Entertainment [© 
and Education 7 





Highly significant in the application of motion pictures in visual 
education is the arrangement made between the Educational 
Department of Pathe and Harvard University for the preparation 
of a series of motion picture courses designed for instructional 
aid in schools. 


The results of this arrangement are seen in the splendid ams designed for 
the teaching of such subjects as social and regional Geography and Geology. 


The Anthropological and Geology Divisions of Harvard University have edited 
the films prepared by the Educational Department of Pathe and have written 
the titles, which explain at each step the points of greatest value to the student. 


A supplementary series on regional Geography considerably broadens the scope 
of these instructional programs. We invite you to make use of the splendid 
opportunities offered by this arrangement. 


Write for full information, telling us what type of picture or program you would 
like to offer. There is no obligation. 


Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
35 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 





{When writing, address the Division of Primary Education] 











Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the Pathe Purpose Pro- 
grams, i am interested in a Program of motion pictures for the Purpose of 


SCHHSHTSHHSH +-SCHHSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHEHEHSHSHEESHSHHEHSHHEHHESEHSEHSHESHESHHEHEEHEOHEHSEHOSEEEEE ESE ESEEEOS 
SOSHSSSHHHSHHHHEHESEHESEHSHHHHHHEHHHHOHESHEESHOEHESEHEEEEEEESEEESEOEESS 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 69) 


A Weather Chart 


The third-grade pupils in my rural 
school are very much interested in 
keeping a weather chart. I drew the 
calendar for the month on tag board, 
making it attractive with an appro- 
priate picture. Below the picture I 
made a key showing how the different 
kinds of weather were to be repre- 
sented on the calendar. For instance, 
a picture of the sun, drawn on the date, 
indicates a sunny day; a picture of the 
sun shaded by slanting pencil lines in- 
dicates a cloudy day; a cloudy fore- 
noon is shown by shading the lower 
half of the sun; a cloudy afternoon by 
shading the upper half of the sun; etc. 
Each morning the children mark the 
previous day’s weather on their chart. 

It is interesting to note how intelli- 
gently the children discuss the weather, 
notice the weather signs, and predict 
the weather for the next day.—OLLIE 
PoRTEN, Minnesota. 


School Lunches 


The first point to consider in regard 
to the school lunch is cleanliness. It 
is well to see that all desks are in or- 
der, that the waste-paper basket has 
been passed, a paper spread on each 
desk, and the lunch baskets given out 
before dismissal. Of course this takes 
time, but these duties establish correct 
habits which are likely to be more last- 
ing than some of the textbook knowl- 
edge. 

Next, it is absolutely essential that 
each child wash his hands before eat- 
ing, and the teacher must work out a 
sanitary method by which it can be 
done. The best solution I have found 
is to have water poured over the hands 
and to use paper towels, as it is not 
wise for children to wash in the same 
basin and use the same towel. The 
pupils may wash in small groups, and, 
if the teacher has the discipline well 
in hand, and the co-operation of the 
pupils, they will soon be looking after 
the matter very well. 

At least fifteen minutes should be 
given to the lunch period. I believe 
that it is better to eat indoors than out- 
doors, as scraps from the lunch boxes 
are sure to be scattered over the yard. 
It might be added that the school 
lunch affords an opportunity to train 
children to eat properly—EvuULAH 
OLDHAM CAMPBELL, Colorado. 


Make Your Schoolroom Attractive 


In our school there is a very popular 
‘young teacher. She is no brighter 
than the average person, nor is she 
especially gifted, but she loves her 
) sy and puts herself into it each 
ay. 

Every month her room blooms anew, 
according to the season. One black- 
board in a rather dark corner is re- 
served for the alphabet in colored cap- 
itals, a stencil border suitable tc the 
season, and a decorated calendar. As 
each date arrives, one of her pupils 
erases the number on the calendar and 
replaces it with a symbol to indicate 
the weather for that day. (Dots are 
used for rain; a closed umbrella for 
cloudy days; a sun with rays for sunny 
days; a square of solid white for 
snow.) 

The work of the children is not for- 
gotten in decorating the room, for the 
best home-work papers are displayed, 
and changed every day, as are the 
drawing papers. When I last visited 
her room there was a whole circus on 
exhibition, all of it made by the pupils 
in the drawing class. 

Although she does not dress elabo- 
rately, this teacher dresses for school 
as carefully as for a party, and she 
tries to keep in mind the likes and dis- 
likes of children in choosing her 
clothes. On dull and rainy days she 
wears gay colors, and she always 
dresses up when the children are to 
perform in assembly or to have a func- 
tion of any kind.—F. M. THomas, New 
York, (Continued on page 119) 
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A New Feature 
This height-weight table 
on reverse side of the min- 


iature poster is proving ||tiq'T 1 = 
popular and of practical ||? }' 
walue to teachers and |\\}\}\), 
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school nurses. 
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This colorful 


pictures a school lunch scene with# 
beautiful orange grove background, 
together with 40 miniature outline 
reproductions in pad form for childrm 
to color.. These are valuable aids for 
art or drawing classes, also for health 
and nutrition classes. 


School Te 





lunch bulletin | 











CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 
Oranges .. Lemons 


CauirorniA Fruit Growers Excuanck 

Div. 302-B, Box 530, Station ““C,” Los Angeles, Calit 
Please send me the Classroom Health Poster, Mi 

iatures and School Lunch Bulletin indicated abore 














Name nd 

Name of School eel 

School Address aconeeeeeele 4 * 
City. _ State... - 
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“HAWAIL ‘a ) 


4. weeks* 
Be miles 

cruisi ng* 

$400" 





The lights go out. ‘ies the shadow of the big hanna tree come 


. 


tl 


reecips B The hula olapa — the legendary ‘hula 
uunch » of the planting of the taro”— is begin- 
te ting. And you are in a hushed audience 
a. ita great hotel—spellbound by the exotic 
beauty of moonlight filtering through the 

lms, the music of strange instruments 
ud soft lilting voices, the whisper of 
vam surf on the coral sands of Waikiki. 
TONIGHT the world seems far away— 
jt in no more time than it takes to cross 
the Atlantic you found these fairy islands! 
TOMORROW MORNING you'll look 
Nt upon a painted ocean of violet, in- 
go, and jade. At breakfast a soft-footed 
iiental waiter will bring a luscious melon 
Mt grew in a tree, or a slice of pine- 
ple fresh from the ‘field. You’re ready 



















a 


the — strains of an ancient Hawaiian hula-chant. 
A dancing figure glides into the warm Hawaiian moonlight. 


for two long weeks, or more, in the 
world’s new island playground, where 
the thermometer stays below 85° in sum- 
mer, above 65° in ‘‘winter.” 


Brilliant with Interests! 


EVERY DAY BEGINS a new adventure 
—surfboarding and outrigger canoeing 
at Waikiki; golf on one of a dozen scenic 
courses; motor drives; treasure-hunting 
for teak and brass and tapa-cloth in the 
Oriental bazaars; impromptu /vaus, where 
one eats poi, Hawaiian style, and strange- 
named fish baked in leaves. Teas and 
dances in perfectly-appointed hotels. Spec- 
tacular deep-sea fishing for giant sword- 
fish. Trips to the volcanic wonderlands 


Please send Hawaii i Booklet i in C 





it ae ret we (incall itt ences Salat 
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Send an unforgettable vacation in the. world’s new island playground 


in Hawaii U. S. National Park, and the 
gem-like islands of Maui and Kauai. 
*$400 to $500 will cover all expenses 
of a month’s trip direct from Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, B. C., 
first-class round trip steamer fare, 2000 
miles each way, hotels, and inter-island 
cruising. Or you can stay in more modest 
hotels for even less, for the two weeks in 
Hawaii. Come ready to stay longer—to 
shake off humdrum care for months! 
ASK ANY TOURIST AGENCY or steam- 
ship or railroad office to tell you more 
about Hawaii—and how inexpensive the 
trip is from your city. And send this 
coupon today for illustrated booklet (in 
colors) and a copy of Tourfax, brimful 
of helpful travel information. Address 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 432 McCann Bldg., 
San Francisco; P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles; 
or 814 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 











“I CAN’T IMAGINE WHERE 
HE CAUGHT IT... DOCTOR” 
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eve dramatized 
“CLEANER HANDS’ 


... and made it easier to teach 
this vital health habit. 


H* to get children interested 
in keeping hands clean—and 
free from germs? 


Not according to teachers who are 
using this new idea in their health 
talks. They say it’s a wonderful aid in 
“pepping-up’’ class enthusiasm and 
making children eager to wash hands. 


The plan is simple—you drama- 
tize clean hands. Children love 
stories. Tell them the Lifebuoy tale 
of the little boy—who became sick 
—and couldn't go out to play— 
because he didn’t wash his re 
Describe for them how germs hide 
everywhere; how they get on hands 
—unseen—and cause colds, flu, 
measles and 24 other serious dis- 
eases. See what whole-hearted atten- 
tion you win. 


A new note in health 
education 


You'll find this fascinating health 
story, and many more like it, in the 


new Lifebuoy ‘Clean Hands” cam- 
paign. ai pom. regularly in news- 
papers and magazines all over the 
nation, this drive is instructing mil- 
lions to guard health—by removing 
germs from hands as well as dirt. 


In over 63,000 schools children 
have learned the Lifebuoy way to 
better health. 


You'll enjoy Lifebuoy, too 


For their own use, too, teachers 
favor this gentle, health-guarding 
toilet soap that purifies. It keeps 
complexions fresh and clear—pre- 
vents embarrassing body odor. 


You will learn to love Lifebuoy’s 
clean scent, which proves Lifebuoy 
purifies, yet which quickly evapo- 
rates after rinsing. 


Use Lifebuoy a week and you'll 
use it for life. Get some today. 


LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


What Dr. Henry Albert, Iowa 
Health Commissioner, tells teachers 


“If teachers will adequately impress children with two 
very important hygienic rules, the danger of contracting 
colds, measles, whooping cough, and other communi- 
cable diseases will be very materially lessened. 


“Always cover nose and mouth when sneezing or 
coughing — always wash hands before eating.” 


LIFEBUOY 


* POR- FACE - 





PROTECTS HEALTH 





* HANDS - BATH: 





_STOPS BODY ODOR 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
To Know All Is To Forgive All 


If I knew you and you knew me— 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you, and you knew me. 


If I knew you and you knew me, 
As each one knows his own self, we 


| Could look each other in the face 


And see therein a truer grace. 

Life has so many hidden woes, 

So many thorns for every rose; 

The “why” of things our hearts would 
see, 

If I knew you, and you knew me. 


Nixon Waterman. 
From “In Merry Mood,” 
Forbes & Co. 


How to Have Constant Good 
Company 


The most charming companion I ever 
met was a plain little woman whose life 
for years had been entirely given up to 
the care of an invalid demented father, 
an old man who demanded her constant 
presence in his darkened room during 
his waking hours, in the few spare mo- 
ments she had while going through the 
usual round of household duties. 

Poor, living in the backwoods, where 
she never saw any society, she gained a 
depth of mind and a power of expres- 
sion far superior to many of her old 
schoolmates, who had shown greater 
promise and had possessed every ad- 
vantage. Indeed she was neither 
“smart,” nor particularly studious at 
school, but excessively fond of fun, ex- 
citement and company. 

One day I asked her the secret of the 
change. She laughed: “I have been 
enjoying constant pleasant company for 
the past few years.” 

I stared mystified. She drew from 
her pocket a little quotation book, and 
pointed to two quotations. 

“My thoughts are my companions.” 

“They are never alone that are ac- 
companied with noble thoughts.” 

She said earnestly, “Looking back 
over my girlhood I know that there is 
a fatal defect in the training of our 
girls; our words, our actions receive 
attention, we are given instruction in 
every point but in our thinking. 

“I did not have even a conception of 
entertaining myself by my own 
thoughts; I wanted all the time to be 


|amused by something or somebody out- 


side of myself. Then came that plunge 
into poverty, sadness and loneliness; 
at first I believed I should become in- 
sane, then God must have directed me 
to this little book, too worthless to be 
sold when our library went. * * * * * 

“From that hour I determined my 
thoughts should be inspiring compan- 
ions. **# & *& * 

“I drill myself into meditating on 
pleasant subjects, just as I would drill 
my tongue if in company to make 
pleasant speeches. 

“Tell the girls you teach and write 
to, how true it is that 

‘The pleasantest things in the world 
are pleasant thoughts, and the great 
art in life is to have as many of them 
as possible” ”—Mildred C. Watkins. 


“In the race of life endurance is of 
more importance than speed.” 


All the doors that lead inward tothe 
secret place of the Most High are doors 
outward—out of self—out of small- 
ness—out of wrong.—George Macdon- 
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TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Max 


% 


of complete samples and 
DETROIT ,ounod. ‘OF L TTERIR 


SALESMEN WANTEI 


We want men with teaching experience to travel in 
and sell School Supplies. Selling experience is ¢ 
able but not necessary, Selling pays far better tia 
teaching and furnishes employment the year aroun 
Write us today, giving full information about youre! 
Your letter will be treated confidentially and » 
lead you to a very profitable position. 
WOOD SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Blytheville, Arkansas. 
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study made easy 
A duty made play 


—with Colgate’s FREE Helps for Teaching Oral Hygiene 


OO often the subject of oral hygiene is asso- 

ciated in children’s minds with unpleasant ex- 
periences in the dentist’s chair. The classroom 
helps which Colgate is offering correct this idea. 
They associate care of the teeth with health and 
good times, with fun and sport. 


To help you in your talks on oral hygiene, there 
is “The Dental Lesson,” a brief but complete 
course of study in itself; also individual reminder 
cards, which the children sign, pledging them- 
selves to daily care of their teeth. 


Tubes of Colgate’s, too 


Included in every package of classroom helps is 
a supply of small tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
These start the children on the right path, and 
help to assure regular brushing. 


The important lesson which these helps teach is 
cleanness. They stress the use of a tooth brush 
and of a dentifrice that does one thing—cleans. 
They impress children with the necessity of see- 
ing the dentist often, so that each visit may be 
without discomfort. 


A souvenir package for you 


With the classroom helps comes an attractive 
souvenir package for your own use. This includes 
samples of Colgate’s soap, vanishing cream, and a 
trial size tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. There is 


also a regular medium size tube of Ribbon Dental 
Cream. You can keep this tube yourself, or offer 
it as a prize for the best work in Oral Hygiene. 


Colgate’s CLEANS 


Colgate’s does the one and only job a dentifrice 
should do—and does it thoroughly—CLEANS. 
It keeps teeth and gums healthy by removing food 
particles that are the causes of tooth decay. Give 
it a trial and see how Colgate’s brings not only 
cleanness, but the very feel and sparkle of 
cleanness. 


Send the coupon 


The coupon places all the material on your desk 
FREE. Send it in today. Be sure to tell us how 
many children there are in your class, and give 
your principal’s name as reference. This offer 
expires April 1, 1928. 


If your school is not already supplied with a Den- 
tal Eruption Chart and a Tooth Chart you may get 
them simply by writing Colgate & Co. requesting 
these additional helps which go a long way toward 
making the Oral Hygiene Class more interesting. 








Colgate & Company, Dept. 219B 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Please send me the complete outfit of Colgate Classroom Helps. 
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“One Riviera after another" along the blue Pacific near Los Angeles 


No miny days...to dampen 
the joys of vacation... 


OT a single “shower will inter- 

fere with your stay in Southern 
California next summer! Think what 
that means in priceless hours 
of seeing new sights and 
doing new things in this 
strange land. 

Here, every precious mo- 
ment goes into real vacation 
service—trips from Los 
Angeles to majestic, snow- 
crowned mountain ranges; 
into the silent, awesome 
reaches of a Sahara-like des- 
ert; through the vast “Orange 
Empire” to wonderful Old 
Spanish Missions or along 
boulevards skirting the 

lacid, blue Pacific and its 
Sivienciedtinn beaches. 

At every turn— romance; 
at every road's end a picture 
unlike any other you've ever 
seen; always in anticipation, 
a pes § inspiring place to 
visit; and, at each glorious 
day's close, restful, energizing 
sleep under blankets. For you, 
too, every outdoor sport at its 
best—sixty-five golf courses, ° 
tennis courts everywhere, 


@Los Angeles bad norain during the oe 
las Y .. 


summer season for 
yS 
< 
a 


ens 





mountain lake and sea fishing, bathing 
from broad, gently sloping beaches. 
All the glories of Southern California 


are speedily available from 
- Los Angeles—fifth city in 
population and Pacific Coast 
metropolis. Los Angeles 
County is one of the richest 
in natural resources. Its agri- 
cultural products last year 
approximated $95,000,000. 
Its billion-dollar oil fields 


, alone are an unforget- 
» table sight. 


Arrange your itinerary to 
include all of this fascinating 
region—San Diego, Orange, 
Ventura, Riverside and San 
Bernardino [where the Na- 
tional Orange Show is held 
beginning Feb. 16th}. And, 
the beckoning beaches—La- 
guna, La Jolla, Long Beach, 


® Santa Monica, Santa Barbara 


—and dozens more. 


Plan now. Special low 
rates on all railroads May 
15 until October 31. Mail 
the coupon today for a 52- 
page vacation book telling 
what toseeand dointhisrain- 

/ess summer vacation land. 


alifornia 


“A trip abroad in your own —Americal”’ 


 — — SS — —n — — 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. H-2, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especi- 
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‘ornia. 





ally of the attractions and opportunities in the coun- Name .. 
ties which I have checked. 

0 Los Angeles © Santa Barbara 

C) Los Angeles Sports © San Diego Sreet 

O San Bernardino O Riverside 

C) Orange 0) Ventura 
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| Did you train it? 
| what things to teach it? If you wanted 


,out a word from you, A dog so trained 


-| town? 


How to Be a Thoroughbred | 


(Continued from page 42) 


It was a framed picture of Abra-| 
ham Lincoln. David had won it by 
having the best essay on the character 
of the great man. | 

“I don’t see,” he told his mother, 
thoughtfully, “how I could look into 
those eyes of his—and get mad. 
couldn’t remember how hard he worked 
for everything he wanted—and give 
up. I couldn’t look at his mouth—and 
pout. Nor think of the things he en- 
dured—and whimper at a hurt. I 
couldn’t see in his face how much he 
loved everybody—and not hold out a 
friendly hand to all the world..... 
Mother, do you think I can ever be big 
enough to fit the mold?” 

“At least, Son,” said his mother, 
“you’ve made a thoroughbred’s choice.” 


CONVERSATION 


Have you ever had a little puppy? | 
How did you decide 


it for a watch-dog, probably you said, 
whenever strangers came near, “Sic 
’em, Tige!” And in a very short time 
the dog would growl at strangers with- 


will be fierce when grown. 
pose you change 


But sup- 
our mind then, and 
want your dog to be friendly to all the 
Can you change him? Prob- 
ably not. He is set in the other kind 
of mold. Perhaps you have heard the 
saying, “You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks!” Sometimes you hear this 
remark with reference to people. What 
is meant? 

Suppose you never had skated; and 
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Good Hotels per Tips 
§ [not “ ensions”’ | $ day Taxies | 
n eals up Transfers 
i Sightseeing Ete, 


Our 52nd year assures complete satisfaction, 
BH London and Paris offices at disposal of pot 
i tourists. Personal service throughout. 


CONDUCTED TOURS $ 00 

i 37 Daysand Longer . . 420 

4 All that you want to see and do 
outlined with prices in our most com- 
prehensive booklet, N, sent free, 
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Simmons Tours 


Successors to McCann's Tours, Since 137% 


1328 Broadway, New York City 
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UNIVERSITY 
AND GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 
$395 ty 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
Address 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 


Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42“ ST. NEW YORK CIT! 








neither had Father. Who could learn 
more quickly? Why? Father’s mus- 
cles are set. Yours are young and | 
plastic, and willing to go any way you 
want them to. Have you seen a tra- 
peze performer? Who could learn to 
do his feats more quickly, Father or 
your little brother? Probably Father 
never could learn them now. But your 
little brother could, very likely, become 
an expert, if he cared to. 

Mother makes jelly, and pours it in- 
to glasses and puts it away in the 
storeroom. When she takes some out 
for dinner a long time after, will she 
pour it out of the glass? Why not? 
How will it come out? What shape is 
the solid mass? Suppose she had 
poured the liquid jelly into a low bowl? 
In what shape would the solid mass 
have come out? 

You are given a piece of clay, and 
told to make whatever you wish. You 
make a boy. When he is done he is 
far too fat to please you. What can 
you do? Suppose you had baked him 
in the sun while he was fat—could 
you, then, have made him over? It 
would have been too late. He would 
have been set. 

Do you know a stingy person? A 
generous one? How did each become 
that sort of person? 

You yourself are like clay; like jelly. 
You can make yourself what you wish 
to be. How? By behaving that way, 
day by day, while you are young. 
Suppose you want above everything 
else to be generous. Then give, every 
time you have a chance. Soon it will 
be a habit, and you won’t even have to 
think about it any more. You will 
have grown into a generous person. 
On the other hand, suppose, while you 
are still pe young, you have formed 
the habit of being stingy. Is there any 
hope for you? 

Suppose David’s mother, after she 
had poured her salad into cloverleaf 
molds, had decided that she wanted 
heart-shaped salad, as it was St. Val- 
entine’s Day. Could she do anything 
about it? Yes, if she wanted to go to 
a great deal of trouble. She could 
warm the gelatin, and remold it by 
pouring it into heart-shaped molds—if 
she cared to take the pains. So, too, 
you could break the old mold of stin- 
giness, if you cared enough, and pour 
——- into a mold of generosity. 

ut it would be hard. You never could 
do it by saying, “I’ll keep the best 
orange just this once, and give the 
best to my brother to-morrow.” You 













Coming to 
NEW YORK? 


Hotel Earle 


An hotel of refinement directly overlooking 
Washington Square on Waverly Place near 
Fifth Avenue. 

RATES 


Single Room (running water) - $4.00 per day 
Single Room (private bath) *°- $5.00 perday 
Double Room (private bath) - $8.00 perday 
2 room suite (2 persons) - $10.00 per day 
American Plan (Meals included) 
Under Knott Management. 





































TEACHERS TOUR 
Around South America 


including The Inca Ruins 


visiting Panama Canal, Lima, capital of Peru, Lake 
Titicaca, highest navigable lake in the world, a! 
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from La Paz to Buenos Aires, by the New Tram A 

Andine, Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. ( 
Leaving July 5th by the new Motor Ship 
“SANTA BARBARA”—returning August 28th. 

Write for Booklet N. 

GRACE LINE, BENCE TOURIST CO., IN. fm “*grap 

10 Hanover Sqvare, 331 Madison Avenue, ¥ with 
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200 AllExpense Tours $195 up. Booklet Fre 


Mediterranean and Scandinavian Cruises, $390 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston Street, Bost ) ‘ 





















- YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
TEACHERS - 1928 . STUDE 


Select Summer Tours from $775. 
Student Toursfrom . . $275. 


Organizers Wanted, Independent Travel 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Fifth Ave., New!# 











EUROPE 


i STUDENT AND STANDARD TOURS 


Parties sailing from New York or Montreal in i 


June and July. Good accommodations, © . fo 

conductors, thorough sightseeing, moderate pres My pup 
Liberal terms to organizers. the 

Write for descriptive booklet. m 
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must never once let yourself be stingy 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, P 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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nile you are trying to form the good 

bit of generosity. 

) GAB suppose you want to be gay. How 
all you go about it? By making 

yor face gay; by singing; by having 

happy-hearted word for everyone. 

on you will grow that way; set. 


Ds int every time you allow yourself to 
oe | um, you are making it harder for 
. WBorself to mold a gay personality. 


Can you expect to be as truthful a 
an as George Washington if you al- 
yourself to tell little fibs while you 
a boy? All too soon you will be 
sided into an untruthtul person. 
ian you hope to be like “Honest Abe” 
you cheat at games now? No. Very 
mn you'll find yourself set to go 
ough life a cheater. Can you hope 
be the sort of pleasant person people 
» to meet if you speak in a crabbed 
18% Tyy while you are a child? The first 
City Hing you know you will be jellied into 
n “old crab’’! 

Just as sure as you live, you are 
cing to jelly—and very soon. Who is 
sponsible for the mold you fit? 
other and Father may have a little 
do with it; so may your friends; but 
y are the one who will have the 
vatest influence in shaping yourself, 
If we expect to be thoroughbreds, it 
our duty to mold for ourselves pleas- 
g personalities, not only for our own 
es but for the sakes of the people 
ho have to live with us. 


D Discussing the News 
By Emma Lou Stealey 


One of the easiest and most interest- 
crm fig ways of determining mistakes in 
nglish common to a group is to allow 
great deal of oral discussion and 
pntaneous conversation. When the 
ss is ready for the afternoon work, 
| them about something of local or 
rrent interest. Encourage questions. 
hen ask them to tell something inter- 
, ting which they have heard or read 
ently. Let them repeat jokes and 
rlookinggemorous incidents. Allow them to 
ce ner fell what they are doing out of school. 
len suggest ways in which they may 
nd their spare time wisely. 


Lat In the meantime listen closely for 
perdayf_stakes in English, mispronuncia- 
) per day Mons, and poorly constructed sentences. 
i) lw regular English period will be 


me interesting if it follows this 
riod which is used for local and cur- 
mt news, and a great deal can be 
me to improve habits of speech. Cor- 
UR wed words and phrases may be 
P nted on cardboard, placed in a 
"1ca pnt place, and drilled on fre- 
' y. 














A Geography Project 
By Bula Swartz 


Geography cannot be taught success- 
ly without the aid of pictures, and 
tyof them. The more pictures, the 
ter the visualizing, and the greater 
Interest. Pictures from magazines 
old geographies may profitably be 
My pupils call the following proj- 
“movies.” The “theater” is a large 
Men box with a _twelve- by 
Meen-inch opening cut in the bot- 
This box we stand on its side. 
film is a roll of wall paper, on 
ich the pictures are pasted. Two 
@Prdles, to which the film is attached 
means of thumb tacks, are held in 
fe by holes cut in the upper and 
T sides of the box at the sides of 
screen” opening. The film is 


JROPE Birerated by means of a handle at the 
bof one of the spindles. The films 
ID y have various names, such as “The 
75. ~ eastern States,” “A Trip to 
75. 4,” ete. 
Travels Pupils are enthusiastic about 
Newld Movies.” Each, with the aid of 
“ul suggestions from the teacher, 
¥ choose the picture in which he is 
"interested and prepare his talk. 
Wil write it out first, receive cor- 
urs MS and suggestions, and then 


a1 in Mor > a . not word for word, but 

xen yee tor thought. 

ate pew ity Pupils like to invite visitors to 
m. If carefully prepared, the 


AU ci may be used for successive 
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GO WEST THIS YEAR 


Here is 1928's greatest vacation bargain 





Yellowstone-Colorado- 
Salt Lake City— All for 
the price of a ticket to 
Yellowstone alone—Via 


Union Pacific. : 


Every teacher should see 
Yellowstone. This phe- 
nomenal plateau has 3000 square miles of 
wonders so amazing that travelers come 
from the far corners of the earth to view its 
mysterious grandeur. More geysers than in 
all the rest of the world ... a petri- 
fied prehistoric forest . . . immense lakes 
surrounded by forgotten extinct volcanoes 
+ «+a mighty river plunging deep into a 
gigantic canyon of prismatic beauty .. . 
lofty peaks . .. wild flowers in profusion 
. « « Yellowstone is a land of evergreen for- 
ests—the home of many bears, buffalo, deer, 
elk and other wild creatures. 





se eeeeneeeeeeeeeees FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY «#2eeeee8e8eee8ee88 


4 General Passenger Agent, Dept. 184—Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information and booklets. 


| 

. D Yellowstone O Pacific Northwest and Alaska 0 California 0 Dude Ranches 
s 0 Colorado OD Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 0 Escorted All-Expense Tours 
' 
' 
5 


' 
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Go Union Pacific—via West Yellowstone, the 
only entrance on the Park Boundary—Visit 
Colorado and Salt Lake City at no extra rail 
cost. See Rocky Mountain National Park 
with its peaks nearly three miles high. See 
beautiful Salt Lake City, the Mormon Taber- 
nacle and famous Great Salt Lake. 


Low Summer Fares to All the West 


On the way to California or the Pacific 
Northwest, Yellowstone is a convenient side 
trip. The new wonderland of color in South- 
ern Utah, Zion-Grand Canyon National 
Parks, Bryce Canyon, Cedar Breaks, may be 
combined with the Yellowstone or Pacific 
Coast tour at a low additional cost. Ask 
about escorted all-expense tours. 


Let Us Send You Booklet 


UnionPacific travel experts whoknow the West 
will gladly assist in planning your itinerary 
according to the time and funds available. 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Schools to Create Picture Purchase 
Funds Also as a Climax to Years 
Course i in Picture Study. 


. WITHOUT CHARGE, as your donation to our picture 
L/ Study Class, send Art Appreciation Set now. We wil 
use your loan of 26 large size Exhibit Reproductions of 
Pamous Paintings with Art Reading for each. Als 
cket Annowne ements sters Catala ~ 7 (All to be 
i aned yv thout at to us and parcel pe id.) With 
will conduct an EDUC ATION al ART EX- 
HiBITION an 4 ART READING on one or more after 
1 r evenings We will edverti e same and sell tick- 
also sell pictures during the exhibit to 
‘ with which to purchase 
Boney feaneed wilt be 
frar 
date is 


ot te os » fares fe vs ~~ sure exhibit 
tur 


prints for our 
spent with you for 


We ) Seques at mem of 


d me 

tinched alae title 
t te include tickets, an- 
ciatio rm ae an nd toe ure © book 


rms ~ , ve the pr 
ceed $100.00, but cannot definitely « obligate © 


Convenient exhibit date is 


TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 


PRESENT YOUR SCHOOL F AMOUS PICTURES 
AS YOUR CLASS MEMORIAL 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST Sanaa | ieee ED 
IN COLORS TRUE TO THEIR PRICELESS ORIGINALS 


ON APPROVAL please cond 
Prints thet t 


u te , 
uresive es to any fixed » 


_ for imepection, sin unframed Porter 
1 will return within Ove days cng 
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Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. 
Travels in Many Lands. Harry A. Franck. 
China. 256 pages. Cloth...... 

Japan. 256 pages. Cloth........... OL ee Ree 
Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. Cloth.......... 
When They Were Boys. Everett and Reed. 192 pages. 


Boyhood Stories of famous American men. 
When They Were Girls. Moore. 192 pages. Cloth.......... 


Girlhood Stories of famous American women. 


256 pages. Cloth.......... 
New Geographical Readers. 


Cloth. 


Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 192 pages. Cloth. 


The Story of America. Ramon Coffman. 
Book I. The Age of Discovery. 128 pages. 
Book II. New World Settlement. 128 pages. 

Seven Little Sisters. Jame Andrews. 128 pages. 


Sentinels of the Sea. Francis C. Owen. 128 pages. 
Story of United States Lighthouse Service, 


A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 160 pages. 


Above Prices for Single Copies are Postpaid. In quantities of 10 or more 
copies of a title, 25 Per Cent Discount from above prices, not postpaid. 


New Historical Readers. 
ee . 
Cloth...... 


Cloth...... 


Coast Guard, etc. 


Cloth i cence ieltiahitinhcithohialnnt 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 








Winter Moth Study 


(Continued from page 41) 


the borders of field and wood as they 
flutter noiselessly about in the dark- 
ness. During the daylight hours they 
rest quietly against the trunks of 
trees and usually escape detection. 

The study of these interesting 
creatures requires no equipment, en- 
tails no expense. Examine the shrubs 
and trees about your home; hike along 
the roads and the borders of the fields; 
inspect the orchard trees. Your search 
should be rewarded by finding cocoons, 
visible now because there are no 
leaves to hide them. They look much 
like brown leaves that are clinging to 
the twigs. Break off small twigs with- 
out detaching the cocoons. Promethea 
cocoons are probably the most com- 
monly found, dozens of them often oc- 
curring in a little clump of sassafras, 
spicebush, wild cherry, or other trees 
and shrubs. Polyphemus cocoons are 
attached to a great variety of trees 
and shrubs, including the oaks, wal- 
nuts, hickories, basswood, elms, maples, 
birches, chestnut, sycamore, beech, and 
wild rose. Often, however, they fall 
to the ground with the leaves, where 
they are seldom found. Cecropia co- 
coons will be discovered attached to the 
twigs and lower branches of such or- 
chard trees as apple, plum, pear, and 
cherry, as well as on service tree, wil- 
low, maple, and lilac. The Luna co- 
coon is seldom found because it is al- 
ways spun on the ground among the 
leaves. 

To get the best results from the co- 
coons you gather, they should be stored 
out of doors in a safe place under nat- 
ural conditions until the middle of 
March. At that time those that are at- 
tached to twigs may be set up in jars 
or vases, while those which are unat- 
tached may be sewed to curtains or 
twigs, if care is taken that the needle 
does not penetrate the inside of the co- 
coon. Perhaps the best thing to do is 
to place them in a box with a cover of 
glass or fine wire screen, since other- 
wise the moths might emerge at night 
and be hidden out of sight when it 
came light. If you made an aquarium 
like the one described in NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS last 
September, you can use that, by put- 
ting in a little earth in place of the 
water. Then you can easily see what 
is taking place, when the moths begin 
to come forth. Do not be disappointed 
if nothing happens at once. The 
moths may not begin to emerge until 
the middle of April. Not all the co- 
coons may contain live pupae, so you 
may not get a moth from each one. 

The Luna moth is strikingly beau- 
tiful. It is of a delicate light green 
color, with a _ purplish-brown band 
across the front edge of the fore wings. 
The hind wings have a tail-like pro- 
longation which extends far back of 
the body. On each of the four wings 
is an eyelike spot with a transparent 
disk. Some say that this exquisite 
moth was named after Luna, the 
Roman moon-goddess. At least it is a 
fairylike creature, often seen on moon- 
lit nights. 

The male and female Promethea 
moths are not colored alike. The fe- 
male is light reddish brown, with clay- 
colored outer wing margins and an 
angular disk spot in each wing. The 
male is much darker and has fore 
wings which are more sickle-shaped 
along the front edge. Perhaps this 
moth received its name from Prome- 
theus, who, the Greeks said, stole fire 
from heaven and brought it to earth 
for mankind. The full-grown cater- 
pillar has four coral-red, knob-like 
projections on its back, and the female 
moth has a fiery haze on its wings. 
As Prometheus was bound to the sum- 
mit of Mount Caucasus for disobeying 
the gods, so in the hard, oval cocoon, 
bound to the twig by strong silken 
strands, is the Promethea moth held 
until it frees itself the following 
spring. 

Those of you who live in the states 
along the Atlantic seaboard may find 
cocoons of the Cynthia or ailanthus 
silkworm moth, which has been intro- 
duced into this country from Asia. 
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Teeth Extracted 


OU need suffer no bad after-eg 

following tooth extraction. Dens 
nowadays are using MU- COL 
recommending it to patients, Co, 
in handy powder form; dissolves quid 
ly in warm water ; makes solution 
Strength desired ; ; pleasant tasting, og 
ing and soothing. Even ulcerated ¢ 
ditions are relieved. Write ys ; 
recent letter from a user, 


MU-COL 


Dependable Hygienic Powder 
At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 » 
The MU-COL Company, 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


Free sample to teachers, 
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international Ronee Exehengt 
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Dress Influences Your Ss 


Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you weat® 
same dress week after week until everyone knows't 
your individuality is lost? You can easily have ® 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price you 
pay for one “‘Hand me down.’’ Many teachers make i 
to $100.00 a month in spare times, designing and 
gowns for their friends. Let us show you how. W 
immediately, before you forget, to Franklin Inst 
Dept. W604, Rochester, N. Y. for 32 page, 
BOOK”. It will be sent free to teachers, with 
lessons from this wonderful training. 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's - 
Zino-pa Pain ogo 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chie 
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Cynthia caterpillars live only up- 
‘he ailanthus tree. The cocoon is 
jar to that of the Promethea, and 
hed in the same way to the twig. 
» moth is larger and lighter in color, 
‘¢ fawn-colored, with a crescent 
4 in each wing; otherwise its gen- 
markings are similar to those of 
Promethea. — 
The Cecropia is the largest of the 
werican silkworm moths (to which 
up belong all the moths we have 
, discussing). It sometimes meas- 
» six and a half inches from wing 
»to wing tip. It is dusky brown, 
h a red-margined white band across 
, middle of the wings. Each wing 
; a red-bordered, crescent-shaped 
Lite spot in its center. The Cecropia 
erpillar is a wonde ful weaver, as 
» will agree if you examine the 
pilelike cocoon after the moth has 
xged. The cocoon has two walls, 
en which is a matting of silk. 
The Polyphemus moth is yellowish 
own with a windowlike spot in each 
ng. If one of those eye-spots were 
nified large enough, it might re- 
sble the single great eye that stared 
of the forehead of the terrible 
nt Polyphemus, into whose cave 
ses and his men wandered on the 
ntful journey home from the Tro- 
in War. 
If you would like to see moths simi- 
r to the ones which will come from 
cocoons that you collect this month, 
>to the museum nearest you, and 
yy will probably have some on exhi- 
tin. If you cannot do this, there are 
y books that show them _ photo- 
mphed in color, and the National 
yraphic Magazine for July, 1927, 
10N tains color photographs of the 
we have described, and others as 
Slides me. 
wes [These moths do not eat. Last sum- 
r the caterpillars ate enough to last 
Jery Hen the rest of their lives. They will 
ably live not more than twelve or 
uteen days. After you have seen 
‘ADINGHRem emerge, and have admired their 
mderful colorings, let them fly away, 
t then the following winter you will 
ve a better chance of finding more 
ons in your neighborhood. 
If it is desired to permit the moths 
breed, and you wish to raise the 
ng caterpillars, you should gather 
igs from the species of tree or bush 
which you obtained the cocoon 
put them in water, when you no- 
that the eggs are being laid. By 
time that the tiny caterpillars 
tender green shoots of their 
t food will be available for 
These caterpillars can be given 
rty at any time it is deemed 
ble, and will take care of their 
future if placed outdoors on their 
erred food plants. 



















A Spelling Suggestion 
By Verna Patrick 


I found that my third-grade pupils 
‘much better in spelling if a differ- 
vice were used each month. They 
med to lose interest in receiving a 
istar, as a reward for each perfect 
m, to paste on the spelling page, 
#8 one month I tried the following: 
the front cover of the spelling 
8 which each pupil had made, 
placed a picture of a city as it 
Sat night. They used blue paper 
the sky and black for the buildings, 
‘ung the latter into peaks and towers 
pasting them at the bottom of the 
paper. On the buildings they 
*¢ small squares and oblongs of 
ow to suggest lighted windows. 
% each perfect lesson a pupil re- 
& small gold star to paste in his 
Naturally, each one became in- 
“¢ in filling his sky with stars. 
pupil pasted his stars where he 
“; some placed seven of their 
Bin the form of the Big Dipper. 
: klets were made during a 
rk period. The pupils became 
iT d in keeping their books neat, 
.. Noted an improvement in their 
as well as in their spelling.— 


























Duty makes us do things well, but 
ymakes us do them beautifully.— 
rooks, 
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to throw away your summer 
i,  thismoney-making offer 
| Will appeal to you 


[game] ACKLE the summer problem now. 
Fei Gather the facts that will help you 
>) make your final plans. See if what 
we offer solves the summer problem for you. 
These few words will outline our proposal. 


Then, if you want details, just mail the coupon. It will bring 
our entire travel-and-make-money plan to you. 


Answer these questions : 


Before you write us, ask yourself and answer these 
few questions. They will help you to measure what 
we have for you. 


Are you free to travel this summer? Do you like to 
see new places, meet new people? Does $50, $75 or 
more each week, all summer, appeal to you as worth 
while earning? Are you anxious to save money, to 
build a bank account? Can you smile while you are 
working at a rather trying problem? Have you ambi- 
tion, energy, “drive” and any individuality? Have 
you the courage to say “if she can do it so can I”? 
Would you enjoy traveling all summer long with 
friends — congenial teacher companions? .. . Keep 
the answers to yourself, for we know, if you send 
the coupon, that our major qualifications have been 
met. What we seek is “pep” and spirit, intelligence 
and live ambition. And we'll train you, free of 
charge, to make us pay you well. 


Permanent or summer-time posit‘ons 
with good pay 
Hundreds of teachers have earned with us $75 per 
week all summer long... and we will gladly give 
you the names and addresses of any of them. Some 
have stepped into permanent executive work with 
us at $4,000 and $5,000 per year. If $200 to $400 
per month is interesting to you, then start to a 
profitable summer by filling out and sending in the 
coupon. To best serve your own interests you 
should have had 2 years of Normal work or teach- 
ing experience. Now ... mail the coupon for our 


entire proposal. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Established 1893 


1000 North Dearborn Street . Chicago 








Facts about the House of Compton 


Compton’s own and exclusively occupy 
their own building, pictured above. Busi- 
ness established in 1893 — 35 years of steady 
growth —17 Branch offices in U. S.— 
Foreign agencies in England, Italy, South 
Africa, Australia, Philippine Islands, and 
Canada— Member National Better 
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F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 102, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free, and absolutely without ob- 
ligation on my part, your summer Vacation and 


Money-earning Plan. 
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Schools to Create Picture Purchase 
Funds Also as a Climax to Years 
Course in Picture Study. 

Cc) WITHOUT CHARGE, as your donation to our picture 
L.. Study Class, send Art Appreciation Set n We will 
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use your loan of 26 large size Exhibit Reproductions of 
Famous Pa! neings with Art Reading for each. Also 
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for Supplementary Reading 


Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. 256 pages. Cloth......... $1.50 
Travels in Many Lands. Harry A. Franck. New Geographical Readers. 
China. 256 pages. Cloth............ siti eiialiteeeieshabinbciaaiaaiee .96 
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Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. Cloth... , .96 
When They Were Boys. Everett and Reed. 192 pages. Cloth. 80 
Boyhood Stories of famous American men. 
When They Were Girls. Moore. 192 pages. Cloth............ .80 
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Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 192 pages. Cloth. .80 
The Story of America. Ramon Coffman. New Historical Readers. 
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Winter Moth Study 


(Continued from page 41) 


the borders of field and wood as they 
flutter noiselessly about in the dark- 
ness. During the daylight hours they 
rest quietly against the trunks of 
trees and usually escape detection. 

The study of these interesting 
creatures requires no equipment, en- 
tails no expense. Examine the shrubs 
and trees about your home; hike along 
the roads and the borders of the fields; 
inspect the orchard trees. Your search 
should be rewarded by finding cocoons, 
visible now because there are no 
leaves to hide them. They look much 
like brown leaves that are clinging to 
the twigs. Break off small twigs with- 
out detaching the cocoons. Promethea 
cocoons are probably the most com- 
monly found, dozens of them often oc- 
curring in a little clump of sassafras, 
spicebush, wild cherry, or other trees 
and shrubs. Polyphemus cocoons are 
attached to a great variety of trees 
and shrubs, including the oaks, wal- 
nuts, hickories, basswood, elms, maples, 
birches, chestnut, sycamore, beech, and 
wild rose. Often, however, they fall 
to the ground with the leaves, where 
they are seldom found. Cecropia co- 
coons will be discovered attached to the 
twigs and lower branches of such or- 
chard trees as apple, plum, pear, and 
cherry, as well as on service tree, wil- 
low, maple, and lilac. The Luna co- 
coon is seldom found because it is al- 
ways spun on the ground among the 
leaves. 

To get the best results from the co- 
coons you gather, they should be stored 
out of doors in a safe place under nat- 
ural conditions until the middle of 
March. At that time those that are at- 
tached to twigs may be set up in jars 
or vases, while those which are unat- 
tached may be sewed to curtains or 
twigs, if care is taken that the needle 
does not penetrate the inside of the co- 
coon. Perhaps the best thing to do is 
to place them in a box with a cover of 
glass or fine wire screen, since other- 
wise the moths might emerge at night 
and be hidden out of sight when it 
came light. If you made an aquarium 
like the one described in NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS last 
September, you can use that, by put- 
ting in a little earth in place of the 
water. Then you can easily see what 
is taking place, when the moths begin 
to come forth. Do not be disappointed 
if nothing happens at once. The 
moths may not begin to emerge until 
the middle of April. Not all the co- 
coons may contain live pupae, so you 
may not get a moth from each one. 

The Luna moth is strikingly beau- 
tiful. It is of a delicate light green 
color, with a  purplish-brown band 
across the front edge of the fore wings. 
The hind wings have a tail-like pro- 
longation which extends far back of 
the body. On each of the four wings 
is an eyelike spot with a transparent 
disk. Some say that this exquisite 
moth was named after Luna, the 
Roman moon-goddess. At least it is a 
fairylike creature, often seen on moon- 
lit nights. 

The male and female Promethea 
moths are not colored alike. The fe- 
male is light reddish brown, with clay- 
colored outer wing margins and an 
angular disk spot in each wing. The 
male is much darker and has fore 
wings which are more sickle-shaped 
along the front edge. Perhaps this 
moth received its name from Prome- 
theus, who, the Greeks said, stole fire 
from heaven and brought it to earth 
for mankind. The full-grown cater- 
pillar has four coral-red, knob-like 
projections on its back, and the female 
moth has a fiery haze on its wings. 
As Prometheus was bound to the sum- 
mit of Mount Caucasus for disobeying 
the gods, so in the hard, oval cocoon, 
bound to the twig by strong silken 
strands, is the Promethea moth held 
until it frees itself the following 
spring. 

Those of you who live in the states 
along the Atlantic seaboard may find 
cocoons of the Cynthia or ailanthus 
silkworm moth, which has been intro- 
duced into this country from Asia. 
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Cynthia caterpillars live only up- 
ailanthus tree. The cocoon is 
jar to that of the Promethea, and 
hed in the same way to the twig. 
moth is larger and lighter in color, 
ing fawn-colored, with a crescent 
wm. in each wing; otherwise its gen- 
u,| markings are similar to those of 
im, Promethea. 
ME The Cecropia is the largest of the 
‘i erican silkworm moths (to which 
wp belong all the moths we have 
n discussing). It sometimes meas- 
. six and a half inches from wing 
»to wing tip. It is dusky brown, 
h a red-margined white band across 
» middle of the wings. Each wing 
; a red-bordered, crescent-shaped 
site spot in its center. The Cecropia 
terpillar is a wonde ful weaver, as 
‘hu will agree if you examine the 
dielike cocoon after the moth has 
rged. The cocoon has two walls, 
n which is a matting of silk. 
The Polyphemus moth is yellowish 
own with a windowlike spot in each 
ing. If one of those eye-spots were 
mified large enough, it might re- 
ible the single great eye that stared 
of the forehead of the terrible 
nt Polyphemus, into whose cave 
Ivsses and his men wandered on the 
ntful journey home from the Tro- 


fh 
‘Y, 


Bseesgck eee. 


» War. 

If you would like to see moths simi- 
to the ones which will come from 
cocoons that you collect this month, 
» to the museum nearest you, and 
y will probably have some on exhi- 
tion. If you cannot do this, there are 
ny books that show them photo- 
mphed in color, and the National 
yraphic Magazine for July, 1927, 
stains color photographs of the 
ths we have described, and others as 


7 > 


These moths do not eat. Last sum- 
w the caterpillars ate enough to last 
m the rest of their lives. They will 
ably live not more than twelve or 
uteen days. After you have seen 
Nem emerge, and have admired their 
ES Mnderful colorings, let them fly away, 
then the following winter you will 
ve a better chance of finding more 
ons in your neighborhood. 
0), If it is desired to permit the moths 
breed, and you wish to raise the 
ng caterpillars, you should gather 
igs from the species of tree or bush 
which you obtained the cocoon 
put them in water, when you no- 
t that the eggs are being laid. By 
time that the tiny caterpillars 
tender green shoots of their 
food will be available for 
These caterpillars can be given 
liberty at any time it is deemed 
, and will take care of their 
future if placed outdoors on their 
ferred food plants. 























A Spelling Suggestion 
By Verna Patrick 


I found that my third-grade pupils 
imuch better in spelling if a differ- 
device were used each month. They 
dd to lose interest in receiving a 
istar, as a reward for each perfect 
m, to paste on the spelling page, 
'% one month I tried the following: 
the front cover of the spelling 
lets which each pupil had made, 
Placed a picture of a city as it 
Sat night. They used blue paper 
the sky and black for the buildings, 
ting the latter into peaks and towers 
pasting them at the bottom of the 
paper. On the buildings they 
*¢ small squares and oblongs of 
Ww to suggest lighted windows. 

% each perfect lesson a pupil re- 
& small gold star to paste in his 
aturally, each one became in- 
*¢ in filling his sky with stars. 
~ pupil pasted his stars where he 
4; some placed seven of their 
Sin the form of the Big Dipper. 

:, klets were made during a 
rk period. The pupils became 
Tr ed in keeping their books neat, 
. hoted an improvement in their 
“ig as well as in their spelling.— 


E ie 


2 2) 


Bert: oa 


Daty makes us do things well, but 
makes us do them beautifully.— 
Brooks, 
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summer problem now. 


Gather the facts that will help you 
Qs) make your final plans. See if what 
we offer solves the summer problem for you. 
These few words will outline our proposal. 


Then, if you want details, just mail the coupon. It will bring 
our entire travel-and-make-money plan to you. 


Answer these questions : 


Before you write us, ask yourself and answer these 
few questions. They will help you to measure what 
we have for you. 


Are you free to travel this summer? Do you like to 
see new places, meet new people? Does $50, $75 or 
more each week, all summer, appeal to you as worth 
while earning? Are you anxious to save money, to 
build a bank account? Can you smile while you are 
working at a rather trying problem? Have you ambi- 
tion, energy, “drive” and any individuality? Have 
you the courage to say “if she can do it so can I”? 
Would you enjoy traveling all summer long with 
friends — congenial teacher companions? .. . Keep 
the answers to yourself, for we know, if you send 
the coupon, that our major qualifications have been 
met. What we seek is “pep” and spirit, intelligence 
and live ambition. And we'll train you, free of 
charge, to make us pay you well. 


Permanent or summer-time posit‘ons 
with good pay 


Hundreds of teachers have earned with us $75 per 
week all summer long... and we will gladly give 
you the names and addresses of any of them. Some 
have stepped into permanent executive work with 
us at $4,000 and $5,000 per year. If $200 to $400 
per month is interesting to you, then start to a 
profitable summer by filling out and sending in the 
coupon. To best serve your own interests you 
should have had 2 years of Normal work or teach- 
ing experience. Now ... mail the coupon for our 


entire proposal. 


F. E.. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Established 1893 


1000 North Dearborn Street - Chicago 


throw away your summer 
i, thismoney-making offer 
| “Will appeal to you 











Facts about the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy 
their own building, pictured above. Busi- 
ness established in 1893 — 35 years of steady 
growth—17 Branch offices in U. S.— 
Foreign agencies in England, Italy, South 
Africa, Australia, Philippine Islands, and 
Canada— Member National Better 
Business Bureau — iness exceeds 
$4,000,000.00 per year. 











This coupon brings the details. 


Send it now! 








Dept. 102, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


Money-earning Plan. 











F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Please send me free, and absolutely without ob- 
ligation on my part, your summer Vacation and 


I seeiinicsistniscicnniniiinccaiiaiaeai Age........ 
I. cscsssetonsisiansisinniniusteinmcigenimmuamaianil 7 
College or Normal................ Years of training........ 
I am teaching in.................... My position is............ 
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F ebruary 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT of PUBLICATION - PRIMARY MATERIAL and IDEAS for EVERY DAY in the 





Practical 
New [Ezreset«" 
Complete 





RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need supple- 

mentary helps and devices for mak- 

ing school work appealing to children. 

Primary Plans and Projects is de- 
signed to meet this need with material pre- 
pared by skilled primary specialists. 

The volume is divided into ten sections, 
each devoted to a month of the school year. 
This makes all material appropriate to each 
school month readily available without the 
usual search. The material itself is practical, 
purposeful and complete. 


Practical, because based upon sound peda- 
gogical principles; prepared by competent 
teachers; and proven by actual test in the 
school room. 

Purposeful, because the educational aim of 
every plan, project, story, or activity is clear, 
definite and worth while. 

Complete, because everything essential to 
the successful application of the material in 
the school room is carefully provided for. 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


Plans As indicated by the title, abundant space 

is devoted to a series of month plans. 
These are prepared by Mae Foster Jay, a primary 
specialist of wide experience in developing plans 
for primary work. A general theme upon which 
to base the work for the month is given in each 
. The subjects covered by these plans are: 
lorning Talks, Nature Study, Literature, Music, 
Games, Drawing and Construction, Reading, 
Phonics, Writing, Number. 





RIMARY Plans and Projects is 

arranged in ten sections—each 
devoted to a month of the school 
year— from September to June. 
Each section contains a complete 
collection of primary material for 
the month classified as follows: 


Nature Study - Picture Study 
Number Lessons 
Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.) 

Projects - Plans - 

Seatwork and 
Blackboard Drawings 
Songs and Music 
Stories 


Reading 


320 pages. Size 734 x 103s inches. 
Full cloth binding. 
Hundreds of Illustrations. 

8 Bird Pictures in Full Color. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Aid for Primary Teache 























Arranged and Edited by ELIZABETH P. BEMIS 
Primary Editor of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans for 25 years 


. Directions for carrying out a wide va- 
Projects riety of projects form an important part 
of the book. Under this head a goodly supply of 
free-activity projects, so popular in present-day 
primary work, is also given. All of these are so 
presented that they may be easily developed with 
little children, even by inexperienced teachers. 


Included under this heading are 
Nature Study Bird Studies. For these studies 


of some of our best-known North American birds, 
accurate color plates have been prepared. These 
plates, with the coloring outlines given, will furnish 
interesting and profitable seat work. With the out- 
line of each bird is also given a carefully prepared 
lesson about the bird, relating the most important 
facts concerning it. The lessons are arranged in 
such a manner that they may be used as supple- 
mentary blackboard silent-reading lessons, as ma- 
terial for general Nature Study, or for oral or writ- 
ten language lessons. 


Picture Study ©2c" month has a full-page pic- 


ture by a famous painter. 
These eng are full of story quality and invite 
little children to compose oral or written stories 
about them. With each picture Maude M. Grant 
has a agg some suggestive Language and Read- 
ing Picture Lessons which 
will atly aid the teacher 
in er presentation of 
the pictures. 
Stories Every teacher 


needs interesting | 
and instructive stories to 

tell or read to her pupils, 
and for this reason much 
space in this volume has 


been devoted to worth- 
while stories. The series Sieh the” book 
of Play-Project Stories by Sock ond the 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
popular and_ well-known 
writer of Children’s stor- 
ies, is replete with inter- 
esting, constructive ideas. 


at right te indicate your 











Two other series, one of Health Stories 
one of Safety-First Stories, furnish 
which will help the teacher to emphasize 
vital subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
tion to these many other stories are gi 


To meet the endless need 
Seat Work educative seat work, 


space has been given to construction 
for keeping active little hands profitably 
ployed in the between-recitations periods, 


e . Under this heading 
Primary F ridays an exceptionally 


collection of material for Friday aftem 
and other occasions when appropriate 
mary entertainment material may be n 
There are poems, verses, acrostics, exere 
little plays, and other similar material. 


. The hundreds of artistic 
Illustrations lustrations are doubly us¢ 


In addition to the specific purposes which 
serve in connection with the content mi 
of the book they will also serve as motifs 
designs, decorations, posters, etc. 


Every Teaching Need Provided F 
Yet Exceptionally Low Priced 


Our unexcelled facilities for producing a 
of this character enable you to buy Primary 
and Projects at the exceptionally low price 
$3.60. Think for a moment of the amazing 
tity of material 320 large pages (7% x 10% 
ches) represent for use in the 200 odd days of 
average school year. And when you consider 
this material is the work of notably suce 
specialists—material of proven worth—you 
agree that $3.60 is indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your order u 
you poe. for we gladly extend credit 
March 15. Simply fill out the coupon below 
mail it to us today. The book will be sent to) 
promptly regardless of whether or not remi 
accompanies your order. 


Primary Plans and 
Projects, postpaid, <0" 
COMBINATION PRICE anes 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 $4. 


Z —[Use This Order Blank—Pay Later If More Convenient|— 


Se J 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Piece evess i) [_ ]Rteace send Primary Plans and Projects, postpaid, to ™ 
equarge at right dress given below. Price $3.60. 


Please send Primary Plans and Projects, postpaid, to ™ 
dress given below and enter (or extend) my subscripti® 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
special combination price of $4.90. 


for one year, at! 


a i herewith. 
one of the squares | I am enclosing payment 


| I agree to pay not later than March 15, 19% 
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*The May creep 
like a white mist 
over hedgerows??? 


Cunard “Vacation Special” 


Fleet Makes 21 Sailings 
in April and May! 


England is so lovely, burst- 
inginto bloom! And France! 
Spring is the time to sail. 


But—“the red autumn-glory 
comes to mock the yellow 
moon”. . . What of that? 
Truly fall is the time! 


There is no escaping Europe’s 
charms, for they follow the 
year right through. But 
there is a time when the 
beauty lover may enjoy them 
to the full: before mid-June 
or after mid-July,— for then 
the tourist tide has either 
ebbed or flowed, and Europe 
thows her real self to the 
traveler, 


And now, of course, an intel- 
ligent and pleasant way to go 
is“Tourist Third” since not- 
thles have made it “a most 
amusing way”, and have 
found the food so to their 
liking, their staterooms 80 
comfortable, and their fel- 


low passengers so agreeable. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
$177.50 Round Trip 


CUNARD 


LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


* Eighty + Eight - Years + Of + Service - 
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How to Teach Spelling 
(Continued from page 37) 


| Kind of errors prominent— 

1. Omissions. 
a) Whole words. 
b) Parts of words. 

Treatment— 

| 1. Ample time given for writing each 

} word. 

. Rate of pronouncing words gradually 

increased as subject’s rate of writing 

| and his retention improved. 

| 3. Word pronounced for him 
times. 

4. Memory tests and exercises: 
and written responses 
digits, letters, 
and words. 

5. Copying words at increasing rates. 

6. Dictation at increasing rates. 

7. Writing series of words at increasing 
rates from memory. 

8. Flash card drills. 

Results— 
1, 
2. 
3 
4 





to 


several 


oral 
in recalling 
nonsense __ syllables, 


Increase in rate of writing. 
Increase in number of 
spelled words. 

. Decrease in number of errors in mis- 

spelled words. 

. Increase of nearly three years in 

spelling age. 

The amount of improvement in this 
case is unusually large. One cannot 
expect to do so well in all cases. Where 
the diagnosis or the remedial proce- 
dures have been faulty, less encourag- 
ing results may be expected. This 
case shows very nicely, however, the 
possibilities with certain pupils. It is 
little short of remarkable when a child 
can bridge a gap of three years’ edu- 
cational retardation as a result of 
special treatment during a period of 
only five weeks. One would find a re- 
sult like this more difficult to accept if 
similar results were not being secured 
in other subjects. Quite as surprising 
is a case in reading reported by Gray. 
A fourth-grade boy, more than two 
years below his grade standard in 
reading ability, was able to double his 
rate score and triple his comprehen- 
sion score in a period of only two 
months. 

The next case is somewhat different 
in type and more common in occur- 
rence. It is that of the boy who is 
lacking in interest. The boy who was 
studied in this instance was normal 
socially and physically, except for 
slight underweight. He had average 
intelligence, or better (his I. Q. was 
104), but he was practically three 
years below standard in spelling. He 
had a reputation for being lazy in 
school work. He showed no alarm or 
even concern over his deficiency in 
spelling. The summary of the case 
study is as follows: 


correctly 


Case II 


Kind of case— 
1. Psychological. 
Causes of disability— 
1. Lack of interest. 
2. Poor retention. 
3. Mispronunciation. 
4. Lack of knowledge of phonics. 
5. Carelessness. 


Symptoms— 

1. Normal intelligence, 

2. Three years below. standard in 
spelling. 


3. Misspellings fairly “intelligent.” 
Kind of errors prominent— 
1. Omission of silent letters and elided 
vowels. 
2. Difficulty with doubles. 
3. Confusion of ei and ie, le and el, sion 
and tion. 
Treatment— 
1. Trained iff phonics. 
2. Taught with other cases for purpose 
of motivation. 


3. Interest aroused through competitive 
devices. 
a) Scores compared with standard 
scores. 
b) Seores compared with those of 
other pupils. 
4. Tested often, for purpose of motiva- 
tion. 
| Results— 
1. Increase in interest, effort, and at- 
tention. 


2. Increase in spelling age of one and 
a half years. 


It is quite evident from an examina- 
tion of the record of Case II that lack 
of interest was the principal deterrent 
and that better motivation of work was 
primarily responsible for the improve- 
ment. The effective factors in this 
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Wouldn’t all of your younger pupils like 
to have their very own private copy of 
this little book? 

It tells all about how brave Captain 
Cooky conquered the savages on the Isle of Bombaree! 
The story is told in the jolliest rhymes with lots of gayly 
colored pictures that show the doughty Captain and his 
Flap Jack Tars, the Dough-Dough Bird and all the other 
interesting characters of this thrilling tale. 

It has pictures of such fascinating foods as Easter 
Bunny Cake, Merry-Go-Round Cake, Orange Blossoms, 
Peanut Cookies and Cocoanut Cookies with complete 
directions for making them. 





If you want free copies of this book 
for your pupils, just clip the coupon 





and mail it. We’ll send them at once. 








THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. B, 118 East 42nd St., New York City 

Please send me—free............. copies of 
“The Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky.” 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 







Visit the land of the 98 “gold rush”—land which 
inspired the thrilling tales by Rex Beach and the 
word-songs of Robert W. Service. 

Follow in comfort, the trail of the hardy adventurers 
who amassed fortunes overnight or who: staked their 
all and failed. From Skagway through the White 
Horse Pass, reminders of these historic days are seen on 
every side. 
Enthralling in its history, Alaska’s scenic grandeur is unparalleled. — 
lofty, snow-capped mountains pierce the sky. Giant glaciers re ame 8 e 
gorgeous beauty of the Northern Lights and the midnight sun. Everyw - 
about are the ancient totem poles of a departed race, and paorpongy >» b e 
landscape is a carpet of wildflowers, brilliant beyond oper ape 2 : ee 
trip to Alaska this summer. Cruise through a thousand miles of shelter 
waters. Visit Ketchikan, Wrangell and Juneau en route. 
Reduced rates from all U. S. A. points in connection with Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to Vancouver. Optional routes. Compartment Observa- 
tion Cars redio-equuipged. Superior Dining Car Service. Stop-over at Jasper 
National Park. Fare, Vancouver to Skagway and return, including meals 
and berth—a ten-day voyage—$90. All outside rooms. Mail the coupon. 


Canadian National operates 22,681 miles of line reaching every 


important city and seaport in the Dominion of Canada. 


(ANADIAN NATIONAL 


Dhe Largest Railway System in America 
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SEAT WORK DRAWINGS AND JINGLES 
For Children of the Primary Grades 
\ 


SEAT WORK 
DRAWINGS AND JINGLES 


This book by John T. Lemos, Drawing Instructor, Stanford 
University, contains over two hundred whimsical drawings, 
each illustrating a merry little jingle and dealing with the 
everyday life of the child—his companions, his pets, and his 
play. Each subject is shown in three stages as on the cover 
of the book illustrated here. First, simple type forms—such 
as squares, circles, triangles, etc.—-are made as guide lines; 
then details are added that suggest the subject; and last the 
finishing touches that complete the drawing are made. 

The child’s interest in the drawings makes him want to 
know more about the things portrayed, and to satisfy his cu- 
riosity he reads the jingles which are printed in large, clear 
type underneath the drawings. In this way the child is led to 
read with enjoyment and a purpose. 

64 pages, size 944 x 8% inches, heavy paper covers. 


‘ LEMOS 
Bauer Price, postpaid, 45 cents. In quantities of fifteen or more, 
35 cents per copy, not prepaid. 
Pacific Coast Office: 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMP. ANY : Dansville, N.Y. San Francisco, Calif, 




































Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and Kondon's. It prevents infec- 


po melee Le ag 1-7 tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted this offer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 


Send the names of 20 or more 
with the 20 or more names 


parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta regs addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
‘ Minneapolis, Minn. 


/ ular size 30c tube of Kondon / 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


“4 « 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


plan of motivation were knowledge of 
results and competition. 

The conclusion regarding the effec- 
tiveness of these factors finds support 
in the results of other investigators, 
for example, Kirby, who comments as 
follows in regard to the motivation of 
drill exercises in an elaborate investi- 
gation in arithmetic: “The author 
feels that the children’s knowledge of 
the record of their previous perform- 
ance, united with the desire each one 
had to surpass his previous record, 
was the greatest contributing factor to 
the improvement.” 


REMEDIAL WORK AND GENERAL 
METHODS 


Diagnostic and remedial work of the 
type described promises to have results 
that reach beyond the particular bene- 
fits to individual cases. The indica- 
tions are that general methods of in- 
struction in spelling will be improved 
at many points. In this connection a 
case of inattention and poor visual 
memory in the sixth grade is sugges- 
tive. The boy in question was less 
than a year retarded mentally, and 
was above average in all subjects ex- 
cept art, handwriting, and spelling, 
and in these he was three to four years 
below standard. He was apparently 
in good health except that he was 6 
per cent underweight and was exceed- 
ingly tervous. He handled materials 
clumsily, talked nervously and inces- 
santly in a high voice, cried easily, 
and was difficult to control due to his 
supersensitiveness. He was normal in 
visual and auditory acuity. 

The boy seemed absolutely unable to 
concentrate his attention upon an en- 
tire word. Finally, the experimenter, 
in her search for an effective method, 
tried the device of “mimic writing.” 
Using the blunt end of a pencil on the 
table at which she and the pupil sat, 
she produced the movements required 
for writing the words being studied. 
The pupil became interested in the pro- 
cedure as a game and thereafter did 
his best concentrating. With the con- 
tinuation of this teaching procedure, 
he showed steady improvement in his 
ability to attend to the details of 
words. This improvement in attention 
evidently resulted in more accurate 
word impressions and better memory, 
for the tests after study showed de- 
cided improvement in spelling ability. 
A CHAPTER IN THE PATHOLOGY OF 
SPELLING 


This case is cited to illustrate the 
efficacy of a device that may have much 
more general application. That is, 
there may be many cases where better 
concentration of attention on the de- 
tails of words can be secured by this 
procedure. However, improvement in 
generally applicable methods of in- 
struction is not the main hope of this 
line of work. The results of research 
during the last quarter of a century 
will probably be found fairly adequate 
for pupils making normal progress. 
We look forward rather to the develop- 
ment of a new chapter in spelling 
method, a chapter in the pathology of 
spelling instruction. Is it too much to 
hope that in the future we shall be 
able to identify the principal pedago- 
gical diseases that afflict problem cases 
and to discover the prescriptions and 
operations, in other words the partic- 
ular methods and devices, that will 
effect the desired cures? 

On the whole, the results of these 
cases of remedial work are extremely 
encouraging. The improvement in 
each instance cited above has been 
very marked. Lest the reports of these 
cases become responsible for an un- 
warranted degree of optimism on the 
part of any teacher, we hasten to add 
that the remedial worker is not always 
so fortunate or successful. In several 
of the twenty-six cases described in the 
investigation from which this material 
is taken, the improvement was slight 
or negligible. This does not demon- 
strate the hopelessness of these cases, 
of course. It indicates merely that the 
solution of the problem was not dis- 

* Thomas J. Kirby, “Practice in the Case of 


School Children,” Contributions to Education, No. 
58, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
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The GOLDEN BOOK, 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song § 








OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 


20 


ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 
Lower Prices in Quantities—See E 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs HAVE bee 
complete song book for schools of all kage “tion “N 
and for assembly and community singi hers of | 
It contains a choice collection of folk soqmm@traut ar 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirati@g! te Natio 
songs, songs for special occasions, an @” distin 
cellent selection of children’s songs, ac! am glad 
plete list of national and patriotic sgrough the : 
and an unusually large and desirable @mctor and 
lection of songs for Christmas. There @plendid work 
also a number of rounds and several t health v 
suitable for marches and drills, so (we distribu 
altogether it will meet every need. ir parents, 
128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from r booklet 


engraved plates on a good quality of 
and attractively bound in covers made f 
“rope stock’”’ which is very tough and du 
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Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more ¢ thousand 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate ng’) by the P: 
ders for a full hundred copies or more But there a: 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13 hools, and f 
hundred, transportation payable by ie the i 

Partial List of the Songs Includag 's «pv: 
Abide With Me . : 
Alouette , my The right | 
America 4 4 
America the Beautiful 2 " est honor 
Annie Laurie ightly Row raut P 
Anvil Chorus uittle Bo-P mma cum |, 


Auld Lang Syne 
Baal Baai lack Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 
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Blue Bells of Scotland 
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Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of img, thi 
Virginn Marseillaise Hymn is—al) 






Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—HBrahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 

Deck the Hall 

Dixie [Thine Eyes 
Drink to _Me Only Wich 
Farmer, The 


Merrily, Merrily (Ba 
Michigan, My Mid 
Mummy Song, The 
My Bonnie 

My Faith Looks @ 
My Old Kentucky t 
Nearer, My God, & 
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Farmyard, The O Little Town of Bitt free from 
First Noel, The lehem salts fo 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton © Me! © My! (ATBiy 4) . 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe overec 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home J give the 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket Hite Packers . 
We Meet —_ Onward, Christi? Bp tp Protect. 4 
God Bless Our Native _ diers se et t 
Land Perfect Day food. 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachl Bl want to ¢h, 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair how 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast eg 


Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 

Hark! The Herald Angels 
ing [Tara's Halls 
Harp That nce Thro’ 


Rocked in the 
the Deep , 

Scotland's 
(Round) 

Silent Night 


Smiles 
Solomon Levi 
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How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,? 
How D'Ye Star Spangled 
Illinois Sweet and Low 






Swing Low, Sweet 
There's Music ia 
Three Fisherme, 
Vacant Chair, The 
We Three Kisé 


Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming , 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night C 
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Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
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Jingle Bells Orient Are af 
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Joy to the World Homeward 
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Send today for as many copies © 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs ii 
need for your school. You will fin 
biggest value ever offered in a song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COM 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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This is Station 


N.K.P.A. 


Sauerkraut Headquarters 


9B Broadcasting a Short Talk 
by ROY IRONS, Secretary, on 


sauerkraut 


ind The New EMBLEM 


HAVE been asked to broadcast from 
sation “N. K. P. A.” to the school 
hers of the U. S., a short talk on 
yrkraut and the new Emblem adopted 
s the National Kraut Packers Associa- 
m to distinguish their product. 

lam glad to do so, as the teachers 
ough the famous journal, Normal In- 
metor and Primary Plans, have done 
nid work in spreading the news of 
health value of Sauerkraut. They 
so (we distributed to their charges and 
it parents, more than 400,000 copies of 
booklet “Sauerkraut as a Health 


Concerned as they are in the welfare of 
it pupils, they have shown equal in- 
nest in the new Emblem, and have writ- 
m thousands of letters, praising this 
» by the Packers. 

but there are many new teachers in the 
tools, and for their benefit, let me em- 
ize the importance of this Emblem, 
ich is appearing on cans and contain- 
of Sauerkraut. 

the right to use this Emblem is the 
fest honor that can be conferred on a 
raut Packer. It is his degree— 
mma cum laude. Only those members 
the Association conforming to the high 
undards set up by the packers and the 
a Government, are licensed to em- 
i 


The Emblem—and I ask the teachers to 
* this—always means First Quality 
ut. It means Sauerkraut made in me- 
y clean plants and in the most sanitary 
i Sauerkraut of proper color, proper shred- 


oks and correct lactic ferments. It means 
icky Ia"Araut with the vitamins for general wel- 
a} i lactic ferments which keep the intestinal 


t free from disease producing germs and 
salts for bones and teeth and blood. The 
mt to overcome the effects of malnutrition 
give the students “pep” for their duties. 
Te Packers found it advisable to take this 
~ 1 m users of this wholesome and 


I want to thank the teachers for the great 
ve given the Packers, We have a 
m of our booklet “Sauerkraut as a 
, Food” (with 49 ways of serving it.) I 
glad to send you—FREE—as many 
*%§ you can use judiciously. 


[ Cents Worth of Sawerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


ATION Clyde, Ohio 
or this Interesting Booklet FREE 


Te National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Oyde, Ohio | 


send me postpaid................ copies of 





s Tease booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
es of with new tested recipes. I am a 
ss ter in School. | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


covered; hence we are entitled to be- 
lieve that further study might have re- 
vealed it. 

The hopeful aspect of this work is 
that many children who are now lan- 
guishing in a rut of failure, stagna- 
tion, and despair may be lifted out of 
this rut and launched on the road to 
normal achievement. Before, however, 
this can be done in any general way 
in the schools, classroom teachers 
must attain a greater mastery of 
standard instruments of measurement 
and diagnosis than they possess to- 
day. The proportions of their task may 
be indicated by the fact that since 1910 
somewhere between five hundred and 
one thousand of these instruments 
have been constructed and published. 
It is quite improbable that many teach- 
ers in service will obtain a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of these necessary tools 
without special training in the tech- 
nique of testing such as is now offered 
in scores of summer schools and many 
extension courses. Furthermore, their 
success will be more certain if in the 
schools they can be given the assist- 
ance of a specialist in testing, one who 
is competent and ready to assume 
leadership and direction in this work. 
Special study of testing problems and 
the type of leadership suggested will 
do much to give our teachers the nec- 
essary competence. 

In the next and last article of this 
series we shall discuss some of the 
problems involved in the measurement 
of spelling ability. 


Real Learning in the Primary 
Grades—III 
(Continued from page 39) 


5. Literature. 
a) Stories to enrich children’s 


experience. 

(1) Showing __ interdepend- 
ence of city and 
country. 

(2) Showing development 
and progress of man- 
kind. 

b) Poems. 
c) Spontaneous, original pro- 


ductions by children. 
6. Home and city sanitation. 

a) Care of food in home. 

b) Care of food in store. 

c) Street cleaning. 

7. Civic life. 

a) City postal service. 

(1) Street mail boxes. 

(2) Names of streets and 
numbers of houses. 

b) Traffic laws and safety rules. 
(1) Signs. 

(2) Signals. 

(3) Policemen. 

c) Transportation. 

(1) Paving and walks. 

(2) Boulevards for automo- 
biles and busses. 

(3). Street-car service. 

(4) Elevated. 

d) Lighting system. 

e) Building materials. 

(1) Ideas of fire prevention. 

(2) Ideas of aesthetic ap- 
pearance. 

8. Social life. 

a) Interrelation of all life. 
(1) Country produce. 

(2) City needs. 

(3) Primitive beginnings of 
modern manufacture. 

b) The group problem as a so- 
cial experience. 

(1) Interdependence and ap- 
preciation of individual 
contributions. 

(2) Wholesale enjoyment. 

(3) Excursions: how to be- 
have and what to look 
for. 

9. Nature study. 

a) Winter trees. 

b) Food. 

c) Study of sun, moon, and 
stars as sources of light (de- 
veloped through study of 
lighting problem). 


Truly there is a tide in the affairs of 
men; but there is no gulf-stream set- 
ting forever in one direction.—James 
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week thereafter. 


Accident. 
accident. 


killed in a travel accident. 


Quarantine. 
ing place, for the full period. 


Association for Teachers Only. 
stock company. 


least expense. 


to teachers everywhere. 
effect are on file in our offices. 


I am in receipt of your check for $281.00 
for which I thank you. I appreciate your 
prompt, fair treatment and that you handle 
your claims with the least possible amount 
of red tape. It certainly is a great con- 
tribution to the peace of mind of a sick 
person to know that they belong to your 
organization. 


Today I received your check for $102.43, 
benefits for my recent illness. It cer- 
tainly is a great comfort, yes more a 
blessing, to belong to an _ association 
which so kindly adjusts its claims. 


Sickness. $10.00 for the first week of confining illness. 
Covers all diseases. 


$10.00 per week for an illness which does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. 


107 








ph 192, 5 No. 103018 
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Know the Happiness 
Which Comes with Security 


Be free from financial worries due to Sickness, Accident, or Quarantine. 
Membership in the Educators Beneficial Association will assure you an 
income when you cannot work through these causes, 

the benefits are generous, and their payment is prompt. 


The cost is low, 


What Membership Will Mean to You 


$25.00 per 


$25.00 per week for total disability, paid from date of 


$10.00 per week for partial disability, even while you are in the 
school room but unable to perform all your duties. 


$1,000.00 for accidental death. Double this amount if you are 


$10.00 per week for quarantine in the home or board- 


are increased 10% if the annual pre- 


[és weekly benefits enumerated hore 
mium is paid in one sum in advance. 


The Greatest Protection at the Least Expense 


The Educators Beneficial Association is a mutual Sickness and Accident 
It is conducted by teachers for the 
benefit and protection of teachers throughout the Nation. 
It pays no dividends, hence the expenses of conducting 
it are nominal, and as a result you get the greatest protection at the 


It is not a 


For seventeen years the Association has rendered conspicuous service 
Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to this 
Those which follew are typical. 


I received your check for benefits two 
weeks ago and I wish to thank you and 
to express my joy in belonging to such 
an association. 


Last year I hesitated about continuing 
my protection with you, as I was never 
ill and never had an accident. My re- 
cent accident proved that one never can 
tell. The day after the accident occurred 
I realized that I would have financial help 
from you and that meant a lot. I'll 
boost for you whenever I have the op- 
portunity. 


Why not give yourself that feeling of “Happiness in Security” which 
membership in this Association affords? 
the complete story. No obligation on your part. 


Send the coupon today. Get 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Educators 








_ ee OR 


To THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Woolworth Bidg., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please mail to me, at once, full information about your 


protection for TEACHERS ONLY. 


I understand that 


this request will not put me under the slightest obligation, 


Beneficial 
Association | 
Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. | oe 
“THE ORIGINAL” | 
“For the Teachers by the Teachers” | Address 
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5427. Colorful Tele- 


old, 


5057. Bunny Tooth- 


brush Holder. An me Screen. 

appropriate gift for Beautiful ship design 

any child and an in- on a background of 

centive to dally care goldmakesthishiding of fun 


of the teeth. Made of placeforthe telephone 


Packaged Gifts from Pohlson’s 
... Party Favors and Prizes 


AINTILY packaged novelties—literally hundreds of them 

—each just a bit different, and each with a distinct appeal 

to those who appreciate the deft touches that establish indi- 

viduality, Send for the new 64-page book of novel gifts and 

favors that lists the many Pohlson creations for young and 
There's a wide variety priced at £1.00 or less, 


Si 
(9 
vv 


5402. Cry 
most novel toy. 
cries as it rolls and 
furnishes abundance 


Durable cellulold and 


wood, hand decorated a spot of beauty. orat in perma- 

and enameled tn ~ Made of wood. Each nent colors. Every 

manent colors. in a special gift pack- pea guesaness. 

. 50, $1.00. 
5444. Lemon Server. Of lovely 

5337. Swinging Bird Shade opalescent glass, beautifully deo- 
* Suspended by old blue orated in permanent colors. 
silk cor 


ds these pretty birds, 
harbingers of happiness, swing 
ally on their perches of brass. 
Box of three pulls. $1.00. 


$1.00. 
All Items Postpaid. Make remittances payable to Pohison's 


5458. W. pecker 
Knocker. With a 
gentle tapping on ths 
= room door the 
foodpecker pro- 
claims that it is time 
to arise. A decorative 
novelty for the sum- 
mer home. Com 





with screws. 
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Ball. A 


for a child. 












Complete with bone fork repeat- 
ing the coloring appearing in the 
dish. A charming addition to the 
tea-table. Daintily packaged 
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Address..... 





Pohlison's | 

Department 42 Pawtucket, R. I. | 

Send me FREE your 1928 Gift Book. | 
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Help Your Pupils 


to Make Higher Grades 
by giving them this FREE book 








The prevention of simple 


Goiter 
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GF 
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with 
MORTON’S 
IODIZED 

















MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


SALT 


IT RAINS, 





WHEN IT POURS 


Backwardness, say health authorites, is 
often the result of an unsuspected case of 
simple goiter. 

That there is a definite relation between 
goiter and scholarship was proved by an 
investigation in Wexford County, Mich. 
There most of the girls who were deficient 
in their studies were found to be suffering 
from goiter. 


When you consider that goiter threatens 
2 out of every 3 children of school age, the 
importance of instructing mothers regarding 
the disease and its prevention is cbvious. 


To make it easy for you to do this, we 
have prepared an informative book for 
your pupils to take home. It explains the 
cause of goiter and tells why the use of 
Morton’s lodized Salt will usually prevent it. 


Mail the coupon below... at once... 
for as many copies of this FREE book as 
you can distribute. 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 


Please send me copies of 
“The Prevention cf Simple Goiter.” 





Name = 
Address_ , 
City___ a 








Picture Study—“Portrait of 
the Artist” 


(Continued from page 46) 


was sold. Not long afterwards, he un- 
dertook the commission for a portrait 
of the six Syndics of the Clothmakers’ 
Guild, one of his best-known works. | 
In 1669, the year after the death of 
his son Titus, Rembrandt died, alone 
and poverty-stricken, quite forgotten 
by his former admirers. Now, how- 
ever, his pictures are the spectacular 
events of the auction market, and some 
of his masterpieces can no longer be 
valued in any money, so universally is 
he acknowledged as one of the greatest 
painters of all time. 


The Robin 


(Continued from page 49) 


After the children have read the 
story about the robin, ask them the 
following questions: 
1. Of what color 
breast? 
2. Of what color are the robin’s back 
and wings? 

3. What does the robin say when it 
sings? 

4. What does the robin eat? 

5. Where does the robin build its 
nest? 
6. What do the baby robins eat? 
7. How do young robins learn to fly? 
8. What do young robins look like? 


Making a Window Trans- 
parency from Health Posters 


(See pages 54-55) 


These designs may easily be used 
for a window transparency. From 
heavy construction paper cut two 
frames 14% inches by 12% inches. 
Cut out the center oblong, leaving a 
frame margin 1% inches wide. Paste 
white tissue paper on each opening. 
Trace the figures from one page on 
black silhouette paper and cut. Lay 
the frame on the full page so the 
printed picture shows through as a 
guide. Then paste the figures in place 
and add any needed details with a 
heavy pencil. Paste frames together 
with the picture in between and place 
in the window. 


What-to-Do’s 
(Continued from page 69) 


Then you will have an All-over Pat- 

tern. 
(The units in the All-over Pattern may 
be placed to form stripes or a check- 
erboard. If the units are far enough 
apart, add lines to connect them. If 
there are empty spaces so that the units 
look “lost,” or if they make you feel like 
counting them, add lines or shapes to fill 
the empty spaces. These lines or 
shapes should be related to the main 
idea.) 


is the robin’s 


DIAGRAMS 


Study carefully the diagrams given 
here. The fifth grade who wrote the 
directions added these diagrams be- 
cause they helped to make the direc- 
tions more clear. You will, of course, 
want to make up your own units; not 
merely copy someone else’s ideas and 
plans.. When you have made your un- 
its, arrange them in border designs and 
in all-over patterns by following the 
directions given above. Add a little 
color to some of the main parts if you 
want your patterns to be more bril- 
liant. 


There is no work of genius which has 
not been the delight of mankind, no 
word of genius to which the human 
heart and soul have not sooner or later 
responded.—Lowell. 


Are You “Job Satisfied’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 














These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
| immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W248, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions now 
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Not always by abnormal exercise of 
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scientific, based on modern research, erapan 
The slender figures now so commonar §""""*", 
largely due to that. 

That method is embodied in Marmok 












prescription tablets. People have used 
them for 20 years—millions of boxes o 
them.They havetold the results to other 
Now in almost every circle there ar 
people who can show you what they do, 
Marmola contains a substance which, 
in the body, turns food into fuel ani 
energy rather than into fat. The com 
plete | prescription is stated in every box 
Also the reasons for results. This to barf 
ish | fear of harm and to let you know 
just why you get the benefits that come, 3 
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Go try Marmola, as myriads of people 
for two decades have done. Not onlyte 
new beauty, but new health and vitality 
Simply take four tablets daily until yor 
get the results desired. Then, in kind 
ness to your friends, tell them 
Marmola does. Go order before 
forget it and watch the delightful char 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Drescripti 
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How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking 


My latest improved Mode! 25 
U now ill-shaped noses quickly, 
permanently and comfortably at home. 
the only noseshaping appliance of p 
adjustment and a safe and guaranteed 
device that will actually give yous 
looking nose. Write for free booklet 
tells you how to obtain a perfect 
nose. M. Trilety, Pioneer 
Specialist, Dept. 2904, Binghamtor. 



























open to teachers, and full particulars telling how to get one. 








“Arlington Operated” 


HOTEL ANSONI 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets, 
New York City 


5 minutes to Theaters and Shopping 
12 minutes from Penn, and Grand 
Stations. 


1,260 ROOMS (All Outside) 


New York’s most complete hotel. E 
for comfort and convenience of our guests. 














of gen 

TWO RESTAURANTS he fgbe 

Open from 6:30 A. M. until midnight combed 
Music, Dancing, 2 Radio Orchestras, “®e ject mo 
Turkish Bath, Beauty Parlor, Drug art} ef wom 


ber Shop, Stock Broker's Office. 
Ansonia Hotel. 


TRANSIENT RATES 
300 Roomsand Bath - °. -e 4 
Large Double Rooms, Twin Beds, Bath - 00 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (2 ) - % 
Special Weekly Monthly Rates f 
A restful hotel—away from all noise and . 
of the “Roaring Forties." No coal on 
steam plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
New York in Summer 


THE ANSONIA 


In conjunction with the Hotels , 
Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolit#? 


“ Arlington Operated” 
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t e 
or Lanch —_ | the Elementary Grades 


(Continued from page 40) 


1. Evidences of family government 
| to be observed and studied: care of 
|clothes, food, house, yard, and family. 
| 2. Evidences of school government: 
books, schoolhouse, teacher, pupils, and 
attendance. 

3. Evidences of town government: 
signposts, guideposts, town buildings, 
town officials and their duties, roads, 
bridges, care of trees and shrubs in 
parks, girls’ and boys’ attitude to- 
wards officials and public property. 

4. County government (to which 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 lead): county super- 
intendent, county court house and its]. 
nd uses at school for this handy stove. Cooks, | location, county jail, county sheriff 
ats equal toa kitchen range. Hot lunch at/and his duties, and county home and 
4 jiffy. ae Se en — inmates. 
gee ry Q waged ee ae . 5. State government (to which No. 
is tetirons, bathroom or bedroom. At your | 4 leads): state capitol, governor, state 
. or send 50c to Sterno Corp., Dept. 617, | flag, attendance laws, state roads, au- 
St, New York, tomobile laws and rules, number of 
wallow’s’’ Cook Book FREE — and eg ae in “yt 

ature, districts into which state is di- 
CANNED | vided for representation. 

HEAT 6. National government (to which 
THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL No. 5 leads): postmaster, postage 
eawfactured under U.S, Gov't, permit for stamps, addressing letters ; mail, mail 
use only as a fuel, cars, mail clerks, rural mail-carriers; 
forest protection; game protection; 
president, how elected, his cabinet; 

Congress, how chosen. 

7. City government: city hall, po- 
lice, traffic officers, street lights, fire 
companies, sanitation, city water 
works, justice of the peace, city mar- 
shal, laws relating to dogs. 
Methods— 

1. Lessons may be made up wholly 
or in part of: 

a) Investigation and observa- 
tion of signs of government; such 
as, roads, bridges, state roads, con- 
trol of traffic, management and 
transportation of mails, and so on. 

b) Reading for study, class dis- 
cussion, and verification of observa- 
tions. 

2. To study the seven forms of gov- 
ernment effectively it is well to use the 
: following headings: 
ek a) What government is. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS: 


Earn Money 
Next Summer 
to Buy the 
Things You 
Most Desire! 












TWO BURNER STOVE 
} Extinguisher (Heat Not Included) 
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What Are Your 
Plans for Earning 
Money Next Summer? 











& DIET 


E HEALTH éaxer 


to every person who has trouble with 
(ood disagreeing) Indigestion, Sallow or 
in, Gas, Colic Spells, Gall-Troubles 
ONES) Constipation or Auto-Intoxica- 
Sent free upon request. Address Unger 
rts Co., Dept. C33, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 












Imagine yourself in this Teacher’s Place! 




































Y A TURN of the pen you can achieve an 

Opportunity in interesting educational work 
that should prove more attractive than teaching 
—and much more remunerative. 


Right now in preparation for our next summer's 
campaign there area few good positions open for 
teachers to do interesting work, to live in a differ- 
ent section of the country, to travel and to earn 
more than is possible in the profession of teaching. 











3: ¢ b) Kinds of government, 
Ga $ eS Se Added Income to Buy way—all prepare you splendidly 
| os, quarters: town hall for town; capi- the Things You Want for your opportunity with us. 
tol a Re pond tani Here is an opportunity for a Travel Along the Road 
f) How the government affects summer of unusual experience, a to Success! 


summer of added income, where- 
by a can have the extra money 
to buy the things you desire most, 
and best of all, if you qualify, a 
summer's success that you can use 
asa ~ ing-stone to a pleasant, 
profitable, permanent business 
career beginning next Fall! 


and helps us. 

g) Duties towards the govern- 
ment and ways in which we may 
show our appreciation of it. 

h) How the government is sup- 
ported. 


With proper ambition and appli- 
cation you can quickly “Make 
good” with us. Everything is 
done to help you succeed. You 
are carefully trained—and thor- 
oughly. You havea guaranteed in- 
come to start. Your railroad fare 
is paid. You receive constant per- 
sonal help after you begin. Agree- 
able associates too, of course, 
since we like to think of ourselves 









Mary Eaton 
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FirtH GRADE 


Patis Dress in 45 Minutes Ai 
Made Up in Genuine 











m— 
To find the purpose of government. 
Content and method— 

The work in this grade is to take up 
as problems the forms of government 
gathered in the fourth grade and work 
them out. 


This Opportunity is Ideal 
for You! 


The 20-year successful WEEDON 





‘AMY EATON, famous theatrical star, takes a 
model bya noted Parisian couturier 
“ows you how to make alovely Peter Pan dress 
ts, ¢ operations. 

s you see this beautiful display, in your 
~ do iow soon, and the wonderful new 
Patterns, you'll want to make many dresses 

Ifand your children. 





















Mluring patterns come straight from Paris 

ee. exclusive, inspiring. They are 
Ptinted in colors you never need fear to 
wash. We guarantee they won't run or fade. 


GUARAN’ TEE:"We will replace any garment 
of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 
No fabric pleases like Peter Pan. Its de- 
lightful feel—the durable weave of fine 
yarns, with 20 to 30 threads to the 
inch more than in others—the lovely way 
itmakes up, have endeared it to thousands 
women everywhere. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 









1. Health: 


We have notices of contagious dis- | 


eases on houses and we learn that this 
means quarantine. We have “Clean- 
up Days” and “Fly Campaigns.” We 
have drinking fountains. We have a 
health officer. We have hospitals, 
nurses, and doctors. The state makes 
laws concerning health. The purpose 
of health laws, then, is to protect 
health. 


Some topics for observation and in- | 


quiry: 
a) Who is the 
officer? 
b) Where may his yearly re- 


local health 





Way can be your way to success! 
Our field makes a most logical 
appeal to teachers. Your own 
education, your background, your 
teaching experience, your desire 
to help others in an educational 


as one closely-knit, happy 
“Weedon family.” And last—and 
aoe most importantofall—you 

vean added income in generous 
measure! Many “Weedon-ites” 
are earning over $200 per 
month—some as high as $500. 


In the past twenty years hundreds of teachers with 
backgrounds and experience not a whit different from 
yours have achieved happy, contented, profitable careers 
with us. You, too, can be a successful Weedonite! 


THE S. L.WEEDON CO.:- Weedon Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


































\ 4-NWhite Street, New York, N. Y. 
im USE COTTON—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 


an” Find out things that he has MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 






























he health of th 3 
=a : ne Mn promote the health of the|} THE S. L. WEEDON CO. - 2036 E. 89th St, Cleveland, 0. Dept. 2-B H 
area ql 1 tect 
"% eee cre we help protect|¢ I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making 
ft ae e) Learn one or more health|# opportunity you have for me. 
ee —, - . ‘ 
orl. 0. Bo — — ention some things for 
A a — which health laws are needed. FRU cresienesantasncionnnanonswinsniessiainadunemamsticionstini | ener 
- ‘ 2. Property protection: SO oe * pn det. 
-_— ee a) Decide what property is. ii be oi ye < in emcees 
toes geasine Peter b) Make a distinction between Age... ee FT a eee years 
private and public property. 




































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FREE TRIAL 
TILL MAY 


In Your Own Home—Write Now 


The FAMOUS WING 


6oth Year—Founded 1868 
Direct From Factory 


The Old House of WING & SON, founded 1868, wishes 
you to try one of its rare instruments in your home until 
May ist, FREE—so you can hear its rich, inspiring tone, 
the secret of which has been held in the Wing family 
for three generations. We xnow that you can have no 
real conception of the remarkable character of the WING 
until you have heard one of them. You may have up- 
right, player or Grand. 


wer 'e/5 


Our Direct-from-Factory-to-Home plan enables us to make prices that 
will actually save you from $150 to $300, To prove this we will send 
any Wing Piano you choose for Free Trial in your own home until 
May 1, 1928. Wewant you to test it in every way. Compare it with 
other pianos you know about. If you are not convinced that it is far 
superior to them in fulness, clearness, richness of tone, in lightness of 
touch, in appearance,in VALUE, you may return the piano at our 
expense. You will be under no obligation to purchase the Wing Piano 
unless you are thoroughly satisfied. We will even pay the freight both 
ways~the trial will not cost you a penny. 

we give you an absolute 


40-Year Guaran tee Forty-Year Guarant 


ee. 
There is no surer proof of our perfect faith in the merit of WING PIANOS. 
And, having placed our pianos in more than 40,000 American homes ——— 
the past 60 years, we know that this faith is justified. The successful recor 
of the WING PIANO is founded on superior quality, at an honest price, 
backed by fair dealings and business integrity. 


A Book Sent Free! 


“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos”’ 


at Factory Price 
Direct to You 
No Money Down! 


Besides the long Free Trial, 













Wing & Son, Established 1868—¢oth Year 

13th St. and Ninth Ave., Dept. 38-22 New York, N.Y. 
Please send me free “The Book of Complete Information about 
Pianos” and your free trial offer. lam particularly interested in: 


Write now for this valuable book. 
140 pages — 16 in full colors 
illustrating the various styles of 
WING PIANOS— UPRIGHTS, 











Your 





ONE WAY WATER 
ONE WAY RAIL 


Colombia 


(WEST BOUND) 


Panama 
Canal 


Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 
Havana 


(EAST BOUND) 









OC Upright O Player Gran Grands, and Players. It is sent 
a to you FREE. Write for it 
’ a ee —— Today, either coupon or postal 
My Address __. will bring it. 
* 





ID school trials goodby for a vacation replete 

with new sights and interests. Joyous days at 
sea and seven visits in enthralling foreign ports— 
including the Panama Canal and trips to the capitals 
of Guatemala and Salvador. From your home town at main line 
points and back—Including mealsand bed on steamer—first class 
—and first class railroad transportation. Return by any direct 
rail route, with stop-over privileges at Apache Trail, Yellow- 
stone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite. Slight additional cost via 
Portland, Seattle or Vancouver. A cruise ship leaves every 
three weeks from New York or San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


For information and booklets, write 


PANAMA MAIL §&. S. CO. 
10 Hanover Square, NEW YORK 


548 So. Spring St. 2 Pine St. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 














value: 








c) List ways in which property 
is injured. 

d) List ways in which the gov- 
ernment protects property. 

e) Learn what our duty is to- 
ward public property. 

f) What may happen to those 
who disregard the property rights of 
others? 

3. Personal protection: 

a) How is your good name and 
mine protected? 

b) What protection is given us 
on busy street crossings in the city? 

c) How do automobile rules 
protect people? 

d) Learn one or two trolley 
rules that help protect those who 
ride. 

e) Learn about 
trains. 

4, Protection of rights: 

a) Girls and boys have a right 
to attend school. Where do they get 
this right? How may it be enforced? 

b) How do we secure the right 
to travel on the highway? 

c) How may rights in school 
and on roads be lost? 

d) Who helps to secure rights 
to people who obey the laws? ‘ 

e) What may happen to those 
who disrespect others’ rights? 

5. Advantages and conveniences: 

a) How are advantages 
school secured for you? 

b) Explain the source and kind 
of government for the following ad- 
vantages and conveniences: _ tele- 
phone, school, railroad, mail, money, 
stores, shoes, books, food, street 
lights, daily paper, public health. 

c) Point out forms of govern- 
ment in action. 


some rules 


of 


SrxtH GRADE 
Aim— 
To learn what the school, town, city, 
and county laws and rules are, and 
how they are carried out. 


Content and method— 
1. In learning the laws and rules, 
such sources as the following are of 


a) For schools: state laws; 
district, town, county, or city laws. 
(Duties of teachers, pupils, parents, 
and superintendents.) 

6) For towns or _ townships: 
state statutes; copies of motions 
passed at town meetings or munici- 
pal elections. (Prescribed duties of 
all town officers; how and when 
elected.) 

c) For cities: state statutes, 
city charter, city ordinances. (Read 
and discuss the duties of city offi- 
cials; how elected.) 

d) For counties: state statutes, 
county statutes. (Read the duties of 
county officers; how, when, and 
where elected.) 

2. To learn how the laws are car- 
ried out, it is well for each pupil to 
keep a notebook in which he may 
record facts concerning the following: 

a) School government: copies 
of town or city school reports; re- 
port of superintendent of schools. 
Observe and report on schools as to 
cost, condition, enforcement of rules, 
attendance cases that have been 
taken up; how books and supplies 
are secured; expenses; names of all 
school officers; times and places of 
school meetings, and business trans- 
acted; visitation of school. How does 
what is done compare with require- 
ments of the law? 

b) Town or township govern- 
ment: town reports; expenses for 
roads, bridges, town poor, schools, 
town meetings. Appoint certain pu- 
tivities of town officials. Attend 
town meetings. Appoint certain pu- 
pils to copy notices from the town 
signposts. Read these in school and 
discuss them. Organize an imita- 
tion town meeting in school. Col- 
lect sample votes, notices, and other 
town papers. 

c) City government: city re- 
ports; secure reports of different de- 
partments for each child. Observe 
activities of the city government, as 
to cleaning the streets, removing 
ashes and garbage, repairs, police 





















See Scotland firy 


Every year more and more tray, 
atlantic visitors are entering Eur 
via Glasgow or Liverpool and ma, 
ing Scotland their first glimpse 
the romance and beauty of { 
older world. 


That is as it should be.  Scotlan/ 
is a veritable storehouse of hist, 
and romance. : 


The grim brave Covenanters 
fugitives in her mountains, grim a 
stark as themselves. Great battis 
fought in the dawn of time h 
coloured her soil with royal blo 
Yet in the Trossachs and round aboy 
the Firth of Clyde, the beauty of | 
land is as gentle asa summer evening), 
the little homes of Scotland iefiy 
peaceful and lovely in every sheltere/f!) 
valley. | 
The London Midland and Scottsifi}) 
Railway has two routes to Scotlaniii) 
—you may travel by one and retw 

by the other. 


with es 
Tours. | 
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Divine Provic¢ 


By Emanuel 
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of God. emt the 
tal of ne of fr 'n 
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Write for complete list of pull 
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PRINTING & PU: 
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Free Gladiolus ! 


FotLow instructions in 
Gladiolus Book for the finest 
town. Directions are 
success sure. Hundreds of r. 
scribed, Also two new type, 
dragon and Recurvii Gladioli. 
pictured in color. Use the coupe 


A. E. KUNDERD, Lincola h 
Goshen, Ind., U. 5.4%, 

The originator of the Ruffed 
Laciniated G al 






































r Wa fev ne, «4 
A. E. KUNDERD, 471 Lincoln Way leeks to « 

| Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. umes or |), 
Dear Sir: ™ Price. 

| Please send me your free Gladiolus Book fown and D; 

l Name. 

| neh. Dv. D.————— — 
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No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


EAN & DAWSON, Lea. 

)) Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 

40 European Offices 

PARIS ROME 


)NDON CAIRO 

















| 
Be 
i) PHILADELPHIA 
| he choice of discrim 
inating Philadelphians | 
and particular travelerr- | 
Jamous for its 
| courteous service ai 
homelike environment. 
Centrally Located } 
BROAD at WALNUT 
J.M. Rosinson, Manager | 
Afilated Hotels 
\ 


WADORE-ASTORIA NEW WILLARD 
New York Washington DC 
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HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 

treatment —16 years’ 

success in my practice. Moles 


= 
\) | 
Ss (also BIG growths) dry up and 


\ 
drop off. Write for booklet. 


WIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 


YPE WRITERS 


KES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial. 
te illustrated lists and special reduced prices. | 
ypewriter Exchange, 121N_ Franciseo,Chieago,Ill. | 


A Teacher’s | 


_ Secret 























































. “Why, Mary. It’s 
beautiful. Ceceille 
must have charged 
sixty dollars for ” 


No, Irene. I de- 
signed and made it 
myself. It cost ex- 
actly fourteen dollars 
sixty cents.” 
“You designed it?" 
“Yes — Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how — in 
moments you girls 
wasted. 
“Over 26,000 wom- 
\ en and girls, 16 up, 
; including several hun- 
A dred teachers, have 
3] taken this instruction. 
54 You girls ought to 
It = take it up. Why don’t 
you is unnecessary to have sewing experience 
fan give as much or as little time to the 
e.”” 


% you lik 

Spare Time Work 

have done work for their friends, during 
» and increased their income materially. 
tite for Free Sample Lessons 
compen hame on the attached coupon. Mail 
~ ? 
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pee. NOW. You may forget it as you turn 

is t page. 

$, N INST — 
i ITUTE 

i Dent. W602, Rochester, N. Y. 

-_ to me free sample lessons in the subject 


. W. Also sho how I can easily learn 

fi show me h easily 

*W Weeks to design and make distinctive dresses 
mes or hats at about one-third the usual 

telling price, 


6 
ia and Dress Designing and Making 


t 


& 










“*Coupon. “If not interested, hand to a friend. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


works, and courts. Secure school re- 
ports on truancy and delinquency. 

County government: List 
work actually done by the county offi- 
cers and compare it with the require- 
ments as stated in the law. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 48) 


Grease the muffin tins with the but- 
ter. Put the flour, bran, salt, and bak- 
ing soda into a large bowl. Mix the 
milk and molasses in a small bowl, and 
add it to the dry ingredients. Beat 
the mixture well, and bake in muffin 
tins in a moderately hot oven for about 
thirty minutes. Remove from the tins; 
cool and serve. 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 


3 quarts canned tomatoes 

1% tablespoons salt 

% cup sugar 

1 onion 

1 bay leaf 

5 tablespoons granulated gelatin 
% cup cold water 

2 heads lettuce 

2 cups boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

paring knife 

small bowl 

strainer 

large bowl 

double boiler 

dripping pan 


Make the jelly the day before you 
wish to serve it so that it will harden 
sufficiently. Open the cans of toma- 
toes and empty them into a saucepan. 
Add the salt, sugar, onion (which has 
been cut in small pieces), and bay leaf, 
and cook for ten minutes. Soak the 
gelatin in cold water while the toma- 
toes are cooking. When the tomatoes 
have finished cooking, strain them, and 
put the strained juice into the double 
boiler to heat. When the tomato juice 
is boiling hot, add the soaked gelatin 
and stir until it is dissolved. Pour the 
liquid into a dripping pan to harden. 
To serve, mark the pan of jelly into 
twenty blocks or, if for St. Valentine’s 
Day, cut it into heart-shaped pieces. 
Serve on lettuce with boiled dressing. 


ee 


VANILLA IcE CREAM 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 


Recipe 
1% quarts milk 
1% cups sugar 
6 tablespoons flour 
% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 
1 quart cream 
1% tablespoons vanilla 
8 quarts chopped ice 
1 quart ice-cream salt (coarse salt) 


Utensils Needed 


four-quart double boiler 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

small bowl 

three- or four-quart ice-cream freezer 
one-quart measure 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the sugar, flour, and salt in a 
bowl, and add the eggs; mix thor- 
oughly. Add a little of the milk to the 
egg mixture in order to get it to a con- 
sistency that will pour; then pour this 
mixture into the rest of the scalded 
milk, stirring while you add it. Cook 
this mixture twenty minutes, stirring 
occasionally, and keeping the water 
boiling gently in the bottom of the 
double boiler. Remove the mixture 
from over the hot water, add the cream 
and the vanilla, and cool. When it is 
cold, freeze it. (It would save time to 
make this mixture the day before you 
freeze it.) 

Scald the freezer can and rinse it 
with cold water. Place the can in the 
ice tub, being careful to get it in the 
center of the tub in the little ring that 
holds it. Place the paddle in the can, 
put on the cover, and attach the handle, 
making sure that it will turn. Mix 


et et et 
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Would you like to 
be a guest at a ranch in the 
Montana-W yoming Rockies? 


—we can arrange this for you! 


111 


il 
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Remember when you were a youngster how you wanted to 
“go out West”—to ridetrails with the cowboys or hike the moun- 
tain paths of the pioneers? How you used to say, “Some day—” 

You can go now—the way is clear, and the life you dreamed 
about is waiting for you at a hospitable Montana or Wyoming 


ranch, 


All the vivid romance of the Old West — saddles and cow- 
camps, “two-gallon” hats and the far, mysterious upper trails 
of the Rockies! Forests and lakes and trout streams! Every- 
thing to do—or nothing at all—as you please! Air that makes 
your blood tingle—winds that whip color into your cheeks— 
sunshine bronzing you with health! 

Meals— good wholesome food and lots of it—you will have 
the appetite of a savage! Sleep—heavy sleep—after the pleasant 


fatigue of outdoor exercise! 


Idle hours with a book on the porch of a comfortable cabin— 
if you want complete rest! The Rockies have precious gifts 
for all—the peace of their silences—the memory of their 
wondrous beauty—health and strength and happiness! 


*150 


from Chicago Includes 
Expense for Two Wee 


Eve 


—— 


Your railroad and pullman fare. Your meals on the train. 
All expenses at the ranch—lodging, meals, your own horse 


to ride! All i 





pt usual small gratuities. 


Let us tell you more about such a vacation as you have wanted for years. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 699 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Books ortripsiam Round Trip Summer 
te Chicago 








interestedin ( ¥ ) Fare from 
0 Dude Ranch Vacations, $57.95 to $66.90 
0 Yellowstone Park, . . . . + « 59.35 
(C0 Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte) . . 61.95 
Inland Empire (Spokane). . . . 85.05 
C Pacific Northwest { Portiesd =. . 90.30 
O Rainier Park . .\ Tecoma . . 90.30 
O Alaska (Skagway) .... + 180.30 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 
(allexpense) . . $148.00 to $240.00 
17 


1 gladly make your hotel and Pullman reservations. 
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They MAKE 


a teacher’s work 


EASIER 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A NORMAL 
COURSE on 
WHEELS 


one-half of the ice and one-half of the 
salt and put it in the tub around the 
can. Remove the cover and pour in 
the ice-cream mixture. Replace the 
cover. Turn the handle until it be- 
comes too hard to turn, which will be 
in about twenty minutes. 

Remove the cover, after taking away 
enough of the ice to prevent the salt 
from getting into the can. Take out 
the dasher and scrape it clean. Pack 
the ice cream down into the can; re- 


F ebruary 


Ne! Summer’ Visit 5Coun, 


PAYS ALL #; 


EXPENSE? <<. 


EURORI 
$ 3 ° ¥ 


ebruary - 


place the cover, and put a cork in it. 
Drain the water from the tub and re- 
pack with the remainder of the ice and 
salt. Cover the tub with a thick news- 
paper and let the ice cream stand for 
at least one hour in order that it may 
ripen, 

If you have ice cream to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday, serve cherry 
sauce over it. On St. Valentine’s Day 
serve a heart-shaped cooky or piece of 
cake with it. 
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StE England, Belgium, Holland 

Germany, France—or Italy, Syy, 
zerland, France—with a Personal’ 
conducted COLLEGIATE Tou, 
Weekly sailings during May, Jur, 
July, August. Your choice of 
itineraries, visiting Ireland, Scotland, 
Spain, Austria, Hungary, Cyechy 
Slov-kia, Norway, Sweden, Coy 
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Cuerry Sauce 


ocetneeien well - fitting 
shoes are a necessary part of every 
teacher's equipment. For a trying 
day in the classroom is much easier to 
stand when shoes do not nag your 
nerves and distract your attention. 


In a pair of these attractive Canti- 
lever Shoes your feet will be at ease 
all day long. They are helpful shoes. 
When you stand, you will welcome 
the gentle support of the snug, flexible 
arches. When you walk, the flexible 
arches of Cantilever Shoes harmonize 
These 


shoes work with you instead of against 


with the action of your feet. 


That is why you are more re- 
freshed at the end of the day when 
you wear Cantilever Shoes. 


you. 


Cantilevers fit so comfortably be- 
cause the lasts over which these 
graceful shoes are shaped are true 
counterparts of the natural foot. And 
the shoes are left on these lasts for 
two weeks, giving the fine leathers 
plenty of time to mold themselves to 
the correct shape of the lasts. 


There are smart Cantilever styles 
for spring in oxford and strap pump 
patterns. See them at your local 
Cantilever Agency. If it isn’t listed 
in the ‘phone book under“Cantilever”, 
the address will be sent to you at 
once if you write the Cantilever Cor- 
poration, 427 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


antilever 
Shoe 


MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 


.-.- through 
Colorado 


Yellowstone 
California 


Add to your store of knowledge 
this summer while enjoying 


A Threefold Vacation 


at 
One Greatly Reduced 
Fare! 


Youcannotselect acourseinany 
institution that offers a more 
important branch of education 
than is offered by the Rock 
Island’s wonderful circle tour 


of the West. 


And the physical benefit is as 
great as the educational. The 
cool comfort and pure air of 
the high country fill you with 
vim and vigor. 


Another delightful educational 
trip is the Rock Island's All-Ex- 
pense Tour of the Colorado 
Rockies—either personally con- 
ducted or independent. 
Mail this for booklets 
andi ion 
ES aR TE A SAR, 


MR. L. M. ALLEN, Vice President 
Rock Island Lines, 700 La Salle Street Station, Chicago. 
Please send booklet on: 
N D Yellowstone Park. OD California. 
blications desired) and full information re- 
res and train service. 
Ol am interested in All-Expense Tours. 
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(Twenty portions of two tablespoons each) 


Recipe 


3 cups (1% pints) 
cherries and juice 

l cup sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

% cup water 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 
measuring cup 
two-quart saucepan 
teaspoon 

tablespoon 

small bowl 


canned red pitted 


Bring the cherries to the boiling 
point in a saucepan. Put the sugar, 
salt, cornstarch, and about one-fourth 
- of water into a bowl and mix well. 
Add this mixture to the cherries, stir- 
ring while you add it, and let the sauce 
boil. Cool, and serve. 

Following are the number of cal- 
ories furnished by each item of the 
menu: 

Three-fourths cup baked macaroni 
and bacon, about 300 calories. 

Two rolls and butter, or two muffins, 
about 268 calories. 

One portion pineapple and date 
salad, about 200 calories. 

One-half cup chocolate pudding 
served without milk, about 150 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 


One cup potato stew, about 250 


| calories. 


One-third cup tomato jelly salad 
with boiled dressing, about 100 
calories. 

One-third cup vanilla 
about 250 calories. 

Two tablespoons cherry sauce, about 
50 calories. 


ice cream, 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


is cold water poured over 
macaroni? 

Cold water is poured over cooked 
macaroni after it is drained to prevent 
the pieces from sticking together. 

Why are bran muffins included in a 
school-lunch menu? 

We are very anxious to have children 
eat cereals, and very often those who 
do not care for bran as a breakfast 
cereal will eat bran muffins. Bran is 
one of the coarser cereals. It is rich 
in fiber and makes bulk in the intes- 
tines. It should be well chewed. 

How may left-over bran muffins be 
used? 

They may be cut and toasted, and 
spread with butter. 

Could cheese be left out of the potato 
stew? 

Yes; if you leave it out, be sure to 
season the stew well with salt. 

Could shredded cabbage be used in- 
stead of lettuce for the pineapple 
salad? 

Yes; shredded cabbage is very good 
with pineapple. It could be used with 
the tomato jelly salad also. In many 
localities cabbage is less expensive 
than lettuce. 

Why should we eat the sweet portion 
of a meal last? 

Something sweet eaten at the begin- 
ning of a meal often takes away one’s 


Wh 





genial parties. Experienced 


Buide, 


College orchestras on shipboari 
$385 pays all traveling and sight 
seeing expenses on sea and lzné- 


including round trip, Tourist Thig 
Cabin ocean passage on the famoy 


Canadian Pacific ships, extensiy: 
sight-seeing programs, good hotd 


accommodations, all tips a 
transportation of baggage 


broad, 
+ “The 


most travel value for the money! 
say our former clients. Write fe 


free illustrated booklet. 


ART CRAFTS 
Guild Travel B 
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Dept.155 , 510 North Dearbom, 


Chicago, Illinois, 
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BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way” — Write or call 
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What every young man and 
: Every young woman should —_ 
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Every young = —- 
Postpaid What every parent 
Mailed in plain 


wrapper of contents, & . 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bido.. 
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Seoel 
Out or 
Below Par 


When either 
physical ormen- 
tal overwork 
saps our 
strength, and 
weariness inter- 
feres with your 
everyday prob- 
lems, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
is especially 
valuable, 


A teaspoonful three 
times a day ina glass of 
cold water gives instant 
relief and gratifying re- 
sults. Vv pre- 
pared—constant in qual- 
tty—non-alcoholic. 


ead 
Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Kill The Hair Root 


method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree 
today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

J,MAHLER, 152-A MahlerPark, Providence,R I. 
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WOMEN 
COMMIT 
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By Anneite Kellermann 


TOT long ago a woman came to me for ad- 
vice. She had been a robust young lady full 
strength and vitality, cheerful, charming and 
es. One morning she woke up tired. Some- 
ing seemed to have left her. Day after day 
gtew weaker, and then withered like a faded 
er. She began to take pills and powders. 
began to use creams and lotions, skin tonics 
rouges. But she never could find her lost 
h in a bottle, and she never could get back 
ft natural strength out of a box. She had to 
fon tonics and treatments to keep going. 
after a while she realized the hopelessness 
foolishness of attempting to gain real 
ith, real vitality and rich red blood out of a 
she came to me for advice. Today she 

4 more out of life than she ever did before. 
If you suffer from headaches, are ‘weak, run- 
a, anemic, tired and worn out, if your nerves 
t ragged, your digestion weak, if you are 
ining weight too rapidly or losing it beyond 
om, if you shuffle and slouch along instead 
having the springy step of youth, you are 
werously ear the breaking point. If your 
plexion is pimply, blotchy, sallow, if your 
are baggy, your hair straggly, you are 
tting the crime of losing your own birth- 

pe, beauty and charm. 

th understand how to avoid this crime. 
why I have made it my life work to teach 
invalid ae I had to struggle against becoming 
nT have Pee mad I conquered my defects. Since 
thousa towed renewed health and beauty up- 
~ oy of other women. I want to help all 
thd 0 are willing to give u their pills, pow- 
healthy ies, to become as perfect in every way, 


» 48 vigorous, as beautiful and as ha a 
Meant them to be —- 


E-“The Body Beautiful” 


— book, I tell you exactly how I transformed 
y semi-invalid body into a physique capable of 
of the World's records. In this book are also a 
thousands of letters I have received from 
ave been completely made over by the 
“hy that restored me. If you would like to 
Pad of “The Body Beautiful,” just request it. 
no charge or obligation. I will send the book, 
tio Oauttin about my special 10-I Demon- 
> KEI Do it this minute. Address AN- 
is ELLERMANN, 225 West 39th Street, 
se New York City. 
——_ — << << <— 
KELLERMANN 
Dear Mse@e, West 39th Street, New York City 
Kellermann: Kindly send me, entirely 
~ ie fT" cligation., your new book, ‘“The Body 
m particularly interes in 
: Body Bnilding - -_ 
ng Weight 
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appetite, and the result is that the 
body does not get enough of the right 
kind of food to supply its needs. 


Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 51) 


In our country hundreds of new va- 
rieties of the carnation have been de- 
veloped in hothouses. Professional 
growers here produce annually over a 
hundred million blossoms for the mar- 
kets in the United States and Canada. 
Rich collectors of new varieties of car- 
nations have been known to pay thou- 
sands of dollars for the control of a 
new species. 

Shakespeare was very fond of car- 
nations and wrote: 

“The fairest flowers o’ the season 

Are our carnations and streak’d gilly- 

vors [gillyflowers].” 
Design motifs: At first glance it might 
appear that the carnation had but few 
design possibilities, but after a little 
study it will be seen that a variety of 
motifs can be obtained from it. 

Motifs 1 and 2 are two variations of 
a side view of the carnation flower. 
Motif 2 is effective when done in three 
colors, such as green-blue, orange, and 
maroon or black. The background may 
be done in black, the white area in 
green-blue, and the little center spot in 
brilliant orange. 

Motifs such as Numbers 38, 7, 9, 10, 
11, and 12 have a wide variety of uses. 
Because of their very simplicity they 
may be used over and over in many 
crafts applications such as the motto 
and couch cushions shown. 

Motifs like Numbers 4 and 8, on the 
other hand, may be more interesting 
when applied, but the surfaces or areas 
that may be decorated with such motifs 
are more limited. 

In Motif 4 practically every part of 
the carnation has been incorporated in- 
to the design, while in Motif 3 only a 
side view of the bud is used, as is also 
the case in Motifs 10 and 12. By vari- 
ation of arrangement, contour, and 
light and dark areas, such a simple ele- 
ment as the carnation bud can be used 
to produce dozens of usable designs. 

In the square cushion, only part of 
Motif 8 has been used to make the cor- 
ner designs. This is often done in 
crafts work and gives the original de- 
signs many additional crafts possibil- 
ities. 

Many teachers who seem to have fair 
success in designing and general crafts 
work experience difficulty in readily 
deciding on pleasing color schemes. 
For those who might have use for 
them, a list of attractive three- or four- 
color combinations is given below: 

1. Orange, blue-green, and black. 

2. Cream, emerald green, and pur- 
ple. 
3. Red-orange, green-gray, dark 
blue. 

4. Vermilion, light- yellow, dark 
green. 

5. Orange-yellow, olive, maroon. 

6. Orange, emerald green, tan. 

7. Old rose, blue-gray, light green, 
black. 

8. Deep yellow, medium blue, laven- 
der, dark brown. 

9. Vermilion, gray-green, red-lav- 
ender, deep green. 

10. Light red, light green, deep yel- 
low, maroon. 

11. Deep yellow, yellow-green, red- 
orange, purple-black. 

12. Red-brown, gray-lavender, blue- 

green, black. 
Crafts work: Teachers who have saved 
previous numbers of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS will find many 
crafts suggestions in the flower stud- 
ies given in those issues. This month 
we have listed four additional ones. 

The colored motto will look attrac- 
tive if done on toned paper in either 
water colors or crayons, and will make 
a good gift for Mother’s Day. Nothing 
will please Mother more than a gift 
made by her child. Teachers may col- 


| lect simple quotations and let each child 
-| select the one he likes best. Only sim- 


ple ornaments should be added, as 

















This is the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. It teaches 
your pupils a thrilling health game. 


Send 


for this chart 
it’s FREE 


Makes Oral Hygiene lessons easier 
to teach—offers more fun for your 


pupils. Coupon brings it. 


— is new zest, new interest, in Oral Hygiene 
the moment you start using the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Chart. And it keeps up enthusiasm throughout the 
course. You no longer have to urge your pupils to 
brush their teeth every day. They do it voluntarily as 
part of a thrilling game. 

How the game is played—why children are eager to 
play it— what it means to you in making teaching easier 
and happier—all these you will readily find out when 
you receive the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. Send for it today. 
The coupon brings it FREE . . . straight to your desk 


... ready to use at once. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, Mass. 


This coupon brings the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart—FREE 





PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. © 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 72 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together 
with gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to 
brush their teeth more frequently. 
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AGeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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On Approval—Direct to User 


fd. BO ee 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
giass doors, beautifully finish In plain golden oak, 
$15.75, In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25, In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $2350. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices. Shipped direct from factory or 
warehouse at a big saving TO YOU, Write for 
new catalog No, 24, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Show Room, 130 W. 42d St. 




















Think of it! You can now get 
a Genuine Underwood for only $3 
down and small monthly payments. 
Special FREE TRIAL Offer 


Don't send any money now, just mail in the 
coupon for full information about our special 
free trial offer and special prices and terms, 
Any One Can Operate a 
Typewriter 
You can learn to write on this machine in a 
week'stime! We will give FREE 
&@ typist’s manual and a FREE, course 
in touch typewriting! Write at once, 
don’t delay, send the coupon NOW! 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co.. 
2472 Shipman Bidg.. Chicago 
bailders 


World's Largest Re 
Name 


Address _ _ 








ASTONISHING 
| NEW DEVICE 


makes “YOUNG'S” 


better than new 


RESTORO keeps ribbon 

freshly inked for perfect 
writing. No changing ribbon for year or 
more. SAVES enough in cost of ribbons 
to pay for typewriter. EZ terms—10-day 
trial. 5-year Guarantee. $10.00 RESTORO 
free for limited time. 


Young Typewriter Company $55,"4053"°"'Ehitaco 
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PEE ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. — 
3 . 1B FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
rae CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. ° 
Tt * 443 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON 0.C 
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These may- be-done in-two or 
three: colors: - 

May baskets may be made from stiff 
construction paper and filled with -real 
flowers, or the flowers may be cut from 
colored paper. Current teachers’ mag- 
azines give many varieties of such bas- 
kets, a number of which can be made 
without paste. 

A pleasing frieze or border for the 
schoolroom may be made by cutting 
May-basket designs from colored pa- 
per, adding flowers, and pinning them 
at intervals around the room. If de- 
sired, each pupil may make one, and in 
this way the border will form a class 
project. 

Couch or sofa cushions require more 
ability than the May baskets, but are 
not outside the range of grade pupils. 
The motifs may be stenciled or painted 
on with oil paints or the textile paints 
now sold by art-supply companies. In 
doing such work, the fabric should be 
pinned over several layers of newspa- 
per, and the paint applied with vertical 
strokes of a short stiff brush. Keep 
the colors fairly thick so that they will 
not run. 

Cushions may also be ornamented 
with appliqué motifs cut from bits of 
bright cloth. This makes a good sew- 
ing project. 

While the key tag is quite simple, it 
is a handy thing to possess. It may be 
cut from cardboard and painted with 
water colors. To make it more serv- 
iceable put a thin coat of white shellac 
over the water colors after they have 
dried. 

The crafts applications given this 
month are such that they cover prob- 
lems suitable to practically every grade 
in grammar school. The more difficult 
ones may also be used in high-school 
classes. 


Some Attractive Pillowcases 


(Continued from page 56) 


rosettes and leaves are then embroid- 
ered with blanket stitches, — very 
close together. The center has a large 
eyelet, with lines in outline stitch that 
radiate from it. A small eyelet is 
placed at the end of each line. 

The narrow blanket-stitch edge of 
the long curve is made next. To make 
the vertical lines, fasten a thread in 
the rosette, bring it over the line A to 
the bottom curve, fasten it, bring it 
back to the rosette edge, and fasten. 
Keep the threads taut. Cover these 
double threads with blanket stitches. 
Be very careful not to.catch the cloth 
as you make the blanket stitches. 

When the vertical lines are all em- 
broidered, study the drawing. Start 
with a long thread at the middle of A, 
go to the middle of B, fasten the thread 
taut, draw it back to A, fasten, and 
cover with blanket stitches. Continue 
until the middle line, shown in the 
photograph, connects all the verticals. 
Remove the work from the euapoeumey 
frame and carefully cut out the clot 
back of the embroidery (see photo- 
graph). Use sharp pointed embroid- 
ery scissors for the cutting. 

The lower photograph in the center 
of the page shows a portion of an- 
other pillowcase decorated with cut- 
work embroidery. No drawing is 
given for this design, as it is very sim- 
ilar to the design of Figure V. This 
case has a straight hemstitched edge, 
finished with the crocheted edge pre- 
viously described. The small design 
was used four times on the end of the 
42-inch case. 

The crocheted insertion and _ the 
crocheted edge described in the Octo- 
ber 1927 issue of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS for use on towels 
may be utilized on pillowcases also. 
The filet-crochet insertion and the cro- 
cheted edge shown on two pillowcases 
in the September 1925 issue of NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS may 
be used if preferred. 


“Educational books are a great help 
to teachers. Fail not to read a little 
every day.” 


“It may be a little farther around 
the corner of a square deal, but the 
road is better.” 
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The Happy Hour Reade 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
Iustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





FIRST YEAR 


Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 

Book III —For First Half 
Book IV—For Second Half 
w 
PREPAID PRICES 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers 
18 Cents Per Copy 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers 
24 Cents Per Copy 
20 Per Cent Discount from 


ve Prices on Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to te 

primary reading by making the subject so att 

tive, so interesting, and so closely related to 
everyday life of the child that its study will seen 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome 

Instruction is based on the Sentence Method, 
this method the child is led from individual gen; 
ces through groupings of sentences to continyg 
reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted { 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child 
and activities. The common idioms of a child’s 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and comp 
words that the young pupil should know are de 
oped with frequent repetition. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half y 
work so that the little reader will start each y 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint, 

The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive 
appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every p 
and lesson is illustrated in color. 

If used as basal texts these books will furnish 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered, 
supplementary readers they offer material well gr 
ed and adaptable to any system. 





Graded Language and Compositic 


A Series of Seven Inexpensive Books Providing 
a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 



































By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assisted by LINNIE M, ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 


HIS series of books strips Elementary 
Language and Composition of all 
non-essentials and presents the real 
and vital features of the subject, clearly 
and straightforwardly, in terms that chil- 
dren understand and through activities 


that interest them. 


Modern in method, these inexpensive 
textbooks begin with the first and second 
The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in these grades contains 
games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and re- 
production, and other material through 
which the child unconsciously absorbs 
the principles of language and is pre- 


grades. 


pared for advanced work. 


The books containing the work for the 
third grade and for each grade thereafter 
are for the use of the children. 
books carry on the work begun in the 
first two grades and form a continuous 
chain of instruction throughout all the 


grades. 


Some of the notable features of these 
Systematic and thorough in- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, \. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


books are: 


struction in letter writing; topical 
rangement of subject matter; pro 
ciation drills; story method in te 
the “helping words”; practical study 
use of synonyms; standard poems 
prose selections with suggestions 
teaching and study; special devices 
teaching words frequently misused 
misunderstood. 


PRICES, ETC. 


Books I and II are combined in one 
ume for the teacher’s use in the first 
second grades. The prepaid price # 
cents per copy in strong paper cover 
35 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, at 
the pupils’ use in the third, fourth,* 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades re 
tively. The prepaid price of each 
18 cents per copy in strong paper © 
and 24 cents in flexible cloth 

20% discount from the above pric 
orders for 15 or more copies. 


Order by grade number. 


These 
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Better than the 
Crossword Puzzle 


§ the game of Budgeting. 
More beneficial and MORE 
FUN, once you get the stride. 


The little columns of figures 
can be made to fit into your 
inome and outgo, and some- 
imes you can take this from 
that and get something quite 
wexpected—a larger sum than 
you dared hope in the Ad- 
vancement Column. 








It’s a great game and profit- 
ty able, if you play it through. 
ed to @ The prize is prosperity—all the 
se° comforts of home and some of 
thod. @ the luxuries, and something 
al Sexifl over for a contented old age. 
erty Are you interested? 
rr If so, why not try the John 
are dew Hancock Home Budget: Sheet 
alt y issued by 
each 
int. 
tractive 
re, and 
very Di 

FE INSURANCE Comp, 
urnish oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ered, 
well gam Copies of the Budget Sheet free on 


application to Inquiry Bureau, 197 
Clarendon Street, Boston. Send two- 
cent stamp to cover mailing. 
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LD MONEY 
WANTED 


yoursetF! It pays! I paid 
J.D. Martin, Virginia, $200 for 

a single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
New York, $2,500 for one silver dollar. 
Mrs.G.F. Adams $740 fora few old coins. 
I want all kinds of old coins, medals, bills 
and stamps. I pay big premiums. Offer 
$100 for 1894 Dime, S. Mint; $50 for 1913 
vA Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffalo) and 
al hundreds of other amazing prices for 

\ coins. Get in touch with me. Send 4c for 
Ss Large Illustrated Coin Folder. It may 
+27. mean much profit to you. Write today to 


NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dept. 216, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


tic 










's Institute will “Yi 
™ how to put real 
‘to everything you 
jut as it has taught 
an 250,000 other wo- 
in the last eleven 
, illustrated step- 
makes every- 


ER Mail the coupon 

for Free Booklet, 
to Make Beautiful 
and learn how you 


more and prettier 
Bs id earn $20 to $40 
ch home in spare time. 





Institute, Dept. 132-B, Scranton, Pa. 
‘ost or obligation, please send 
Pu of your booklet, ‘* 
ee I am most interested in— 
Oresemaking © Millinery 
Profeasional Dressmaking © Cooking 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Reading Game 
Mrs. Ella V. Archer 


Taking the idea from the game of 
Old Maid, I prepared cards with 
phrases, such as “grain of wheat,” 
“little red hen,” “the dog came,” “I 
won’t,” and so forth—two of each kind. 
On one card I pasted a colored picture 
of a little girl. This was the Old 
Maid card. The children then played 
the game according to the rules of Old 
Maid. They shuffled the cards, then 
dealt them all out. Drawing from each 
player at the left, they matched pairs 
until all the cards were matched and 
every player out except the one who 
was left holding the Old Maid, which 
had no duplicate. 

This game teaches the children to 
match phrases at first. After they be- 
come proficient in matching, a new 
rule may be added, requiring each 
matched pair to be read before being 
discarded. If it is possible to make 
such a set of cards for each pupil they 
will enjoy taking them home and play- 
ing games with older brothers and sis- 
ters in the evenings, which will be a 
great help in teaching them to read. I 
have even allowed my one set of cards 
to visit the different homes, and it has 
~<ers a great deal with the pu- 
pils. 


The Road to the City of Health 


(Continued from page 52) 


the edge of the garden and shrubs 
with the grass scissors. The rest of 
the friends were the passengers. One 
got off with a rake at each stop, to 
gather together the cut grass. When 
this was done, a meeting of the group 
was held at the ash barrel. 

Soon the yard looked well ordered, 
and the children had taken great pleas- 
ure in doing the work. When Play 
helps Work, the task becomes a 
pleasure. 

The children became well acquainted 
with their new friends. Fun suggested 
that they have some games. Jollity 
was “it” in the game of hide and go 
seek. Then followed London Bridge. 

These games made the children ver 
hungry because, while they played, 
their lungs were being filled with fresh 
air, which helped to sharpen their ap- 
petites. Giant Proper Rest called the 
children just before dinner. They sat 
and chatted with him until they were 
bid to enter the dining room. 

Whom do you think they found 
ready to serve them? Giantess Good 
Food! What do you think she served 
them? Exactly what the children 
wanted, for now they knew how to 
choose their own food. They had 
cream of tomato soup, baked fish, 
baked potatoes, and lettuce salad. The 
potatoes were oozing with plenty of 
butter. 

After dinner, Giant Proper Rest in- 
vited the children to sit in the shade of 
a maple tree while he told them a story. 
They listened attentively, and thanked 
him when he had finished. Soon it 
was time to leave their kind friends. 

“We have enjoyed ourselves ver 
much,” said Bob as he and Jean shoo 
hands with the Proper Rest family. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


1. How did the dwarf deceive the 
children at first? 

2. What made the children look more 
closely at the dwarf? 

38. Who came to aid the children? 

4. Describe the home of Giant 
greet Rest and Giantess Early-to- 

ed. 

5. Who were the children of these 
two giants? 

6. Do you think that Work and Play 
are good.names for the children of 
these giants? 

7. Tell how Jean and Bob were put 
to bed. 

8. Why were they not tired in the 
morning when they awoke? 

9. At what time were the children 
put to bed that night? 

10. What did the sign, “We grow 
most when we sleep,” make the chil- 
dren decide to do? 

(Continued on page 117) 
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CORONA in colors 
—ideal for teachers 


Corona has always been the favorite typewriter 


among teachers. 


Light and compact, it can be 


carried to and from school. Yet it is a full-fledged 
office machine, with standard four row keyboard, 
wide carriage, stencil device, variable line spacer 
—in fact, more big machine features than any 


other portable. 


Durable Duco finishes 


Now Corona is available in a 
variety of attractive Duco col- 
ors as well as the standard 


black finish. 


You must see these colored 
Coronas to appreciate their 
beauty. Scarlet, maroon, 
green, blue, ivory, lavender— 
you can choose a color that 
harmonizes best with the fit- 
tings of your desk or the col- 
or scheme of yourroom, See 
these machines at the local 
Corona store or mail the cou- 
pon for a new folder showing 
the Duco finishes in actual 
colors. 








Easy Terms 


Get your new Corona now— 
pay for it in convenient 
monthly installments. 


If you have an old machine, 
any standard make, you can 
trade it in toward one of these 
smart new colored models. 


The coupon will bring you 
a new folder showing these 
Duco finished machines in 
actual colors. Mail it now. 





Coronas in actual colors. 
eee 


SSE ADE 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
211 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me your latest folder illustrating the new Duco finished 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASS| 
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Inexpensive Supplementary Reading for All Grade 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. 

It contains more than 350 titles including many of the standard and accepted 

classics and a large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for 

use as supplementary readers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, 
Industry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES \ 
and DISCOUNT | 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


Complete Graded List of Titles 









































91 Story of Eugene Field 173 Tara of the Ten 
NOTE. The «rading in this list is necessarily elastic, many ot 178 Story of tou ton, Concord | 195 Night Before Gutman and 
the titles bemg equally as well suited to the grade above and and Bunker Hill ther Christmas Poems 
below as to the one to which assigned. This is particularly true 182 Story of Joan A Are and Stories (Any G rade) 
of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades and those 207 Famous Artists — II — | 256 Bolo the Cave Boy 
in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally (Reynolds. and Murillo) 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
uited to any of these grades. 243 Famous Artiste—III—(Millet) | 201 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
248 Makers of European History | 203 Hansel and rettel, and 
FIRST YEAR* LITERATUR Pretty Goldilocks 
90 Fifteen Selections _ from | 304 Story- ons in Everyday 
Fastse AND mYTHS $1 mies Mittens and Her Friends Longfellow—( Village Black- Manners 
Fairy Stories of the Moon HIST RY emith, earess Hour, | 312 Legends from Many Lands 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 32 Patriotic Stories and others 314 The Enchanted Bugle and 
28 More Fables from Alsop LITERATURE 95 Japanese Sythe and Legends Other Stories ee ° 
29 Indian Myths Mother Goose Reader 103 Stories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in Ho 
140 Nursery Tales 238 First Term Primer 111 Water Babies (Abridged) 332 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 171 Tolmi of the Treeto 833 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 
NATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
1 Little Plant People—I Other Old-Time Stories ae —__ 
2 Little Plant Peopie—II 229 A Queer Little Eskimo 
30 Story of a Sunbeam | 334 Animal Stories DO BLE. ‘NUMBERS ¢ 64 OR MORE 
E 4 PAGES EACH 
SECOND YEAR* of the Instructor Literature Series ‘Grea: 
re s 
FABLES AND MYTHS 152 Child's Garden of Verses peeecbatanatndl as indicated 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and evenson 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 rere Senay Stories for PREPAID PRICES 
34 Stories from Grimm sittle nildren 
36 Lit Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child tro 
37 | ~ ee the Beanstalk 262 ad rittle foeee-2ae ‘ In S ng Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
: 2 ‘o a Jotton-Tails in ° 
on one fa ee In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 
naryas AnWorkers STRY imal | 269 Four Little Cotton-Taile at ; : 
‘Btories ~ | S40 Dyes Title Cope = 20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. 
ood iends P PL es wy " . 
a [ttle Wood rie 200 Fuss Jin Jupan—A, Child: £27- ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 
41 Btory of Wool | 301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails = 
135 Little People of the oy 302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 401 Adventures of  Pinoc- | 108 Health Stories and 
(Dry Air and Dry Soi 303 The Rainbow Fair chio—Collodi (4th gr.) | Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
Plants) |; 308 Story of Peter Rabb 402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 409 Stories from myo 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 More Stories of the ‘Three Scott) (8th grade) land History (44 p 
43 Story of the Mayflower Bea 403 Harmful and Helpful In- es)—Blackall (6th or) 
45 Boyhood of Washington 218 More "Mhesten of the Three sects (6th grade) 410 Speeches o zincoin 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 404 The Nurnberg Stove-La (8th grade) 
LITERATURE | 3 R30 Ten “Little Indians Ra : (Sth je) . 411 Little Lame Prince 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawaths mee (See grene (Cond. )-Mulock (gr. 4) 
405 Story of Roosevelt (6th | 412 Alice in Wonderland 
THIRD YEAR* grade) Carroll (4th grade) 
406 The ote Bug-—Poe (8th 413 The by (Coad. from 
, 5O Stor oston Tea grade Cooper t rT. 
ye oe - ay he Bests 407 A_Dog of Flanders—La 414 Lon ered for ese 
47 Greek { ths 60 Children of the Northland Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d gr.) 
48 Nature ths 64 ss = oe Sane ee 
50 Reynard “the Fox ries New Amsterdam 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto | 65 Child Life in the Colonies— * 
146 Bleeping Beauty and Other Il (Pennsylvania) FIFTH YEAR 
Stories 66 Child Life in the. Colonies— 
174 Sun Myths | Ill (Virginia) NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 
175 Norse Legends, I | 68 Stories of the Revolution— 92 Anima! Life in the Ses 232 Story of Shakespeare 
176 Norse Legends, } (Ethos Allen gna the 93 Story of Silk 265 of Little Discoverers in 
7 egends of the Rhineland jreen Mountain o) 3 "anama 
bis Siete The  Lorelei,| 69 Stories of the Revolution—II H+ Wa of Sugar (Tea, Cof- | 274 Stories from Grandfather's 
Other Rhine Legends (Around Philadelphia) fee and Cocoa) 4 Chair—Hawthorne 
289 The Snow Man, The Littrwe| 70 Stories of the Revolution— 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II 275 When _ Plymouth Colony 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses Was Young 
202 East of the Sun and West | 132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 240 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 
of the Moon, and Other 164 The Little Brown Baby and 263 The Sky Famil 
es 1165 Gemila the “gna of the 280 Making of ‘the World SNe King ot the Golden River 
| 5 Gemila, n ° , = 
NATURE AND imoUsTAY, | 105 Gilt. fa Some of Hee 382 Billets ot the, Worl i — 
—: y oa Sister 9 The “Golden Touch—Haw- 
+ | ee -_- an ruits 166 Louise ‘n the Rhine and in HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
na eet ye Her New Home 16 Explorations of Northwest | 108 History in Verse (Sheri- 
53 jo of a Little Waterdrop | NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 are 80 Story of the Cabots 3° Ride, Independence 
133 ym | Martha's Corner Cup-|the stories from “Seven Little 97 Stories of the Norsemen Bell, etc.) 
= board—I Story of ‘Tea | Sisters’ by Jane Andrews 98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little “Daffydowndilly and 
and the Teacup 167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson ther Stories—Hawthorne 
137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- and Bonheur) 00 Story of ee Le 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
board—Il. | Story of Sugar, | LITERATURE 08 Story of Canada P 186 Heroes from King Arthur 
38 Aunt Martha's C Cup-| 25 Little Goody Two Shoes 06 Story of Mexico [enson | 194 Whittier's Poeme-Selected | 
: = i ih Bt | Rint 58 Selections from Alice and 07 Story of Robert Louis Stev- | 199 Jackanapes {Ram 
oo a - gl he@be Cary ’ 10 Story of Hawthorne 200 The Child of Urbino-De- ‘a 
203 Little Plant People of the| ° bt Story of Robinson 12 Biographical Stories—Haw- 208 Heroes of Asgard- Selections 
= “Wa rusoe thorne 2 ries o in 
Waterways 71 Selections from Hiawatha 41 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Raowing-Book 
negtony AND BIOGRAPHY (for 3rd, 4th and Oth 44 Story of Steam Il—Intermedia 
Story of Washington Grades) —Longfellow 45 Story of McKinley 244 What ——y at the Zoo, 
T Story of Longfellow 227 Our Animal riends and 57 Story of Dickens and Other Stories 
21 Story of the Pilgrims — How to Treat Them 79 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North 
44 Famous Early Americas | 233 Poems _ Worth Knowing- 85 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) Book I-—Primary 90 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald ‘ 
54 Story of Columbus 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 91 Story of La Salle [gute 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
55 Story of Whittier bity Buns Stories 217 Story of Florence Nightin- | 309 Moni the Goat Boy 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott | 322 The Wise Frog and Other 218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature's Fairyland 
FOURTH YEAR* SIXTH YEAR* 
NATURE Ane iNousTRY 79 A Little New England Viking NATURE AND INDUSTRY 163 Stories of Courage 
73 Story of Coal 81 Story of De Soto 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- | 187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
76 Story of Wheat 82 Story of peste Boone ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) | 188 Story of Napoleon 
77 Story of Cotton = (People| 83 Story of Printing 249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois | 189 Stories of Heroism 
134 Conquests of Little Plant| 84 Story of David Crockett 298 Story of Leather 197 Story of Laf 
13¢ Deere inp Bird Noo 33 tory, of petzeek a 1, a 299 Story of Iron 238 Story of Ro Ay 
ories of the Stars merican Inventors— it- ewis ai r xpedition 
205 EB a a4. Re _ Eyes and The ney and Fulton) meron AND Geennnwy 224 Story of William Tell 
87 American Inv basere- 73 Four Great Musician: 253 Story of the Aeroplane 
migton av ‘aNo ‘BIOGRAPHY II (Morse and Edison) 74 Four More Great Musicians 266 Story of Belgium 
y of Lincoln 88 American Naval Heroes 116 Old English Heroes 267 Story of Wheels 
56 Indice Children_ Tales (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 117 Later English Heroes 286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. 
; tories of the Backwo 9 Fremont an it Carson eroes 0 e volution as n 
78 8 f the Backwoods 89 F d Kit C 160 H f the Revoluti Ww 
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Story of st ew ioe Willard 
Story of Hard 


GEOGRAPHY 
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Great European Cities 
(London and Paris) 
Great European Cities — Il 

(Rome and Berlin) 
Great European Cities — III 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 


Fuantinople) 

Whi jaw in Japan—Griffis 

The Chinese and Their 

ountes [Canal 

re! of Panama and the 
Visit to Brazil 

ry Visit to Hawaii 


AGRICULTURE 
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ned 


Speke Lessons in 

ndry—Book I, 
and Cattle) 
Simple Leneene in Animal 
Husbandry—Book II. (Sheep 
and Swine) 


Anima! 
(Horses 


STORIES OF THE STATES 


of Florida 

of Georgia 
Story of Illinois 
Story of Indiana 
Story of lowa 

of Kentucky 
of Michigan 
of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 

of Nebraska 
of a Jersey 
Story of Ohio 

of ) - an 
p | Tennessee 


Story 


tah 
of West Virginia 
of Wisconsin 


LITERATURE 


49 


LITERATURE 
18 


1 
2 


~ 
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124 
125 
147 
149 


192 
193 


196 
21 

214 
216 


1 The 


Snow Image Hawthorne 
1 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 


The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump- 
Hawthorne 
Selections from Werdowerth 

(Ode on Immortality, 
- Seven, To the San 


Miles 


Selections from Shelley and 
Keat: 


The Merchant of Venice- 
Satectiqne eabeapere 

= = Arthur, as 
told by Tennyson 

The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from the Sketch 
Book—Irving 

The Gray ‘Champiop—Haw- 
thorne [ Selected 


3 Poems of Thomas Moere- 


—(Tem t, 
i erchant of yo ny ac- 


Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


Scott’s Lady of ol 


LITERATURE 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
Cotter’s Saturday Wight” 
Burns (sm 
The Deserted Village Gold. 
Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner—Coleridge [Poems 
Gray's Giles? and Other 
Julius — — Selections— 


Shakes: 

Henr the “VIII-Selections— 
Shakespeare gpeare 
ee — Shake- 
Scott's Lady of the Lake— 


Canto I 

Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfellow 
om, = iv he Ar- 
Bunker Hil, _ vn 
from Adams and Jef- 


Prisoner of Chillon 
ther Poems—Byron 


Tt 
and 
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The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book 
per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in ei 
strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. 


Examine carefully the list of titles below. 
If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value, 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 
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22 
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Note the splendid material of 


Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden App 


The 
The ho 
A Tale of the White 


Bryant's 


The Pied Fos of F 
r poems-B 
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Kingsley's Greek He 


Tennyson's Poe 
Cc 


The 
The Gentle 
28 Circe’s Palace—Ha 


SEVENTH YEAR* 
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thorne 
Miraculous 
Hawthorne 
Minotaur—Ha: 






and Other 8to 


thorne r 
hanatopsis, 
Ither Poems 


Ten_ Selections from 


fellow—( Paul 


Reve 
The 





and oth 


The Great Carbunele, 


Higginbotham’s © 
he, Snowflakes-B 








The ‘Pygmies—Ha' 
a é 


a Golden 

tho 

sley's Greek H 
(Story of Perseus) 


(Story of Theseus) 






hild’s Dream of s 
and Other  Stories-D 


Responsive_ Bible 
Pilgrim's Progress 
Story of De Quirote | 
Thrift 


r 
Franklin an Others 


Story of —_ Nell 


po t \ 
ragon's 
Boy-! Havd 







235 Poems _ Worth 
238 
239 
241 Story of the 

densed ) —Church 
242 Story of the 

densed ~Church ¢ 
251 a Lan e 
252 tle of Waterlons a> 
254 

‘ D 

259 
: D. 
260 
261 th 
296 PI 
207 tif 
307 Fo ee 
311-Story of Je 
315 Story of Armenia It 
316 Lamb's Toke Fee” 

speare — te 
mated Midsummer N re 
278 Mars and Its m 
279 The True Story 


154 


155 
156 


158 
169 
170 
215 
221 
236 
237 


276 


305 
306 


Macaulay 
Sir Roger 4 
pers—Addiso 

Foeme 





ew of the Las 


—Scott 
Landing of the. 
Wee Willie 
Howe's 
thorne 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list 
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SWuick Relief 
“A from Eye Strain 


Then your eyes become strained 
m over-use, or irritated by ex- 
sure to sun, wind or dust, apply 
few drops of soothing Murine. 
n they will feel fresh and vig- 
ys—teady for anything. A 
ath’ssupply of this long-trusted 
tion costs but 60c. Contains no 
ul ingredients. Try it! 
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sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
us Pi 3.75, Printed in either engraver’s script or 
type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


11. Tell how the children played 
with their new friends. 

12. Who called the 
dinner? 

13. What do you think about the 
meal which Giantess Good Food 
served? Why? 

14. How can children have a pleas- 
ant time after a meal? 


SOMETHING TO Do 


1. Go to bed at eight o’clock. 

2. Do not get greatly excited before 
retiring. 

3. Wash before you sleep and again 
before you eat. 

4. Sleep eleven hours each night. 

5. If you are underweight, rest in 
the middle of the morning and again 
in the middle of the afternoon. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


“Sleep and Grow” Poster 

1. Cut the letters from 1%-inch 
squares of colored paper. 

2. Mount them on a 9 by 12 inch 
piece of bogus or colored paper, using 
the following measurements and hang- 
ing the letters from the lines. 


children to 
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sts for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Send for free samples, 
Stor your copy lainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 

‘our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid, 
natopsit, BA OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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a 
=jJakamine 
Bamboo Handle 
a TOOTH BRUSH 








» 
e—Ha 
_ . 
tures of $7.50 p ser pees 
tures of a 
*, 
t. HE Takamine Tooth- 
~ brush was designed by 
nee Dr. Joseph Head, M.D., 
1G D.D.S., Chief Dentist to 
: ot 8 the Jefferson Hospital, 
te Philadelphia. It is scien- 
ea tifically correct. 
ci Its short, stiff bristles 
ae really cleanse the teeth and 
, massage the gums. Small 
‘~ enough to reach most diffi- 

cult parts of the mouth. 
of te Can be re-sterilized freely. 
P It is the most ideal tooth- 
F brush for your pupils’ Oral 
:, Hygiene work. 
, 
(a 
: CORPORATION 
ane Lawson St., Long Island City, N. ¥. 
a for which please 
wines a gross of Takamine Brushes 
« of it ber gross........ 

~..- Brushes at 6c each ........ — 








stitutions are founded owe much to 
Washington, but those of us whose 
homes lie west of the Alleghenies owe 
him infinitely more. While it is true 
that Washington was the father of the 
original thirteen states from a polit- 
ical standpoint, it is obvious to the most 
casual historical investigator that he 
was the father of the West in almost 
every sense. Long before the Amer- 
ican Revolution was thought of, George 
Washington had made four trips up 
the valley of the Potomac, across the 
Allegheny Mountains and down into 
the valley of the Ohio, bent upon sav- 
ing the West to the colonies and the 
Crown. 

In 1744, the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
affected to cede to Great Britain the 
country between the Ohio River and 
the Allegheny Mountains, receiving 
from the British the sum of four hun- 
dred pounds in payment. At this 
time, however, the territory in ques- 
tion had been practically abandoned 
as the hunting grounds of the Six 
Nations, and was overrun by other In- 
dian tribes, notably the Shawnees, and 
the Delawares (called the Loups, or 
“Wolves,” by the French). 

The Ohio Company was organized 
by English subjects in 1748, chiefly 
to promote the settlement of the Ohio 
valley, but incidentally for trading 
with the Indians. The next year, its 
boats were navigating the Potomac 
River north of Great Falls, and be- 
tween 1750 and 1752 it built depots 
and storehouses, and laid out a town 
site at the point where Wills Creek 
joins the north branch of the Potomac. 
The proposed town, named Charlotts- 
burg in honor of the Princess Char- 
lotte Sophia, who later became the 
queen of George III, was never built, 
but Cumberland, Maryland, now occu- 
pies the site. 

The promoters of the Ohio Company, 
among whom were brothers of Wash- 
ington, and other influential Vir- 
ginians, realized that the valleys of 
the Potomac and Monongahela rivers, 
furnishing the shortest route from 
tidewater Virginia to the Ohio, were 
destined to become an all-important 
highway of commerce and communi- 
cation. They were determined to take 
advantage of this fact in building up 
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MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


FREE 


to teachers 


-++sWall Chart 
and Text Book 
covering the 
California Cit- 
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California’s Orange 
and Lemon Industry 
in pictures, Bight 
e Pages—size 
12) x 19 inches. 


A 32-page prof 
illustrated Coction” 








More than 10,000 teachers 
have already requested these 
educational aids this season 


AIL the coupon and your free copy of this in- 

teresting and educational pictorial exhibit and 
text book covering the citrus industry of California 
will be sent you immediately. 


The material describes every phase of orange, 
lemon and grapefruit production and marketing and 
has been specially prepared for the use of teachers of 
commercial geography, agriculture, history, botany, 
domestic science and health or nutrition classes. 


CALIFORNIA 


oe Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 





California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 302-A, Box 530, Station ‘*C,’* Los Angeles, Calif. 








Please send me the Educational Exhibit and Text Book covering the Cali- 











fornia Citrus Industry. 
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Doctors prescribe 


COCOA 


for children and give 


their own children 
BAKER’S 


FEW weeks ago we interviewed 

several hundred child specialists 
who were themselves the fathers of 
sons and daughters, 

We asked them, among other 
things, which cocoa they gave their 
children. 

Eighty percent of the doctors 
replied: “Baker's!” 

This surprising professional trib- 
ute to a single product is traceable 
to two chief reasons> 
1. That well made with 

milk, provides the growing body 
of a child with indispensable 
nourishment—and ... 


cocoa, 


wp 


—that Baker’s Cocoa, made as 
it is of rich, best-crop cocoa 
beans, and even exceeding in 
food value the United States 
Government standard for the 
best cocoa, yields both enticing 
flavor and nourishment in an 
unusual degree. 

Not only in cases of undernourish- 
ment do these doctors see the results 
of a regular use of Baker’s Cocoa. 
They recognize it as an ally in the 
body-building program of normal 
children—for whom parents and 
teachers are planning even stronger 
bodies, more radiant health and a 
complete enjoyment of life. 


Send for a sample 
BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Taste the difference. Send 
ten cents for a gencrous 
sized tin of Baker's Break- 
fast Cocoa. A family of 
five can be served four 
times! With this tin of 
cocoa come instructions 
for making hot and cold 
chocolate drinks. Clip the 
coupon today. 





Walter Baker & Co., Inc. 
Dorchester-lower-Mills, Maes., U.S.A. 


Enclosed find 10c. Please send me sample tin 
of cocoa, 
en 


CE 


Ee 
(In Canada: Walter Baker & Co., Led., 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario) 
C-NI-2 28 
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a profitable business for themselves 
through the medium of the Ohio Com- 
pany. The buffalo in their nomadic 
wanderings in search of sustenance 
had marked the general course which 
was to be followed so eagerly by those 
colonists in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia who were interested in 
extending their private interests, as 


'| well as the commercial and political 


powers of the British Crown, beyond 
the densely forested crests of the Alle- 
ghenies. 

By 1753, the forces of France were 
pouring into the Ohio valley, and the 
lands claimed by Great Britain, under 
her weak title derived from the cession 
of the Six Nations, were being occu- 
pied and held by the French in the 
name of their master, the French 
King. In addition to this, the French 
were rapidly making friends with the 
Indians and turning them against the 
English. 

From Presque Isle on Lake Erie, 
now Erie, Pennsylvania, the French 
had sent their canoes down Le Boeuf 
Creek, later named by Washington 
French Creek, past their trading post 
at Venango, and into the Allegheny. 
Following that stream to the Monon- 
gahela and on into the Ohio, they were 
exploring the far reaches of every 
creek and river. Fort Le Boeuf, thir- 
teen miles south of Presque Isle, was 
the headquarters of these feverishly 
active forces of the French King. 

Rumors of French activities floated 
over the mountains to Governor Din- 
widdie in Virginia. He was interested 
in the financial success of the Ohio 
Company, and this news filled him 
with indignation. He determined to 
do his utmost to put a stop to further 
penetration into British territory = 
to dislodge the French from thei 
chain of forts and settlements along 
the upper reaches of the Ohio. He 
had no certain knowledge of the ex- 
tent of French activities beyond the 
mountains, but he determined to send 
an envoy to their commander, with a 
vigorous letter protesting against 
their occupation of the lands along the 
Ohio and warning them to depart. 
The man whom he chose for this dan- 
gerous arid important mission was one 
of the four Adjutants General of the 
Virginia Militia, George Washington, 
then a major, twenty-one years of age. 

EpitortaL Note: Next month Mr. Mason 
will describe Washington’s first trip into 
the Ohio valley, under the title, “Wash- 
ington’s Journey to Fort Le Boeuf.” 


For the Music Hour 


(Continued from page 44) 


Miss Thompson wrote the name 
“Mozart” on the blackboard. “This is 
the name of the man who wrote this 
minuet,” she said. “Mozart never saw 
Washington, because he lived far 
away across the ocean, but he did 
know how the Washingtons dressed, 
for in those days powdered wigs and 
lace ruffles were worn in Mozart’s 
country, too. He often saw the minuet 
danced, for many musicians before him 
had written minuet music.” 

“Are all minuets as nice as this 
one?” Jane asked. 

“Some are different,” Miss Thomp- 
son explained. “They are faster, 
danced with a little running step, and 
are called ‘tripping’ minuets. All min- 
uets are graceful and formal, with 
many bows and deep curtsies.” 

Jamie shook his head. “I think 
that I should always want a minuet to 
be slow,” he said decidedly, “and I 
should always like the one by Mozart 
the best.” 

Miss Thompson nodded. “Many peo- 
ple like this the best. Mozart wrote 
many other minuets, so you must know 
the name of this one. It is part of a 
long music-story called Don Juan, and 
so it is always called the ‘Don Juan 
Minuet.’ ” 

“That is too hard to remember,” 
Dick said. “I shall call it the surprise 


minuet, because you gave it to us for 
a surprise.” 

“T shall call it the magic minuet be- 
cause you worked magic to show it to 
us,” said Dotty. 

Miss Thompson shook her head. 
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FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 
Gives full instructions 
for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 
age, purpose and occa- 
sion. There are indoor 
and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may 
participate; games for 
social gatherings; for 
special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 
kind of game that 
teachers may need. 
Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7. FOR nc 


In this new book, the 
author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 


400 Games 























PRESENT: DAY nite standards by which 
teachers can evaluate ev- 

STANDARDS ery feature of their work. 
FOR TEACHING The ate gine are 
amply illustra’ y con- 

Fiepatrick crete examples to make 


them of the greaicst 
value for  self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 
projects and problems in- 
cluded have been thor- 
oroughly _ tested, 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25 per copy, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 

















until March 15th. See Page 
Seeley’s Question Bo 


Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 
ature, Orthography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U. 
S. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 
Nature Study, Current 
Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Manage- 
ment, Methods of Teach- 
ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 
ful suggestions for its 
teaching and study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.2), 


How I Did It 


$3.20. 


This book contains 746 


teaching devices briefly 
explained by teachers 
who have used them suc- 
cessfully. They cover 
School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; 
Geography ; Spelling; 
History; Writing; Read- 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- 
tion and Art; Nature 


Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Man- 
ual Training; Music; 
Games; Seat Work; 
Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, {i 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


HELPS for TEACHER} 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 
and payment need not be made 
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Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; 


structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 





Digest of 


Recreation 


With Normal In- 


THE PATHFINDER — The Best Current Events Week 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Question Box; 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents” which consists of many 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). 
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Poems Teachers Ask For ®OOKS! 


These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently request- 
ed by teachers for pub- 


p @) E M S lication . ogy * In- 

structor-Primary ans. 
TEACHERS They are, therefore, a 
ASK FOR compilation of the poems 


which teachers generally 
regard as most desirable 
for use in their school 
work, 214 pages in each 
book. Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, 
$1.00, postpaid. Either 
volume with Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 

1 year, $2.80. Either 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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Practical Selections 


From twenty years of 
Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. The con- 
tents include: 175 pages 
of helps on school man- 
agement, history; geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and 
the other standard sub- 
jects, on arts and crafts, 
domestic science, man- 
ual training, and other 
schoolroom activities; 34 
full-page illustrations of 
blackboard drawings, 
nature and reading les- 
sons, ideas for busy 
work, ete.; 100 pages of 
entertainment material, 
320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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Pedagogical Pep ior or 


The Prize - Winning 
Plans in this book were 
selected from over two 
thousand submitted by 
teachers in a_ nation- 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teach- 
sub- 
the 


ing of the school 
jects, the children, 
community, and the 
schoolroom _ itself. 384 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 
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The Year’s Entertainment 


By Inez N. McFee. 
The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever 
published. Contains a 
large and choice collec- 
tion of _ recitations, 
songs, musjc, dialogues, 


tableaux and other en- 
tertainment material ar- 
ranged in complete pro- 
grams for different 
grades, appropriate to 
the various holidays, 
birthdays and other 
special occasions occur- 
ring during the school 
year. 364 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 
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—Other Teaching Helps Described in This Magazin 


Primary Plans and Projects—Page 104 

Instructor Plan Books—Page 18 

Instructor Picture Study Portfolio—Page 8 
Poster Pattern Books, Etc.—Page 11 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, % 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Test 


Absorbency of 
Knit Underwear 


Dip a piece of knitted 
bleached cotton fabric in 
water and notice how the 
moisture rises in the fabric. 


Knit Underwear is absorbent 
in varying degrees according 
to the characteristics of the 
fibers of cotton, wool, silk, or 
rayon contained in it. Wool 
absorbs 50% of its weight and 
gives up the moisture slowly. 
Silk absorbs 30% of its weight 
while unbleached cotton takes 
up'10 to 12% of its weight and 
bleached cotton absorbs 
several times its weight. Rayon, 
according to its type, absorbs 
5to 12% of its weight. These 


percentages are approximate- 


The twist of the yarn also 
affects absorbency, for a soft 
spun yarn takes up moisture 
more quickly than one that is 


WCAG hard twisted. 
{ Book 
mm Because of the spongy texture of the 


knitted fabric caused by the looping 
of the yarn, Knit Underwear ab- 
sorbs a great deal of moisture with- 
out becoming saturated. This is 
especially true of light weight 
bleached cotton underwear, called 
lepherized, which is therefore de- 


sirable for summer wear. 


This characteristic of Knit Under- 
Wear makes it more comfortable and 

hful to wear, because perspira- 
tion is absorbed from the chin and 

ed to evaporate constantly but 
gadually. This helps to maintain 
i even temperature of the body 
and prevent chill. 


Other characteristics of Knit Under- 
Wear are elasticity, porosity, warmth 
ot coolness, softness. 





Send for 
“Five Lessons on Knit Underwear” 


e, Ni 


INIT UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY, 
395 Broadway, New York City. 
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“It really is not too hard for a second 
grade to remember, and you will hear 
music by Mozart very often. So I 
think you must learn to say the name 
of this music. Let us all say it to- 
gether, like this: ‘Don Juan Minuet,’ 
by Mozart.” 

’ The second grade repeated it after 
ner. 

Miss Thompson wrote the name on 
the blackboard, and asked Jamie to 
read it. He did it so easily that the 
children clapped for him. Then they 
all said it together again. 

“Whoever remembers it to-morrow 
may choose the music for our listening 
lesson,” Miss Thompson promised. 

“If I get the chance, I shall choose 
the ‘Don Juan Minuet,’ by Mozart,” 
Dick announced. 

“If you do,” Miss Thompson an- 
swered, “I will tell you a_ beautiful 
story about Mozart. When he was no 
older than you are, he traveled through 
many countries, playing minuets for 
queens and kings. Should you like to 
hear about it?” 

“Oh, yes,” Sally cried. 

“Yes,” Jamie said, “but I would 
rather hear some more of his music, if 
it is as good as this.” 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 96) 


Motivated Library Reading 


My third-grade children enjoy giv- 
ing book reviews according to this out- 
ine: 

1. Title 

2. Author 

3. Kind of book 

4. Characters 

5. Interesting points 

6. Why others should read this book. 

The children are given books once a 
week and are told when they will be 
asked to give a report of their books. 
A chart similar to the following is kept 
where all may consult it. 


























Name of child | James | Jessie 
Orchard and Meadow Oct. 14 “Oct. 28 
About Animals “Oct. 7 | 

Children of the Arctic || Oct. 28 | Oct. 15 
Fox Indian Primer || Oct. 21. 





Each child is required to give four 
reports during the semester. When 
these have been given, a circle is 
drawn around the name of the child to 
indicate that the work has been com- 
pleted—JENNIE O’GarRO, Iowa. 


Helpful Hints 


Here are a few suggestions: 

1. In most schoolrooms there are 
some children who are not able to af- 
We put into a chalk box 
all the crayons or pieces of crayons 
which we find on the floor unclaimed. 
It is surprising how rapidly this box 
fills up, and it saves the teacher time 


| during the art period. We also keep 


an unclaimed-pencil box. 

2. I find that the smaller children 
greatly appreciate a “surprise” or a 
small treat given as a reward for con- 
siderable effort on their part. In our 
spelling classes, each of the first twenty 
pupils to receive one hundred wins a 
prize. This prize generally consists of 
a penny pencil or something of like na- 
ture. This means a very small ex- 
penditure on the part of the teacher, 
and it is worth a great deal to the child 
who receives it. The name of the 
winner is always put in the county pa- 
per, also, and this is an incentive to 
hard work. 

8. Many schools are not furnished 


| with charts, and so I made my own. 





| For five cents a sheet (about a yard 


square), I purchased heavy cardboard. 
On these cardboard squares I wrote 
with black crayon the following: the 
letters of the alphabet, large and small, 
print and script; Roman numerals to 
thirty; multiplication tables; and the 
forty-four combinations. I fastened 
the sheets on an old music stand. This 
chart saves much copying and consid- 
erable time.—Mary SHUSTER, Ohio. 








Make Foods 
Tastier ~ 
More 

Healthful - 


Lavory foods digest more easily. 
The happy stimulation of the 
taste glands excites the flow of 
gastric juice. 

In a purely vegetable yeast extract, 
the enticing flavor of finest meat has 
been found. To sauces, soups, gravies, 
salads and sandwiches it imparts a de- 
liciousness that makes every housewife 


proud of her cooking. 
But SAVITA, as this imported ex- 


tract of yeast is known, goes far beyond 
duplicating the appetizing flavors of 
chicken, choice beef and other meats. It 
is so rich in food iron and vitamin, that 
it is a boon to growing children and 
invalids, 

SAVITA energizes the nerves, 
Encourages normal elimination, Pro- 
motes vitality and mental alertness, A 
spoonful is equal to several times its 
weight of fresh yeast. 


SAVITA is but one of many special 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Foods 
that bring enjoyment to any meal while 
building good health, All are on sale 
at authorized dealers — your local 
Health Food Center, Try a jar of 
SAVITA today. 

Write for “Healthful Living” which de- 
scribes, with recipes the delicious, beneficial 


foods used in the Battle Creek Diet System, and 
name of nearest dealer, Sent free upon request. 
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Savita imparts a 
deliciousness that 
makes every house- 
wife proud of 


her cooking. 


Have you tried the 
new Savita salt? 


Ask for Sal-Savita 


~o[ Concentrated Vegetable Extract }e- 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY 
Department J-2 Battle Creek, Mich. 











Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Time ? 


$2.00 an hour, $19.70 Daily Easy Full Time. Introduce 12 months 
juaranteed Hosiery. 57 styles, 39 colors for Men, Women, Children, 
including latest **Silk to the Top’* Ladies’ Hose and Men's Fancies 
No capital or experience needed. We furnish samples, Silk 
hose for your own use F ct. New Plan. Write today sure. 


Macochee Hosiery Co., Park 2812, Cincinnati, O. 










WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 

Fall gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions, § h; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-tist. Send 10¢ (not stamps) for my ti- 
ustrated Prospectus before sending butter- 
flies. le iN IR, Dealer in Insecta, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Cailf. 









Trouble starts in weakenea muscles. Tiny boneg 
of forward arch are displaced. Pain Yollows 


1 


CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains resuit 

from weakened muscles. Now a way is dis- 
covered to assist and strengthen these muscles. 
Results are almost immediate. That burning, 
aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs-— 
cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, 
calf or knee—shooting pains from back of toes, 
spreading of the feet, or that broken-down 
feeling—all can now be quickly ended, Pain 
stops in 10 minutes when an amazing band is 
used, called the Jung Arch Brace. It is highly 
elastic and amazingly light and thin, yet strong 
and durable. For severe cases an exceedingly 
so‘t cushion rubber lift is attached to the brace 
and is urgently advised. Slip it on, that is all. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance 
with delight—wear stylish shoes comfortably. 
The secret is in the tension and stretch of the 
band. Nothing stiff to further weaken and 
cause discomfort. Results are permanent. 


Soon band may be J ‘'S 


discarded. vost ace 
well to stay. early 
2,000,000 now in use ARCH BRACES 


FO OT 


weakened muscles, replaces 
bones. Pain stops instantly. 





PAINS 


IN IO MINUTES 
—or you pay nothing 





You walk, stand and 
nce withease. Wear 
stylish shoes with comfort. 
Feetare permanently well, 
Specialists, amazed at results, urge it widely. 
Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned. Go to druggist, shoe 
store or chiropodist. If they can't supply you 
use coupon below and pay postman. Write for 
free book on foot troubles. 


. . ° 

;-~-----FREE if it fails-------, 

Jung Arch Brace Co., 192 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 4 
Send one pair of braces marked below: i 

(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 
FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
— with cushion lift —without cushion lift 
O BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) $1 
O VICTOR (long) $2.50 O MiRACLE (long) $1.50 


O Money enclosed. O Send C. 0. DU. plus postaze. 


A super-elastic band 
assists and strengthens 
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Canada: M. L.C.Bldg., Montreal, Add 25c to above prices, 
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How to make 
Beautiful 
Clothes 


learn quailty gad 
Tight in _ 
by a wonderfully simate 


method, how to plan and ane 
all your clothes aad save i 
on everything. 
The Woman's Institute will 
teach you how 
to put so much 
Gtyle into every Li 


arment that noth- 
ing will ever appear 
“home-made.” You A 
will be proud to <@ 
wear it because you 
will know i is as 
emart as 

in the 


\ 

FREE BOOKLET 

Mail the cou- 

= today for Free Book- 
et, “Making Beautiful 
Clothes.” It tells what the 







quiet 
home, 





















Woman's Institute has 
Gone for 250,000 other 
women and girls and how 
it can help you to have } 
prettier clothes and earn 
20 to $40 a week at 
home in spare time. 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-B, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me « 
copy of “‘Making Beautiful Clothes” and tell me how 
1 can_learn at home the subject I have marked below. 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dresemaking Cooking 


Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 











HAS YOUR CHILD 
"MUSIC HUNGER 





then § Years to Pay 


Our Direct F to Home selling plan actually 
saves you from $ ay to $200. We deliver to your 
nome anywhere in the United States any piano or 
player iano that you select from our catalog. 
ill vil ou the coupon below. It owes you full de- 
of our Libera! selling plan. 
Bit. 1889 _ Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 ___ 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company 
Dept. 516, Cmaha, Nebr. 
Please send ma your plan and cataleg. 


ee 


Address............. 




















GONE IN 
15 DAYS 


BUNION 


Clip This and Prove It FREE! 


The pedodyne solvent treatment is a boon to those whose 
joints cause constant fi ee nt pee y bulge 


bunion 

to the shoes. Pain almost instant! 
tien of paste begine within a few day. Your 
next pair of shoes can be a size smaller— 

smaller. Prove it free. Sabeupeneiwenttadiions 


ment guaranteed to bring complete results may be yours to try. 
Cracranomatyne boyy na eer | 
I eerie So ble 

S atteen..... Sataias TE 
_This le not an order, ship nothing ©.0.D._ J 











Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
how to make and sell her “‘ APPROVED”’ 
Home-Made Candies. Equipment, work 
sheets, boxes, adv. cards, full selling 
plans _ everything provided. 
ney after gt Lesson. Profits 











ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.C. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








Rus—Ignorance of the law excuses 
no one. Dus—I wonder how my law- 
yer escaped. 


MotTHER—Willie, have you fed the 
goldfish? DUTIFUL WILLIE — Yes, 
Mamma, I fed them to the cat. 


TEACHER—Tommy, if you must fight, 
why don’t you pick on a bigger boy? 
TommMy—'Cause this is as big a one 
as I can lick. 


LittLeE Boy—Mother, wasn’t that a 
funny dream I had last night? 
MotHer—How in the world should I 
know anything about your dream? 
LITTLE Boy—Well, you ought to. You 
were in it. 


“So,” said her father to his prospec- 
tive son-in-law, jocularly, “I hear you 


have something to ask me.” “Oh, 
that’s all straightened out,” replied 
the youth. “I looked you up in Brad- 


street this afternoon.” 


“Where you goin’, Ma?” 
prise party, dear.” “Aren’t you goin’ 
to take all of us?” “No, dear, you 
weren’t invited.” “But, Ma, don’t you 
think they’d be a lot more surprised 
if they saw all of us comin’?” 


“Really,” gasped the automobilist, 
bending over his victim, “really, I 
didn’t hit you intentionally.” “Aw, 
go on,” returned the fallen one bellig- 
erently, “whatcher got that bumper 
on yer car for, if ye don’t aim to go 
runnin’ into people?” 

“Good mornin’ to ye, Mrs. Cassidy. 
An’ is the likely lookin’ young feller 
in yer third floor front a mimber of the 
church?” “Naw, Mrs. Haggerty, I’m 
sorry to say he ain’t. He’s just an un- 
confirmed roomer.” 


The author who had striven for 
years had at last achieved success, but 
he was as gloomy as ever. “Why, man, 
you’re famous!” cried a_ friend. 
“What’s wrong with you?” “Darn 
it!” exploded the celebrated one. “I 
wanted to be an infant prodigy!” 


“To a sur- 


A parsimonious Connecticut farmer, 
after having married a widow worth 
$10,000, was being congratulated. 
“Well, Seth,” remarked a_ neighbor, 
a hear you are $10,000 to the good.” 
“Not quite that,” said the farmer 
mournfully. “Not quite that. Ye see, 
it cost $2 for the license.” 


Buck had wandered far from his 
usual haunts near the army canton- 
ment and had entered a strange res- 
taurant without noticing the warning 
sign: “For Officers Only.” The wait- 
ress sought to enlighten him. “Officers 
only,” she said somewhat harshly. 
“Well,” returned Buck, “if that’s all 
you got bring me one well done.” 


The tourist had stopped in a small 
rural village. He was preparing to 
resume his journey when he noticed 
the town constable watching him nar- 


rowly. “What’s the speed limit here?” 
he asked, thinking it wise to be pre- 
pared. “Never ye mind, young feller,” 


replied the rustic cop. “Jest yew try 
t’ git out o’ this town without bein’ ar- 
rested.” 


Bill Planer, the village carpenter, 
had given so generously of his time 
and services in building the little 
memorial church, that it was decided 
to allow him to speak at the dedication 
exercises. Bill hated to do it, but he 
also hated to offend his friends, so he 
made a try. “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he stammered. “I realize I am a good 
deal better fitted for the scaffold than 
for public speaking—” Then, amid 
roars of laughter, he sat down. 


Big Chief Rain-in-the Face had re- 
ceived a pretty complete education, but 
had lived on the reservation all his life, 
and, as it happened, had never seen an 
airplane. One day a white official near 
his home had the satisfaction of point- 
ing out one to him. “There!” he ejac- 
ulated. “Look at it flying way up 
there. Isn’t it wonderful? Isn’t it 
marvelous?” The chief gazed but 
failed to marvel. “But isn’t that what 
the thing is supposed to do?” he in- 
quired calmly. 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated 
Classics and 
Supplementary 
Readers 











I 
T al use in the schools. 











N 


For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


IIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches, ques- 


tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 


also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines. he selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
Longfellow. 
Introduction and notes. 


Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 


per 180, Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 
Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George's address on “The 
Me aning of America’s Entrance into the 


far,” and Franklin K, Lane's “Why 
We ‘Are Fighting Germany.’ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24¢, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 16c, Flexible 
c loth 20c. 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 


Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 246, 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
cFee. 
Old tales retold for young people. 


Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 2 


Great Stone Face, The. No. rt 
thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 
16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 


Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper, fhomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronounc ing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James Vv from 
fales of a Grandfather,”’ pronouncing 

vor bara A. i a .— —- —~-y notes by 


Haw- 


Barbara Paper 30c, Fiex- 

ible Cloth 
sano ~ The. No. 63. 
entire 


This volume gives practical! 
the principal odiipenses from these fa- 
mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat 
thias R. Heilig 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 

from the literary viewpoint. Paper 165¢c, 

Flexible Cloth 200, 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Hale. 

Biographical sketch, historical intr: 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor 
cester, Mass. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20e. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 


Parker. Paper 16c¢, Flex. Cloth 20¢. 
Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 


cidas. ) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical ske tch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and vo- 


cabulary. Paper 18, Flex. Cloth 24c. 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 


Introduction and notes by Edward A 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the. Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, 

for study on each chapter, 
ments and bibliogra ahy. 

pete edition publishec 


questions 

critical com- 
The most com- 
for class study, 
Sdited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas ©. 
Blaisdell, upervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnoli. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
yendence and others. Paper 16¢, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
cFee. 
Description and stories. Paper 15¢, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school wse. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 


composition subjects. Illustrated, Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 360. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 


owell. 4 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 


Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se 
lected. 


Biographical sketch and notes. Pa 
per 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes and yay by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius C 

Introduction, 

Thomas C. Blaisdell. 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 
Introduction, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. 
ible Cloth 30c. 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. w 
Introduction, notes and questions 4 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 240, 
ible Cloth 30c, 


No. 41. 
notes and questions, bY 
Paper 24c, Flex 


sesar. 


notes and questions Md 
Paper 24c, Fie 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Do You Need Any 
of These Things 
for Your School? 


Clip Order Blank Below 


Flags 

Pictures 

Pencil Sharpeners 
Hectographs 
Victrolas 





Pianos, Radios 

Printing Presses 

Beautified School Grounds 
Magazines 

First Aid Kits 
Encyclopaedias, Books 





ry 
4s a gon 


Anh 


os be in be tO 


























Playground Equipment 
Footballs, Basket Balls 
Door Mats, Shoe Scrapers 
Automatic Pencils, Pens 

Oil Stoves and Heaters 

Rye Testing Apparatus 
Thermos Lunch Kits 

Liquid Soap Dispensers 
Sanitary Cup Dispensers 
Paper Towel Dispensers 
Health Seales 

Drinking Fountains 
Thermometers, Barometers 
Hot Lunch Equipment 
Domestic Science Equipment 














HERE are six flavors—Pepper- 

mint, Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, 
Licorice and Cinnamon which sell 
for 5¢ per package. Everybody 
has a nickel! Everybody likes one 
of the six pleasing flavors. 









Scotmints are made of the purest 
materials and are very healthful 
for children. 


No Capital Required 


We extend 30 days credit to any 
School, Class, Society, Church or 
other similar organization, ship 
parcel post or express (charges pre- 
paid to your door) and give any as- 
sortment of Boxes or Flavors you 
require. 


Personal Selling 


If you wish to sell for your own per- 
sonal profit, give three references 
from merchants or a Bank Reference 
or send cash with order, less 3%. 

































HERE IT IS 
Mail 1T NOW! 





























“y due you as soon as sold—not later than 30 days. 


ORDER BLANK 
XTMINTS CO., INC., Desk Ni 19, Jersey City, N. J. 


fentiemen:—Kindly ship me the following order, which I agree to sell for the benefit 


Church... casi 


Pastor 





School, Class, Church, Society, etc., and remit 


School 
Principcl 


Society 





Raise Funds for Your School 


Delicious Scotmints are being sold success- 
fully by Public, Private and Parochial 
Schools, Churches and Clubs everywhere 










































Come along! It’s Easy, Quick and Sure—it requires 
no Capital and it’s lots of Fun and Good Experience 


Read the Experiences of Others 


“T am enclosing check covering the 2000 packages. I find your mints are 
as popular as ever and this consignment of 2000 packages was disposed 
of in ten days. The teachers and pupils of Broadway School are real 
boosters for your mints.” H. H. Conger, City Recorder, Van Buren, Ark. 


“Enclosed find draft for $9. I want you to just duplicate this order.” 
Mrs. E. E. Gere, Wife of the County Supt. of Schools, Tuscola, Jl. 


“Thank you for the very prompt delivery of the candy. Enclosed find a 
check for $36.26, We are also enclosing another order.” 
St. Mary School, Flint, Mich. 


“T have 24 pupils in my room and some of them were too young to sell, 
nevertheless the mints were all sold in two days. We are furnishing a 
doll house with the commission.” 

Mrs. E. L. Borgen, Prin., Grey Public School, Galvin, N. D. 


“Enclosed please find order which pays for our last shipment of 1000 pkgs. 
Please send another 1000,” 
Miss J. A. Frail, Prin., Theodore Roosevelt School, Johnson City, N. Y. 


“I don’t think we ever had anything to sell in our W. C. T. U. that met 
with such universal favor as Scotmints and we are ready for another 
shipment of 320 packages at your earliest opportunity.” 

Mrs. Nellie M. Gibbs, R. D. No. 1, Vickery, O. 


“We have sold over 5000 rolls of Scotmints Candy and find them a won- 
derful seller and money maker for any Church, Society or Club desirous 
of improving their Church or Club rooms.” 

Mre. Wesley L. Miller, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


“My people have been selling Scotmints for two years. They keep them 
on hand for every sale occasion.’” Rev. Edward Lawson, Centerville, 0. 


Free Information Bureau for Customers 


Any School, Class, Society, Parent-Teacher Association, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Mother’s Council, Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, Church, 
Club, Ladies’ Aid Society, Guild, Missionary Society, Hospital, etc., may 
obtain through us the cost of any article they wish to purchase with 
funds derived from the sale of Scotmints by making the request when 
ordering. We will tell them the firm or firms quoting the best prices so 
they can buy from them. 


SCOTMINTS COMPANY, Inc., 


Jersey City, New Jersey 





SCOTMINTS PRICE LIST 





Six Flavors: Peppermint, Wintergreen, Clove, Yeast, 
Cinnamon and Licorice. 
Kach packed in separate boxes of 80 packages, 


Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 





4 Boxes ( 320 pkgs.) $ 9.00 $16.00 $ 7.00 
. * (ie * 3 13.25 24.00 10.75 
x * (640 “ ) 17.50 32.00 14.50 
12 6 (oe * 63 25.90 48.00 22.10 
14 aa (1120 ) 29.75 56.00 26.25 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 


320 pkgs. Scotmints and! oe in 
144 Dison Pencils \ $14.20 $23.20 3 9.00 








TERMS 


You may deduct 2% Cash Discount only when you send Cash in full 
right with your order, Otherwise our terms are Net Cash in 39 days 
from date of shipment, i. e. date of invoice. Scotmints are shipped 
express or parcel post prepaid to any point in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska or Hawaii, free of duty. 














When you stamp a letter and 
mark it “AIR MAIL,” knowing 
that it will be on the opposite side of 

our continent in thirty-six hours, you 
realize that a new age is here. @( When 
you step into a school superintendent’s 
businesslike office, and find behind the desk 
an alert, capable business man, you realize that 

here is the headquarters of a modern institu- 

tion. This institution is training our citizens 

of tomorrow. @( When you visit a classroom 

and find children and teachers industriously 












KEEPING Step With Procress 






RT ee . 


© 





engaged in working out some 
practical project, it is an evidence 
that education is keeping abreast — 
even ahead—of modern progress. 
(@ These business institutions require and 
purchase vast quantities of equipment. A 
most essential part of this equipment is a mod- 
ern encyclopedia for every classroom. © When 
you find that more Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia are being purchased than any other ency- 
clopedia, it is your best evidence that Compton’s 
is the most modern encyclopedia published. 


CompPTon’s LEADS 








More Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia are being sold in the United States and possessions than any 
other encyclopedia. @ More Compton’s are being sold in England than any other children’s pub- 
lication. (Note: Compton’s is the first American made encyclopedia to be brought out in 
England.) The Italian edition of Compton’s, just off the press in Italy, has already 
exceeded the highest expectations for its sale. @ Compton’s is truly an international 
institution, the most modern and greatest encyclopedia ever built. 


Produced and Sold by 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














